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CUTTING    FOR   PARTNERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHO  Y/OULD  NOT  BE  A  BOY  ! 

Claud  Ensign  having  withdrawn  to  his  proper 
home,  where  he  informed  his  sisters  that  he 
could,  not  exactly  '  make  Lady  Fludgate  out/ 
Robin  Sylvester  had  an  unspeakably  delightful 
time  at  Nazing  Park.  Shortly  before  Admiral 
and  Lady  Fludgate  sat  down  to  dinner,  Robin 
and  Sophy  took  tea  together  in  the  parlour, 
which  will  henceforth  be  called  'the  school- 
room '  in  this  narrative,  no  third  person  joining 
in  the  repast,  though  Mary  Block  appeared  on 
the  scene  once  or  twice  to  look  to  the  teapot, 
and  Mrs.  Timmins  was  so  good  as  to  bring  a  glass 
dish  of  marmalade,  to  the  excellence  of  whose 
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flavour  she  ventured  to  call  Robin's  particular 
attention.  After  tea,  the  young  people  played 
draughts, — a  very  delightful  game  for  a  boy  in 
Robin's  sentimental  condition  to  play  with  the 
object  of  his  chivalric  devotion  ;  for  in  playing  it 
two  young  people  sit  with  their  heads  within  a 
few  inches  of  touching  one  another,  and  find 
countless  occasions  for  exchanging  glances  and 
even  occasions  for  touching  fingers.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  game,  when  the  clock  pointed 
to  8.5,  though  by  strict  law  Sophy  should  have 
been  in  bed  by  eight,  Mary  Block— a  very 
different  person  from  the  Mary  who  gave  Mr. 
Claud  '  a  dose ' — was  quite  apologetic  in  her 
way  of  saying  that  time  was  up. 

'  You  mayn't  be  angry  with  me  for  coming, 
Master  Robin,'  said  Mary,  as  she  appeared  with 
a  bed-room  candlestick, '  for  I  must  obey  orders.' 

Whereto  Robin  responded, 

1 1  am  sure  you  have  treated  us  more  than 
fairly,  Mary,  for  you  have  allowed  us  full  time 
and  a  handsome  bit  over.' 

There  was  still  higher  enjoyment  for  Robin 
on  the  morrow. 

Though  he  was  no  milksop,  and  could  on  an 
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emergency  fight  a  butcher's  boy,  Robin  was  one 
of  those  rather  unusual  boys  who  like  Sunday. 
On  a  fine  Sunday  morning  at  Yarlsport,  he  en- 
joyed turning  out  in  his  best  suit  and  walking 
to  church  with  his  Aunt  Margaret,  while  the 
bells  of  the  thirteen  churches  chimed  and  tinkled 
and  'tolled  in'  against  one  another,  so  as  to 
make  the  borough  one  enormous  musical-box. 
Tranquillized  by  the  prayers,  he  was  stirred  by 
the  psalmody,  and  seldom  bored  by  the  sermon. 
On  the  contrary  he  enjoyed  the  sermon,  even  a 
long  one,  finding  the  time  of  its  delivery  a 
favourable  time  for  thinking  about  cricket  and 
football.  Of  course  it  was  very  wrong  of 
Robin  to  think  about  those  quite  secular  games, 
when  he  should  have  given  his  whole  mind  to  a 
discourse  on  original  sin.  But  in  palliation  of 
his  offence  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  still  a  small  boy,  and  that  it  is  not  given  to 
every  boy  to  be  so  superior  to  human  weakness 
as  Claud  Ensign. 

Moreover,  one  of  Robin's  two  or  three  other 
profane  reasons  for  liking  Sunday  was  that  he 
enjoyed  the  rich  savour  of  baked  meats,  usually 
baked  over  batter,  which  went  from  the  central 
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quarters  of  Yarlsport  up  towards  heaven  during 
the  hour  following  morning-service.  The  public 
bakers  did  a  great  trade  on  Sunday  in  Yarls- 
port, and  made  the  air  exceeding  pleasant  to 
sensitive  nostrils  at  noon-tide.  Just  as  Schiller's 
poetic  faculty  was  quickened  by  the  smell  of 
apples  on  which  he  came  unawares,  people 
wholly  devoid  of  poetic  genius  are  sometimes 
so  constituted  that  the  scent  of  a  particular 
flower  unseals  for  their  enjoyment  the  springs 
of  tender  feeling.  In  a  former  chapter  it  has 
been  recorded  that  even  to  this  day  Robin 
Sylvester  never  comes  suddenly  upon  a  strong 
scent  of  sweet-briar  without  thinking  of  his  first 
interview  with  Sophy  Fludgate.  Let  it  also 
be  recorded  of  him,  not  as  though  it  were  at  all 
to  his  credit,  but  merely  as  a  small  matter  of  a 
little  biographical  interest,  that  even  to  the 
present  hour  a  sniff  of  savour  coming  from  a 
baker's  tray  to  his  nostrils,  as  he  walks  about 
London,  is  sure  to  set  him  thinking  of  the  far- 
away, peaceful,  happy  Sundays  which  he  spent 
at  Yarlsport  in  his  boyhood. 

But,  disposed   though    he  was  to  enjoy  his 
Sundays,  Robin  had  never  experienced  a  state 
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of  existence  so  ineffably  blissful  as  his  first  Sun- 
day at  Nazing  Park.     The  sun  was  warm,  the 
sky  cloudless,  the  breeze  balmy.     In  the  morn- 
ing, he  and   Sophy  set  oft'  for   Steeple-Nazing 
church,  a  good   half-hour  before  the    carriage 
started   from   the   park,  with  the    admiral  and 
Lady  Fludgate.    '  Next  Sunday,'  Sophy  explain- 
ed to  him,  '  we  shall  come  to  this  church  in  the 
afternoon,  after   attending   morning  service  at 
Nazing-Devereux.     We  take  the  churches  turn 
and  turn  about,  so  that  neither  congregation  can 
be  jealous.     You  see,  Robin,  the  villagers  have 
so  few  and  only  such  small  things  to  care  about ; 
and   mother  says  that  the   feelings  of  humble 
people  need  all  the  more  consideration,  because 
their   interests   are    so   few   and    insignificant.' 
Returning  from  Steeple-Nazing  with  the   elders 
on  wheels,  the  young  people  went  to    church 
at  Nazing-Devereux  in  the   afternoon,   driving 
thither  so  as  to  be  fresh  of  foot  for  the  long  home- 
ward walk  via  the  Lodge.     It  must  be  told  with 
regret  that  at  both  services  Robin  failed  to  give 
a  proper  measure  of  attention  to  the  text  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  that,  when  Sophy  joined  in 
the  psalmody  with  her  clear,  full,  innocent  voice, 
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the  boy's  countenance  assumed  an  expression,, 
which  declared  all  too  distinctly  that  his  wor- 
ship was  for  the  songstress,  rather  than  for  her 
Creator.  With  still  more  emphatic  sadness  must 
it  be  told  that,  though  she  saw  how  little  atten- 
tion he  gave  to  his  prayer-book,  and  how  much 
to  the  damsel  with  the  enchanting  voice,  Antoi- 
nette Fludgate  forbore  to  remind  the  young 
gentleman  of  the  purpose,  for  which  the  rich 
and  poor  of  the  parish  had  come  together. 
That  Robin  escaped  the  guilt  of  musing  on 
cricket  and  football  during  sermon  was  due  to 
the  fact,  that  his  fancy  and  feelings  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  stronger  earthly  interest.  Never- 
theless, on  committing  his  head  to  his  pillow  at 
night,  Robin  was  under  the  impression,  that  he 
had  spent  a  no  less  edifying  than  delightful 
Sunday. 

By  hinting  to  Robin  that  his  visit  to  Nazing 
Park  would  be  followed  at  no  long  interval  by 
another  summons  to  the  same  place  of  recreation, 
Lady  Fludgate  raised  no  hope  which  she  failed 
to  satisfy.  In  accordance  with  her  promise  to 
that  effect,  Miss  Sylvester  came  to  the  park  for 
St.  Luke's  little  summer;  and  whilst  his  aunt 
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was  paying  the  visit,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Norcross  made  another  woman  of  her,  Robin 
again  stayed  at  Sophy's  home  from  Saturday  to 
an  early  hour  of  the  following  Monday.  It  was 
during  this  visit  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Laura  Metefield,  and  was  informed  by  Lady 
Fludgate  of  an  arrangement  that  had  been 
designed,  and  would  soon  be  carried  into  effect, 
for  his  advantage  in  the  next  Christmas  holidays. 

It  was  after  the  children's  early  dinner  on 
Saturday,  that  Lady  Fludgate  invited  Robin  to 
accompany  her  for  a  walk  round  the  gardens 
and  a  peep  into  the  stables,  which  he  had  not 
yet  inspected — an  invitation  that  was  of  course 
regarded  by  the  boy  as  no  less  complimentary 
than  in  other  respects  agreeable. 

To  Claud  Ensign's  'young  Sylvester,'  who 
was  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  introduced 
to  the  stables  of  a  great  county-house,  the 
amplitude,  airiness,  light,  and  sweetness  of  the 
salons  provided  for  the  Nazing  stud  were  greatly 
surprising.  One  of  the  miuor  features  of  every 
stall  or  loose  box,  assigned  to  an  individual  of 
a  class  of  quadrupeds  whose  intelligence  and 
nobility  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  ventured  to  ques- 
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tion,  was  the  panel  imprinted  with  the  name  of 
the  animal  in  possession. 

'  See,'  said  Antoinette  Challoner,  stopping  at 
an  empty  compartment,  '  there  is  your  name  on 
that  panel.     What  can  that  mean  V 

6  Possibly  that  you  mean  to  bed  me  down 
there  ?  I  shan't  grumble,  Lady  Fludgate,  at 
my  bed-room,  if  you  will  only  tell  the  groom  in 
charge  to  give  me,  in  consideration  of  my 
humanity,  a  double  lot  of  clean  straw ;  for  a  boy 
ought  to  lie  warmer  than  a  horse.' 

'  One  might  do  that  in  the  Christmas  holidays,' 
returned  Antoinette  Fludgate,  '  should  visitors 
out-number  the  spare  bed-rooms.  But  that  com- 
fortable stall  is  not  intended  for  your  resting-place 
at  night.  I  hoped  that  a  fit  occupant  would 
ere  this  have  had  been  found  for  it.  But  Mr. 
Constantine,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the 
subject,  has  not  yet  discovered  the  faultless 
animal  that  is  to  stand  there.  Mr.  Constantine 
is  hard  to  please,  and  has  determined  to  find  an 
animal  that  shall  be  universally  rated  as  the 
best  hunter  for  a  schoolboy  in  all  Blytheshire. 
The  faultless  animal  is  to  be  called  Robin,  after 
its  young  master.' 
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4  Lady  Fludgate,'  ejaculated  Robin,  the  pupils 
of  his  light-brown  eyes  dilating  to  twice  their 
usual  size,  *  you  can't  mean  it  1  It  is  impossible. 
You  don't  mean  it  V 

'  I  can  mean  a  great  deal,  and  so  can  Mr. 
Oonstantine.  I  told  him  it  must  be  a  big  pony, 
not  a  barley-corn  under  fourteen  hands.  He 
answered,  "  It  had  better  be  fourteen-and-a- 
half,  for,  though  the  young  gentleman  isn't  a 
big  'un  at  present,  he  comes  of  a  tall  stock  and 
will  shoot  up  fast."  So  the  best  hunter  for  a 
schoolboy  in  all  Blytheshire  is  to  be  over  four- 
teen hands  high.  And,  as  I  know  no  other 
Robin  but  you,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
must  be  the  boy  after  whom  the  pony  will  be 
named.' 

'  But,  Lady  Fludgate,'  said  the  excited  boy, 
'this    is   such    an    important   business,  that — 

ihat But   perhaps   you    have   spoken    to 

grandfather  about  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  spoken  to  him,'  said  Antoinette 
Fludgate,  nodding  her  head  and  smiling  comic- 
ally, '  and  what  do  you  think  he  was  rude 
enough  to  say?  He  actually  told  me  that, 
though  1  had  his  permission  to  make  a  simple- 
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ton  of  myself,  he  hoped  I  wouldn't  make  a  little 
fool  of  you.  So  you  must  be  careful  to  show 
him  that  he  needn't  fear  I  shall  make  a  fool  of 
you.' 

'The  whole  thing  is  too  amazing,'  replied 
Robin,  'to  be  understood  in  a  minute.  It's 
because  I  am  so  overcome  with  amazement, 
that  I  haven't  said  a  single  word  of  "  thank- 
you,"  and  I  really  don't  know  how  to  say  it.' 

'  Don't  try  to  say  the  word  of  thank-you  with 
your  tongue,  Robin.  There  is  no  need  to 
trouble  the  tongue  when  you  thank  me  so 
prettily  with  your  eyes,  and  when  .  .  .'  said 
Antoinette  Fludgate,  lowering  her  face  in  a 
most  significant  manner  as  the  '  and  when  .  .  .' 
passed  her  lips.  Yes,  without  a  thought  for 
the  mischief,  which  the  little  bird  twittering  at 
one  of  the  stable-windows  might  make  of  the 
innocent  occurrence,  Antoinette  Fludgate  g*ave 
Robin  a  clear  hint  that  she  wished  his  thank- 
you  to  come  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  kiss.  And, 
as  he  had  the  courage  of  his  emotions,  Robin 
took  the  hint. 

'  Dear,  dear  Lady  Fludgate,  you  are  much 
too   good  to  me !'   said  Robin,  with  something 
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that  looked  much  like  a  tear  in  each  of  his 
frank  eyes,  and  something  that  sounded  very 
much  like  a  sob  in  his  boyish  throat,  when  he 
had  given  her  just  such  a  salute  as  a  warm- 
hearted little  fellow  is  apt  to  give  his  mother  at 
a  moment  of  tender  agitation. 

At  Christmas,  and  in  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  new  year  1844,  there  were  sounds  of  revelry 
at  Nazing  Park.  Visitors  came  to  the  hall  from 
far  and  near,  from  all  parts  of  Blytheshire,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  co.  Surrey,  and 
from  London, — visitors  who  passed  the  time 
pleasantly  in  dancing,  acting  charades,  playing 
cards  and  billiards,  skating  on  the  lake  during 
the  brief  reign  of  hard  frost,  and  riding  with 
the  Naunton  Valley  fox-hounds  when  the 
weather  and  ground  were  fit  for  hunting. 
There  were  dinner-parties,  musical-parties,  and 
balls, — a  grand  ball  and  several  small  dances 
for  county  neighbours  and  other  consequential 
guests,  a  children's  ball  (at  which  Sophy  and 
Olive,  thanks  to  Laura  Metefield  !  figured  effec- 
tively), a  ball  for  the  tenants,  and  a  dance  for 
the  servants. 

During  this  period  of  high-jinks  and  general 
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jubilee,  Robin  Sylvester  spent  his  time   chiefly 
at  Nazing,  growing  in  favour  with  the  children 
of  the  house  (Sophy  and  Olive)  and  all  their 
numerous  juvenile   visitors,    with   the    solitary 
exception  of  Claud  Ensign,  who   was  stronger 
than   heretofore   in    his    opinion    that    'young 
Sylvester'  had   been   taken   out  of  his  proper 
sphere,  and  ought  to   be  returned  to  Yarlsport 
and  told  to  keep  there.     Holding  this  opinion, 
Claud    was    at   much   pains    to    keep   'young 
Sylvester'  in    proper  bounds, — at  least,   in   so 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  keep  a  young  fellow  in 
proper    bounds,    whilst   circumstances   enabled 
him  to  remain  altogether  out  of  his  proper  place. 
But   in   spite   of  Claud's   superior   airs,    which 
sometimes  irritated  the  inferior  boy  almost  to 
deeds   of   violence,    Robin    had   a    good    time 
amongst  the   children,    who,    with  the   school- 
room  for    their    head-quarters,   were    a    little 
colony  by  themselves, — a  colony  that  at  times 
gave   Mary   Block   more   than    enough   to   do. 
Wherever   and   whenever  he   encountered   her 
during  those  happy  holidays,    Lady   Fludgate 
was  to  him  the  same  supremely  gracious  gentle- 
woman who  had  kissed  him  in  the  stable.  Laura 
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Metefield  treated  him  as  though  he  were  her 
younger  brother.  Olive  Freeland  and  he  were 
capital  friends.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  on  which 
Sophy  failed  to  address  him  as  *  you  dear  boy 
Robin.' 

Moreover,  his  pony  proved  all  and  more  than 
all  that  his  fancy  had  painted  her.  Fourteen 
hands  and  two  inches  high,  deep  in  the  shoul- 
der, short  in  the  barrel,  powerful  in  the  hind- 
quarters, daintier  than  the  gazelle  in  its  head, 
this  dark-bay  animal  (slightly  dappled  on  the 
shoulders  and  hind- quarters)  was  a  creature  of 
incomparable  points,  action,  and  spirit.  Mr. 
Constantine  had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
had  brought  to  Nazing  a  pony  that  was  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  best  hunter  for  a 
schoolboy  in  all  Blytheshire.  And  it  was 
allowed  by  the  equestrian  comers  and  goers 
that  Robin  rode  this  virtuous  animal  with  credit- 
able address  for  a  boy  who  had  never  before 
had  a  really  good  mount. 

'  Give  him  a  year  or  two,1  said  Mr.  Constan- 
tine, in  a  benignly  paternal  tone,  '  and  the  little 
doctor  will  be  the  best  rider  for  his  age  on  this 
side  of  the  countv.' 
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In  the  privacy  of  his  own  home,  Claud  Ensign 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  the  attentions 
lavished  upon  young  Sylvester  at  Nazing  were 
ridiculous  and  insufferable. 

8  Not  content,'  Claud  remarked,  to  his  mother 
and  sisters,  '  with  treating  that  little  apothecary 
as  though  he  were  one  of  ourselves,  Lady  Flud- 
gate  has  actually  begun  to  cocker  him  as  though 
he  were  something  better  than  ourselves.  Her 
behaviour  is  unaccountable.  I  really  can't 
make  her  out.'  By  6  ourselves '  Claud  did  not 
point  merely  to  the  members  of  his  own  supe- 
rior family,  but  spoke  of  the  whole  body  of 
individuals  who  constituted  *  the  county '  in 
East  Blytheshire.  In  his  desire  to  '  make  Lady 
Fludgate  out,'  Claud  asked  his  mother  and 
sisters  if  they  could  tell  him  who  Lady  Flud- 
gate was  before  she  married.  On  being  told 
that  she  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  very  best 
families  in  the  west  of  England,  the  young 
gentleman  said  :  '  Oh,  you  misunderstand  me.  I 
didn't  mean  to  suggest  that  Lady  Fludgate 
wasn't  of  gentle  birth.  Anyone  with  half  an 
eye  can  see  she  is  a  gentlewoman.  But  good 
families   are   sometimes  just   a  little  .  .  .  and 
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really  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  Endsleighs  have  been  just  a  little 
.  .  .'  and  each  time  he  said  '  just  a  little  .  .  .' 
Claud  tapped  his  forehead,  so  as  to  imply  that 
there  might  be  madness  in  Lady  Fludgate's 
people. 

4  Nonsense,  Claud,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  V 
said  Isabella  Ensign  bluntly. 

As  Claud's  eldest  sister,  Miss  Ensign  some- 
times ventured  to  check  the  superior  boy  rather 
rudely ;  and  as  she  (like  all  the  other  ladies  of 
the  neighbourhood)  had  conceived  a  strong 
liking  for  Lady  Fludgate,  and  had  moreover  a 
proper  sense  of  the  advantages  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Hitcham  Rectory  and  Nazing 
Park,  Isabella  now  thought  right  to  call  the 
future  Lord  Martlesham  to  order. 

'  My  dearest  sister,  is  your  brother  indeed  so 
very  foolish  V  inquired  Claud  mildly. 

'  Very,'  was  the  answer.  '  You  are  much  more 
likely  than  Lady  Fludgate  to  want  a  strait- 
waistcoat.  You  must  be  just  a  little  .  .  .'  (tap- 
ping her  forehead,  as  she  used  Claud's  words) 
4  to  suggest  she  is  insane  because  she  is  kind  to 
a  boy  who  is  a  most  gentlemanly  little  fellow. 
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Why  shouldn't  she  treat  him  like  "  one  of  our- 
selves "  ?  Robin  Sylvester's  father  was  an  emi- 
nent London  physician,  and,  though  old  Dr. 
Sylvester  is  only  a  country  doctor,  he  is  the 
cleverest  doctor  in  the  county,  and  he  is  a 
county  magistrate.  I  think  Lady  Fludgate 
shows  good  taste  in  treating  the  little  boy,  to 
whom  the  Nazings  will  descend  in  case  Sophy 
should  die  without  a  child,  as  though  he  were  a 
member  of  the  family.' 

'  Is  that  the  case,  father  ?  Is  Isabella  right 
on  that  last  point  V  Claud  inquired  of  the  canon, 
who  was  reading  his  paper  in  his  favourite 
corner  of  the  drawing-room. 

'  She  is  quite  right  on  that  point,  Claud,'  said 
the  rector  of  Hitcham  Friars,  'and  in  everything 
else  she  has  said  on  the  question.  But  you  had 
better  say  nothing  to  the  boy  about  his  con- 
tingent interest  in  the  estate,  for  1  happen  to 
know  that  his  grandfather  does  not  wish  it  to 
come  to  his  knowledge.' 

But,  as  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  young 
Sylvester  in  bounds,  Claud  was  not  the  boy  to 
neglect  his  duty  simply  because  the  people  at 
the   rectory  sided  with   the  little  upstart,  and 
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because  Robin  would,  under  an  improbable  con- 
tingency, succeed  to  a  fine  estate. 

During  those  winter  holidays  Claud  found 
several  opportunities  for  annoying  Robin,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  them. 

'Ah,  Yarlsport,  how  are  you?'  inquired  Claud 
of  the  inferior  boy,  whom  he  had  hitherto  been 
wont  to  address  as  '  young  Sylvester,' — the  in- 
quiry being  put  in  a  civil  enough  voice,  when, 
in  the  absence  of  a  third  person,  they  met  for 
the  first  time  in  those  holidays. 

1  Quite  well,  thank  you  !'  replied  Robin.  '  By 
the  way,  your  memory  is  at  fault.  My  name 
isn't  Yarlsport.' 

4  No  doubt.  But  you  live  and  go  to  school 
at  Yarlsport.' 

i  Yes,  that's  the  name  of  the  place.  But  my 
name  is  Robin  Sylvester.  If  you  call  me  Yarls- 
port again,  I  shall  take  it  that  you  mean  to 
insult  me.' 

*  To  call  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  a  place 
isn't  to  insult  him.  I  shan't  feel  myself  insulted 
when  people  call  me  Martlesham,  as  they  will 
do  when  I  come  to  be  Lord  JMartlesham.' 

'  That  will  be  your  proper  title  then.     But  I 

VOL.  III.  C 
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am  not  Lord  Yarlsport,  and  don't  wish  to  be.' 
'You   should   not  undervalue   yourself.      At 
least,  I  won't  undervalue  you.  I  will  think  of  you 
as  Lord  Yarlsport,  and  I'll  call  you  Yarlsport.' 

Finding  that  he  nettled  Robin  by  calling  him 
Yarlsport,  Claud  persisted  in  calling  him  Yarls- 
port. 

Another  example  of  the  means  by  which 
Claud  essayed  to  keep  young  Sylvester  in 
bounds  and  his  proper  place. 

Coming  upon  the  inferior  boy  in  the  park, 
Claud  inquired  in  his  cheeriest  way, 

'  And  how  did  you  get  on  at  school  last  term?' 

'  Well  enough,  thank  you,' was  Robin's  answer. 

*  How  often  did  Dr.  Jeremy,  D.D.,  swish  you  V 

'  Good   heavens, — not   once  !'    Robin    replied 

hotly.     '  He  never   swished   me.     Why  should 

he?     I  do  my  work  well  enough  and  keep  rules. 

I  have  never  been  touched  even  with  a  cane.' 

'  Really,  this  is  too  bad  of  Dr.  Jeremy,  D.  />.,' 
remarked  Claud,  in  his  blandest  tone.  '  It  is  too 
bad  of  him.  He  is  not  doing  his  duty  by  you. 
1  must  write  to  Dr.  Jeremy,  D.D.,  and  tell  him 
that  if  he  spares  the  rod  he'll  spoil  the  child. 
I'll  write  to  him  before  I  go  to  bed.' 
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All  this  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  tranquil 
superiority  that  any  simple  and  unsophisticated 
listener  would  have  imagined  that  the  speaker 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  confidential  notes 
to  Dr.  Jeremy  about  the  punishment  of  boys 
and  that  the  head-master  of  Yarlsport  Grammar 
School  held  his  post  under  condition  of  flogging 
boys  at  Mr.  Claud  Ensign's  word  of  command. 

The  superior  boy's  most  impudent  speeches 
were  all  the  more  exasperating  to  Robin  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  their  frequency,  they 
came  upon  him  so  as  to  take  him  by  surprise, 
being  usually  uttered  as  an  incongruous  sequel 
to  expressions  of  kindliness  and  good-fellow- 
ship. For  example,  it  was  after  he  had  been 
saying  a  series  of  quite  pleasant  things  to  his 
curiously  placable  victim  that  Claud  remarked 
suddenly, 

'  Really,  Yarlsport,  you  ought  to  go  into  train- 
ing, and  give  up  pastry  and  the  beastly  sweet 
trash  that  youngsters  of  your  age  are  so  fond  of.' 

'Fudge!'  retorted  Robin  fiercely,  as  he 
clenched  his  right  fist  and  bent  his  right  arm, 
so  as  to  bring  up  his  biceps  and  put  all  the 
other  muscles  of  the  limb  in  a  state  to  endure 
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critical  examination,  '  I  am  in  as  good  condition 
as  you  are.  Just  feel  that  arm.  Nip  it, — take 
a  fair  nip  of  it,  I  mean, — if  you  can.' 

'Well,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  should  have 
thought,  from  the  look  of  your  face,'  returned 
the  Eton  boy,  after  testing  the  muscles  of  the 
arm.  '  But,  when  I  spoke,  I  was  looking  at 
your  face,  which  is  more  than  a  trifle  puffy.  It 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  call  you  fat,  but 
casual  observers  would  be  apt  to  call  you  a 
fat-faced  boy.     You  ought  to  go  into  training.' 

It  is  trying  to  a  boy  of  fervid  temper  to  hear 
such  remarks  made  to  the  disparagement  of  his 
personal  appearance. 

On  another  occasion,  when  by  the  skilful  use 
of  a  few  insincere  blandishments  he  had  caused 
Robin  to  think,  '  How  agreeable  Claud  Ensign 
can  be  when  he  pleases !'  the  superior  boy 
remarked, 

'  Ton  my  honour,  young  Yarlsport,  you  ought 
to  ask  your  grandfather  to  give  you  some  decent 
clothes I' 

Naturally  Robin  was  'riled,'  and  looked  so, 
when  he  asked  what  was  wrong  about  his 
clothes. 
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'  My  dear  Yarlsport,'  returned  Claud,  with  an 
affectionate  air  that  was  infuriating,  '  you  should 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  Your  jacket, 
waistcoat,  trousers,  are  coverings,  made  more  or 
less  in  the  fashion  of  garments,  but  they  aren't 
clothes.' 

1  Anyhow,'  retorted  Robin,  <  they  were  made 
by  the  best  tailor  in  Yarlsport.' 

4  Exactly  so.  That's  precisely  what  I  thought. 
And  in  Yarlsport  they  would  pass  muster.  But 
you  are  staying  at  Nazing  Park,  where  people 
of  the  higher  world  are  coming  and  going.  You 
really  ought  to  ask  your  grandfather  to  let  you 
have  a  suit  or  two  from  a  London  tailor.  My 
man  has  a  shop  in  Cockspur  Street,  and  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  him, 
if  your  grandfather  consents  to  your  prayer.' 

Scarcely  had  these  words  been  spoken,  when 
to  make  them  sting  more  scorchingly  Sophy 
and  Olive  and  the  two  Blake  boys  appeared 
on  the  scene,  before  Robin  had  recovered  his 
equanimity. 

4  What  is  the  matter,  Robin  V  cried  Sophy. 
1  You  don't  look  happy.  Claud,'  the  girl  con- 
tinued, *  what  have  you  said  to  worry  Robin  V 
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<  He  has  turned  sulky,'  replied  Claud,  <  because 
I  offered  him  an  introduction  to  my  London 
tailor  (Padgett  of  Cockspur  Street)  so  that  he 
might  have  some  clothes  of  the  right  style,  in- 
stead of  the  misfits  he  is  wearing.' 

'  I  am  sure,'  rejoined  Sophy,  with  much  energy, 
'  his  suit  is  a  very  proper  suit  for  a  boy.  Robin, 
dear  boy,  don't  mind  what  he  says,  for  he  only 
does  it  to  tease  you.  And  as  for  your  tailor, 
Padgett  of  Cockspur  Street,  I  don't  think  much 
of  him,  Claud.' 

'Indeed!'  said  Claud.  '  What  do  you  know 
of  him  ?  Have  you  tried  him  for  a  riding- 
habit?' 

'  My  riding-habit  was  made  by  Mary  Block, 
who  is  a  wonderfully  clever  needle-woman. 
She  is  a  perfect  tailoress.  Mother  says  she  is  as 
good  as  any  tailor.  But,  if  Mr.  Padgett  made 
those  trousers  you  are  wearing,  I  don't  think 
much  of  him.  Just  look  at  the  right  leg !  seeT 
there  is  a  distinct  ruck,  a  very  ugly  ruck,  right 
from  the  knee  down  to  the  boot.' 

In  a  minute  the  eyes  of  all  Sophy's  hearers 
(including  the  eyes  of  the  majestical  Mr.  Claud) 
were  turned  to  the  part  of  the  garment  so  keen- 
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ly  criticized  by  Robin's  partizan,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  appeared  the  ugly  ruck,  running  down 
from  the  knee  and  bulging  out  beyond  the  right 
side  of  the  Eton  boy's  right  foot. 

It  was  apparent  to  all  observers.  Though 
she  was  always  on  Claud's  side  in  the  play- 
ground controversies  in  which  he  took  part, 
Olive  did  not  venture  to  say  a  word  in  defence 
of  the  faulty  habiliment.  The  Blake  boys  roared 
with  laughter,  Robin  danced  about  and  screamed 
with  delight,  Sophy  made  the  air  ring  with  one 
of  her  own  peculiar  peals  of  merriment.  Though 
the  bold  movement,  by  which  Sophy  carried  the 
attack  within  the  enemy's  lines,  had  taken  him 
wholly  by  surprise,  Claud  was  not  unequal  to 
the  occasion.  Masking  his  confusion  with  an 
air  of  composure,  the  superior  boy  affected  to 
be  regarding  his  deriders  with  extreme  interest, 
as  though  he  had  intended  to  provoke  the 
derision  of  their  inferior  minds  for  purposes  of 
scientific  experiment.  But  it  was  observed  by 
the  young  people  of  inferior  intelligence  that,  all 
the  way  back  to  the  house,  Claud  kept  glancing 
uneasily  at  the  ugly  ruck. 

Robin  had  another  triumph  over  the  high  and 
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mighty  Claud  before  the  end  of  the  holidays. 
On  the  day  before  the  mournful  morning  on 
which  young  Sylvester  returned  to  Yarlsport, 
the  Naunton  Valley  fox-hounds  met  at  Yule 
Green,  just  three  miles  distant  from  Nazing 
House.  There  was  a  strong  gathering  of  gentle- 
men in  pink,  jacketed  boys  on  more  or  less 
sufficient  ponies,  and  a  goodly  contingent  of 
horsewomen.  The  time  was  still  to  be  born, 
when  Olive  and  Sophy  were  allowed  to  follow 
the  hounds,  but  they  already  attended  the 
meets  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  under 
the  charge  of  Laura  Metefield  and  their  riding- 
master,  Mr.  Constantine  ;  and  they  were  sitting 
on  their  ponies  in  a  good  position  to  watch  the 
result  of  the  drawing  of  Raymond's  Copse,  with 
Robin  at  their  side,  when  Claud  rode  up  on  his 
white-faced  chestnut  pony.  After  greeting  the 
ladies,  Claud  condescended  to  notice  '  young- 
Sylvester.' 

1  You  coming  with  us  V  enquired  Claud. 

4  No,'  answered  Robin,  '  I  go  with  the  ladies.' 

k  So  I  supposed.     Ah,  your  time  will  come  a 

season  or  two  hence.     I  wish  you  could  come 

with  us,  for  I  should  like  to  see  that  animal  of 
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yours  fairly  extended.  It's  a  smart,  showy 
animal  enough,  but  I  am  doubtful  of  its  lasting 
power.  This  mare  of  mine  isn't  much  to  look  at, 
but  her  lasting  power  is  enormous.  You  can't 
knock  her  up.' 

But  hark  !  Yes,  there  was  a  fox  !  There  were 
cries  and  commotion;  and  two  minutes  later  the 
hounds  were  in  full  view  and  cry,  running  right 
away  from  the  Nazings,  and  running  so  compact- 
ly that  a  big  table-cloth  would  have  covered 
the  whole  pack.  Claud  went  off;  in  every 
direction,  riders  were  galloping  towards  the  first 
low  fence.  It  was  at  this  exciting  moment,  that 
Mr.  Constantine  rode  up  and  said, 

'  Be  off,  Dr.  Robin — you  can  take  care  of  your- 
self. Just  show  Master  Ensign  that  your  pony 
^an  last.  The  fox  has  gone  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  a  good  run.     Go  off — and  see  it  out.' 

'  Do  you  hear  what  Mr.  Constantine  says  V 
said  Robin,  turning  his  sparkling  eyes  to  Laura 
Metefield. 

'  Of  course,  you  may  go  as  Mr.  Constantine 
gives  you  leave.  Quick,  be  off!'  said  Laura,  in 
•reply  to  the  boy's  look  of  enquiry, '  you  have  no 
time  to  lose.' 
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'  Robin,  Robin,'  cried  Sophy,  '  mind  that  Mr. 
Constantine  says  you  are  to  see  it  out.  See  it 
out,  Robin ;  be  in  at  the  death,  bring  the  brush 
home  for  me,  and  I'll  wear  it  in  my  hat.' 

At  this  moment  that  jolly  Mr.  Fred  Hurricane 
of  Rainborough  Hall  came  by  at  a  steady  trot, 
and,  seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  cried  out, 

'  Follow  me,  Robin,  we  have  plenty  of  time. 
Have  no  fear  for  him,  ladies.  I'll  look  after 
him.' 

It  was  the  longest,  quickest,  smartest,  alto- 
gether best  run  made  that  season  by  the  Naun- 
ton  Valley  hounds.  Of  the  strong  field  only  six 
riders,  besides  the  huntsman  and  whips,  were 
in  at  the  death,  and  Robin  was  one  of  the  six. 
The  brush  fell  to  E^red  Hurricane  who,  after 
waving  it  over  his  head,  gave  it  to  Robin, 
saying, 

*  There,  Robin,  take  that  home  to  little  Miss 
Fludgate,  and  tell  her  to  wear  it  in  her  hat.  I 
heard  what  she  said.  By  heavens,  youngster, 
what  a  clipping  good  pony  that  is  !  and  it  doesn't 
show  a  single  prick  of  the  spur.  That's  the 
right  way — never  use  a  whip,  and  use  the  spurs 
as  little  as  possible.' 
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After  the  finish,  Robin  jogged  homeward  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Hurricane  till  the  latter  turned 
off  in  the  direction  of  Rainborough  Hall.  Half- 
an-hour  after  parting  company  with  Mr.  Hurri- 
cane, Robin  came  in  view  of  two  objects  that 
caused  him  no  small  excitement.  He  was  on 
the  crest  of  Cogges  Hill,  when  he  saw  in  the 
roadway  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  a  white-faced, 
white-legged  chestnut  pony,  and  a  boy  standing 
on  the  ground  near  the  same  pony. 

'  By  Jove,'  said  Robin,  '  it  must  be  Claud  I' 

8  Why,  how  come  you  here,  young  Sylvester  ? 
and  what's  that  hanging  from  a  buttonhole  of 
your  jacket?'  inquired  Claud,  when  Robin  drew 
up  by  his  side. 

*  I  followed,  after  all,  and  happened  to  come 
in  at  the  finish,  and  Mr.  Fred  Hurricane  was  so 
good  as  to  give  me  the  brush,'  answered  Robin, 
making  nothing  too  much  of  his  triumph.  *  But 
what  has  happened  to  you  !  You're  frightfully 
muddy.     Have  you  had  a  tumble  V 

'I  somehow  came  to  grief,'  replied  Mr.  En- 
sign. *  I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  came 
about.  Somehow  or  other  my  mare  slipped  up 
on  an  awkward  piece  of  ground,  so  as  to  sprain 
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my  right  ankle.     And  now  the  mare  has  turned 
up  lame — lame  as  a  tree.' 
And  you  can't  walk  V 

'Not  a  step.' 

'  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  on  my 
pony  and  go  up  to  the  Hind  Head  farm,  which 
is  near  by.  Mr.  Walter,  one  of  my  grandfather's 
patients,  and  a  capital  fellow,  will  take  charge 
of  your  pony,  and  send  you  home  to  Hitcham 
Friars  in  one  of  his  gigs.  Here,'  continued 
Kobin, slipping  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground,  'I'll 
give  you  a  lift  and  lead  your  pony  to  the  farm/ 

'  It's  very  good  of  you,'  returned  Claud,  with 
an  air  of  discomfiture  seldom  seen  on  his  hand- 
some face.  '  It  is  very  good  of  you.  Still  it's 
no  more  than  I  should  do  for  you,  if  you 
had  been  the  one  to  come  to  grief.' 

So  Robin  went  a  mile  out  of  his  way,  for  the 
advantage  of  his  persecutor, — crushing  the  mud 
with  his  boots  and  leading  the  lame  pony  by 
the  bridle,  whilst  Claud  sat  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  whose  lasting  power  he  had  misdoubted. 

1  This  isn't  such  a  bad  animal !'  remarked  Claud, 
as  he  neared  the  farmhouse,  after  recovering 
something  of  his  sublime  self-conceit. 

'  Not  a  bad  animal !'  cried  Robin  indignantly. 
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'  It  is  a  perfect   pony, — the  best  hunter  for  a 
schoolboy  in  all  Blytheshire  !' 

'  That's  going  a  little  too  far,'  remarked  the 
superior  boy.  *  But  it  isn't  a  bad  mount :  and, 
as  it  has  turned  out  so  well,  I  rather  think  of 
offering  Lady  Fludgate  to  swop  ponies  with 
her — my  mare  for  this  pony.' 

*  Don't  you  think,'  Robin  asked  playfully, 
'  that  Lady  Fludgate  ought  to  put  a  fiver  on  her 
pony  ?  You  can  hardly  think  of  swopping  even. 
Just  look  at  your  mare— how  beautifully  she 
walks !' 

It  was  dark  long  before  Robin  re-appeared  at 
Nazing  Park ;  and  in  the  school-room  of  that 
mansion  a  little  lady  was  waiting  anxiously  for 
his  return,  wondering  why  he  was  so  late,  fear- 
ing that  some  misadventure  had  befallen  him, 
reproaching  herself  for  having  told  him  to  '  see 
it  out,'  and  bring  her  home  the  brush.  Yes,  the 
breast  of  that  little  lady  was  fraught  with  appre- 
hension and  with  regret  for  her  own  impulsive 
words,  when  she  heard  a  step  in  the  passage 
outside  her  parlour, — a  step  that  made  her  cry 
aloud,  «  Oh,  Laura,  he  is  back !'  as  she  sprung 
to  the  door  and  opened  it.  There  he  stood,  all 
safe   and   sound,   with   eyes    glowing,    cheeks 
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ruddy,  and  in  his  right  hand  the  brush  she  had 
told  him  to  bring  home  for  her  hat. 

'  It  has  been  so  jolly/  cried  the  boy,  '  and  Mr. 
Hurricane  guided  and  nursed  me  so  cleverly,  all 
through  the  run,  that  I  was  in  at  the  finish.' 

After  he  had  taken  a  bath  and  changed  his 
clothes,  Robin  had  his  evening  meal  with  Sophy 
in  the  school -room — not  mere  tea  and  toast  and 
marmalade  of  super-excellent  flavour,  but  a 
regular  dinner  fit  for  a  hunter ;  and,  after  Sophy 
had  retired  to  rest,  he  was  summoned  by  the 
elegant  young  man  to  the  dining-room,  to  have 
a  glass  of  wine  with  the  admiral,  who  wanted 
to  hear  all  about  the  run. 

When  Robin  had  withdrawn  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  gone  off  to  bed  after  drinking  his 
glass  of  '20,  and  affording  his  host  much  con- 
genial entertainment,  the  admiral  remarked  to 
his  Netta, 

'  He  is  a  jolly  little  fellow ;  but  you  mayn't 
spoil  him/ 

4  Spoil  him  V  Antoinette  Fludgate  responded, 
with  some  warmth  in  faulty  English.  '  He  re- 
sembles our  child  Sophy  in  being  one  of  the 
unspoilable  children.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FROM  WORDS  TO  BLOWS. 


Being  duly  cognizant  of  the  forces  and  condi- 
tions, fruitful  of  discord  and  making  for  war 
between  Claud  Ensign  and  Robin  Sylvester,  no 
connoisseur  of  boyish  nature  would  at  the  close 
of  January,  1844,  have  hesitated  in  predicting 
that  ere  long  the  two  boys  would  exchange 
blows,  if  they  continued  to  meet  one  another  at 
Nazing  Park  during  their  holidays.  It  is  not 
more  certain  that  two  trains,  moving  side  by 
side  at  the  same  speed  on  rails  that  cross  one 
another,  will  collide  at  the  crossing,  than  it  was 
certain  that  the  two  young  gentlemen  would 
sooner  or  later  fight  with  fists.  Which  of  the 
two  boys  was  more  accountable  for  their 
mutual  hostility  is  a  question  that  may  be  left 
to  the  reader's  judgment. 
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The  impartial  historian  forbears  to  say  which 
of  the  two  was  the  more  at  fault.  He  even  de- 
clines to  commit  himself  to  a  statement  that 
either  of  them  was  greatly  blame-worthy.  As 
they  were  not  their  own  makers,  and  came  into 
possession  of  their  parts  and  passions  neither  at 
their  own  choice  nor  with  their  own  consent, 
human  beiDgs  should  be  leniently  judged  for 
misdemeanours  resulting  from  the  endowments 
thus  forced  upon  them.  Moreover,  men  and 
boys  are  alike  justified  in  obeying  their  natural 
impulses  and  following  their  own  inclinations 
within  certain  limits.  Superior  persons  (and  no 
reader  can  question  that  Claud  was  a  superior 
boy)  are  not  to  be  severely  condemned  for 
asserting  their  superiority.  On  the  other  hand, 
inferior  persons  (and  of  course  Robin  must  have 
been  an  inferior  boy,  as  Claud  thought  him  an 
inferior  boy)  may  be  pardoned,  at  least  in  these 
democratic  times,  for  being  unable  to  recognize 
their  inferiority  and  for  being  discontented  with 
the  subordinate  position  assigned  to  them  by 
their  natural  masters.  Being  what  he  was, 
Claud  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  himself 
entitled  to  Robin's  homage,  and  for  conceiving 
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that,  as  his  inferior,  Robin  should  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  refrain  from  coming 
between  the  wind  and  Mr.  Ensign's  nobility. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  he  was  a  boy  of  a  fervid 
temper  and  some  pride,  Robin  is  not  to  be 
denounced  for  his  constitutional  inability  to 
order  himself  lowly  and  reverently  to  his  natural 
better. 

Being  what  they  were,  Claud  and  Robin 
were  bound  to  fight  sooner  or  later.  They 
would  perhaps  have  fought  sooner,  had  not 
Claud  spent  his  Easter  recess  in  London,  where 
he  dined  with  his  uncles  Hugh  and  Carolus  at 
their  respective  clubs,  attended  Lady  Marti  e- 
sham  and  her  mature  daughters  to  the  theatre, 
and  took  occasion  to  speak  with  reasonable 
severity  to  Mr.  Padgett  of  Cockspur  Street  re- 
specting the  ruck  in  the  right  leg  of  a  certain 
pair  of  trousers.  As  it  was,  the  fight  came  off 
one  afternoon  of  July,  1844,  in  Nazing  Park,  in 
consequence  of  an  incident  that  must  be  recorded 
briefly. 

First,  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  disparity  in 
strength  and  stature  between  Claud  and  Robin 
was  less  notable  in  July,  18<!4,  than  at  the  date 
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of  the  Etonian's  first  appearance  in  this  story. 
It  is  usual  for  a  boy  to  grow  much  more  in  one 
year  than  another — to  grow,  as  it  were,  by 
starts  and  spurts.  Growing  more  than  four 
inches  higher  in  one  year,  he  adds  barely  two 
inches  to  his  stature  in  the  next  twelve  months. 
After  a  good  spurt  at  growing,  the  puerile  con- 
stitution is  apt  to  stay  for  a  while  from  rapid 
upward  growth.  Between  September  '43  and 
July  '44,  Claud  had  grown  so  little,  that  his 
sisters  were  beginning  to  fear  that,  on  attaining 
manhood,  he  would  be  beneath  the  average 
stature  of  male  Ensigns.  On  the  other  hand, 
whilst  Claud  stayed  from  quick  growth,  Robin 
shot  upwards  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  broadened  out  in  a  way  that 
bore  testimony  to  his  physical  vigour. 

Moreover,  from  January  '44  to  the  following 
midsummer,  Robin,  whilst  remitting  in  no  de- 
gree his  zealous  pursuit  of  knowledge,  had  been 
at  much  pains  to  push  forward  with  his  muscu- 
lar education.  In  the  old  duelling  days,  when 
an  English  gentleman  found  himself  nearing  a 
position  in  which  he  would  probably  be  called 
upon  to  defend  his  life  and  honour  against  a 
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formidable  assailant,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  take 
daily  practice  with  the  weapons  of  duellists — 
the  rapier  and  dagger  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  the  hair-trigger  pistols  of  a  more  recent 
period.  Now  that  the  privileges  of  the  duel  are 
denied  to  the  English  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
kill  his  neighbour  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion,  it  is 
still  usual  for  a  crowned  potentate  to  be  more 
thoughtful  for  his  martial  resources  and  the 
strength  of  his  armaments,  when  he  is  menaced 
with  war  by  an  overbearing  neighbour,  than  in 
piping  times  of  peace.  A  potentate  on  a  petty 
scale,  in  that  he  was  keeper  of  his  own  honour 
and  lord  of  his  own  fists,  Robin  became  more 
mindful  for  his  training,  as  he  grew  mere  appre- 
hensive of  war  on  his  frontier. 

Like  the  ways  of  men,  the  usages  of  boys 
change  with  the  course  of  years.  In  times  long 
prior  to  the  generation  that  heard  the  awful  Dr. 
Keateaskfor  another  birch  and  at  the  same  time 
remark  that  he  '  had  no  opinion  of  a  boy  who 
kept  a  badger,'  the  gentle  schoolboys  of  merry 
England  baited  bulls,  worried  badgers,  amused 
themselves  with  cock-fighting,  hunted  rats  and 
other  vermin  with  their  lively  terriers,  and  used 
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their  fists  against  one  another  with  the  sanction 
and  even  under  the  personal  observation  of  their 
tutors.  How  long  is  it  since  a  bull  was  baited, 
a  badger  worried  openly,  a  main  of  game-cocks 
fought  without  concealment,  at  any  one  of  our 
great  schools?  It  is  whispered  by  persons  likely 
to  be  well-informed  on  the  subject,  that  mains 
are  still  fought,  badgers  still  worried,  and  rats 
still  hunted  in  the  vicinity  of  our  public  schools 
by  young  gentlemen  who  are  believed  to  be 
pupils  in  these  nurseries  of  learning.  But,  even 
so,  the  sport  is  followed  under  the  disadvantages 
of  secrecy  and  social  reprobation.  In  like  man- 
ner, pugilism  has  of  late  languished  at  the  his- 
toric seminaries  of  the  rising  generation  from 
want  of  official  recognition  and  encouragement. 
Degraded  from  the  rank  of  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment, it  has  fallen  so  low  as  almost  to  be 
regarded  as  a  discreditable  practice. 

In  1844,  all  that  Dr.  Jeremy  (a  gentleman  of 
patriotic  and  conservative  views)  could  venture 
to  do  in  the  interest  of  the  Art  of  Self-Defence 
was  to  authorize  Serjeant  Carr,  the  drill-master 
of  the  playground,  to  give  lessons  in  sparring  to 
those  boys  who  should  seek  instruction  of  him, 
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under  conditions  settled  with  nice  regard  for 
social  feeling  and  scholastic  discipline,  and 
should  be  pleased  to  pay  for  the  tuition  out  of 
their  private  pocket-money,  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  lesson.  It  was  settled  that  the 
somewhat  clandestine  lessons  should  be  given 
behind  closed  doors  in  a  particular  chamber  of 
the  edifice  known  by  the  name  of  Playground 
Buildings,  and  nowhere  else;  that  Serjeant  Carr 
should  never  receive  more  than  two  pupils  at  a 
time  in  the  said  chamber ;  that  '  the  gloves ' 
should  never  be  seen  outside  the  pugilistic  lec- 
ture-room ;  and  that  the  professor  should  tell  the 
outer  world  as  little  as  possible  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  secret  chamber. 

Between  January,  1844,  and  the  following 
midsummer,  Robin  received  so  many  lessons  in 
the  manly  art  from  Serjeant  Carr,  and  paid  the 
Serjeant  so  many  shillings,  that  he  was  less  con- 
spicuous than  heretofore  in  the  sports  of  the 
playground,  and  had  nearly  come  to  the  end  of 
his  pocket-money,  when,  at  the  opening  of  the 
midsummer,  he  was  again  '  put  in  funds '  by  the 
unexpected  gift  of  five  shillings  from  his  grand- 
father, a  noble  present  of  ten  shillings  from  his 
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Aunt  Margaret,  and  a  tip  of  one  sovereign  from 
Mr.  Norcross,  who  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
boy,  and  had  somehow  learned  (Mr.  Norcross 
somehow  discovered  everything  about  every- 
body) that  he  was  spending  his  money  freely  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  manly  art.  Fortunately  for 
Robin,  he  was  not  feeing  an  incompetent  teach- 
er. It  was  from  Serjeant  Caxr  that  he  learned 
'  the  trick  of  the  following  tap,' — the  trick  by 
which  an  expert  bruiser  sometimes  contrives  to 
plant,  almost  in  the  same  instant,  two  separate 
blows,  dealt  with  the  same  fist,  on  exactly  the 
same  spot  of  the  enemy's  *  nut.'  Of  course,  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  this 
familiar  trick,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  pugilist  to 
move  his  head  to  right  or  left  the  instant  it  is 
'touched.'  No  Eton  boy  of  Claud's  age  and 
superiority  would,  in  the  last  century,  have  been 
likely  to  suffer  severely  from  the  trick.  But, 
owing  to  circumstances  already  indicated,  the 
manly  art  had  in  '44  been  for  some  years  shame- 
fully neglected  at  the  most  ancient  of  our  public 
schools. 

The  fight,  for  which  Robin  prepared  his  forces 
thus  deliberately,  came  to  pass  suddenly  at  last,, 
after  the  wont  of  memorable  battles. 
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The  children  and  Laura  Metefield  had  spent 
the  forenoon  in  a  rowing-boat  on  the  Gipping, 
Laura  and  the  two  boys  taking  the  oars  by  turns, 
whilst  the  one  of  the  three  elders,  who  was  not 
handling  an  oar,  played  the  part  of  coxswain. 
Olive  and  Sophy  sat  side  by  side  on  the  seat  of 
luxury,  chattering  with  their  usual  liveliness  and 
enjoying  themselves  heartily.  It  had  been  a  de- 
lightful morning.  The  tide  was  high,  and  a  light 
breeze  played  over  the  river,  that  curved  round 
the  Nazings,  lipping  and  lapping  the  green 
margin  of  the  park.  At  noon  the  voyagers  made 
for  the  boat-house,  where  they  surrendered  their 
craft  to  the  skipper  of  the  admiral's  sailing- 
boat,  and  set  out  at  1.10  for  the  hall,  going 
by  a  longer  way,  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  and 
murmurous  music  of  the  trees.  At  two  o'clock 
the  four  children  were  sitting  in  the  school-room, 
all  trim  and  ready  for  dinner,  that  was  later  than 
usual  by  a  few  minutes,  because  Dr.  Sylvester 
stayed  something  longer  than  he  should  have 
done  in  the  library,  chatting  with  the  admiral. 
The  exercise  and  merry  air  had  given  the  young 
people  the  keen  appetite  appropriate  to  healthy 
children  at  the  customary  dinner-hour ;  so  that 
Claud,  sitting  with  the  last  number  of  one  of 
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Dickens's  serial  stories  in  his  hands,  was  not 
singular  in  secretly  murmuring  at  the  elegant 
young  man,  who  was  delaying  to  sound  the 
second  gong. 

i  Ah !'  cried  Claud,  throwing  down  the  green 
leaves  and  springing  to  his  feet,  as  his  quick  ears 
caught  the  sound  of  retreating  wheels,  *  there 
goes  the  apothecary's  rattle-trap.  That's  a 
good  job  !  Now  we  shall  have  dinner.  Tinker, 
tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  rich  man,  poor  man,  apothe- 
cary, thief.  Thank  the  pigs,  the  apothecary 
hasn't  carried  off  my  appetite  !' 

Unquestionably  the  speech,  so  disrespectful  to 
the  physician,  his  cabriolet,  and  his  grandson, 
was  not  in  Claud's  best  vein  ;  but,  in  the  superior 
boy's  excuse,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  he  was 
irritated  by  the  keenness  of  his  desire  for  dinner, 
and  spoke  in  a  reckless  way,  rather  than  with  a 
design  of  annoying  Robin. 

*  Claud,  I  am  astonished, — you  are  rude  !'  re- 
marked Sophy  in  her  severest  style. 

Boom-oo-oo-oom!  went  the  second  gong. 

'  Allow  me  the  honour,  Sophy,  of  leading  you 
in  to  dinner,'  said  Claud,  bowing  before  the 
eight-years-old  Sophy. 
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'  Thank  you,  Claud,'  replied  the  heiress  of  the 
Nazings,  drawing  herself  to  her  full  height,  as 
she  waved  Claud  away.  '  I  prefer  being  taken 
in  to  dinner  by  Dr.  Rattletrap's  grandson.  Dear 
boy  Robin,  be  kind  enough  to  take  me.' 

Out  of  respect  for  the  ladies,  in  whose  pre- 
sence it  would  of  course  be  unseemly  for  him  to 
have  a  row  with  Claud,  Robin  had  forborne  to 
say  a  word  in  reply  to  the  insolent  reference  to  his 
grandfather's  profession  and  gig.  Swelling  with 
indignation  though  he  was,  Robin  had  not  even 
thrown  a  look  of  defiance  at  his  enemy.  But, 
after  thanking  Sophy  with  his  eyes  for  her 
sympathy  with  his  outraged  feelings,  he  could 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  glancing 
triumphantly  at  the  future  Lord  Hartlesham,  as 
he  moved  off  towards  the  dining-room. 

'Will  you  reject  me,  also?'  enquired  Claud 
pleadingly,  offering  his  arm  to  Olive. 

Instead  of  declining  to  take  the  proffered  arm, 
Olive  put  her  hand  through  it  with  alacrity,  and 
as  she  did  so  gave  Claud  a  re-assuring  look  with 
her  laughing  eyes.  The  pretty  little  brunette, 
who  seized  every  occasion  for  taking  his  side  in 
a  play-ground  tiff,  was  in  no  humour  to  draw 
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away  from  him  for  a  few  idle  words.  The  look 
from  her  laughing  eyes  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  done, 

'  I  am  glad  to  have  your  arm  for  once  : — and 
what  an  absurd  fuss  those  two  are  making  just 
about  nothing  !' 

'  You  have  changed  partners  V  remarked  An- 
toinette Fludgate,  as  the  young  people  entered 
the  dining-room  in  a  new  order. 

'  Yes,  Lady  Fludgate,'  said  the  superior  boy* 
hiding  his  genuine  chagrin  with  an  affectation  of 
amusement,  c  I  am  in  disgrace,  and  Sophy  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me.' 

1 1  have  come  in  with  Robin,'  remarked  Sophy, 
with  severe  dignity,  '  because  I  prefer  Yarlsport 
boys  to  Eton  boys ; — they  are  better-mannered 
than  Eton  boys.' 

Showing  the  three  seniors  at  the  dinner-table 
that  something  of  the  nature  of  a  quarrel  had 
taken  place  in  the  school-room,  this  impressive 
utterance  decided  them  to  make  no  further 
reference  to  the  change  of  partners,  and  to  defer 
their  enquiries  respecting  the  incidents  that  had 
resulted  in  Sophy's  preference  for  Yarlsport 
boys. 
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Though  the  three  seniors  exerted  themselves 
to  talk  for  the  entertainment  of  the  whole  party, 
and  though  they  were  fairly  well  aided  by 
Claud  and  Olive,  it  was  far  from  a  lively  repast. 
Sophy  was  neither  sulky  nor  in  any  other  way 
aggressive  in  her  discontent ;  but  from  the 
seriousness  of  her  usually  bright  face,  and  the 
silence  of  her  usually  vivacious  tongue,  it  was 
manifest  that  she  was  out  of  humour  with  life. 
Though  he  was  sufficiently  observant  of  the 
requirements  of  etiquette,  and  made  attempts  to 
play  a  part  in  the  conversation,  it  was  apparent 
to  the  elders  that  Robin  was  preoccupied  with 
thoughts  arising  from  something  that  had  ruffled 
his  temper. 

The  meal  over,  the  party  dispersed  with  sig- 
nificant quickness.  Expressing  his  gratitude  for 
hospitable  treatment,  Claud  explained  to  Lady 
Fludgate  that  an  engagement  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  constrained  him  to  return  at  once  to 
Hitcham  Friars.  On  hearing  this  announcement, 
Olive  slipped  into  the  gardens  in  front  of  the 
house,  with  the  intention  of  waylaying  Claud, 
as  he  set  out  for  home.  Merely  saying  '  Then 
good-bye,  Claud  !'  Sophy  went  off  to  the  school- 
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room  without  offering  her  hand  to  the  departing 
guest.  Sophy  hoped  that  Robin,  who  had  dis- 
appeared in  a  twinkling,  would  seek  her  in  the 
school-room,  so  that  they  might  review  the  posi- 
tion from  their  point  of  view.  But  Sophy's  hope 
was  disappointed.  Time  was  precious  just  then 
to  Robin,  who  had  an  affair  of  moment  on  his 
hands,  and  went  off  to  attend  to  it.  Olive  in 
like  manner  failed  to  get  the  few  words  she 
desired  with  Claud  in  the  gardens.  Instead  of 
coming  to  her  in  those  grounds  when  she  saw 
him  and  called  to  him,  Claud  only  waved  his 
hand  and  gave  her  a  cheery  good-bye,  as  he 
hastened  towards  the  small  gate  of  the  wire- 
fence  by  which  he  had  entered  the  park. 

Claud  had  walked  some  four  hundred  yards 
over  the  turf  of  the  park,  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foot-track  from  Steeple-Nazing  to 
Hitcham  Friars,  and  was  between  two  oaks 
that  had  stood  for  generations  near  one  another, 
when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  Robin, 
who  stepped  suddenly  from  the  concealment 
afforded  him  by  one  of  the  trees. 

'You  forgot  to  bid  me  good-bye,  Claud,' 
Robin  remarked  calmly. 
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'  I  should  have  said  good-bye,  had  I  met  you 
as  I  came  away,'  replied  the  superior  boy,  with 
composure. 

'So,'  continued  Robin,  overlooking  the  re- 
sponse to  his  previous  words,  '  I  have  come  out 
all  this  way  to  bid  you  good-bye.' 

'  You  are  very  good,  but  I  hope  you  won't 
be  long  in  doing  it,  as  I  wish  to  be  going  on 
my  homeward  way.' 

■  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  I  can  help. 
— I  will  accompany  you  on  your  homeward  way.' 

*  Thank  you,  young  Sylvester,  we  may  as 
well  part  here,  for  I  wish  to  be  alone.' 

1  Do  you  remember,  Claud,'  said  Robin,  '  that 
last  September  I  declined  to  accompany  you  on 
your  homeward  way,  when  you  invited  me  to 
do  so  1  Well,  to  make  amends  for  my  incivility 
on  that  occasion,  I  mean  to  accompany  you  now.' 

'  It's  a  long  way  to  Hitcham  Friars  rectory.' 

'  I  shan't  attend  you  the  whole  way,  but  only 
till  we  are  well  out  of  view  of  those  windows,' 
replied  Robin,  pointing  to  Nazing  House. 

'  I  did  not  speak  before  dinner,'  Robin  added, 
in  a  tone  of  explanation,  'when  you  insulted 
me  in  the  school  room  before  Sophy  and  Olive, 
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because  I  did  not  wish  to  have  a  scene  in  their 
presence ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  shan't  bid 
you  good-bye  till  we  are  out  of  sight  of  the 
house.     I  suppose  you  understand  me?' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  do,'  returned  the  superior  boy. 
'You  must  mean  that  you  want  to  fight.  You 
cheeky  little  fellow,  do  you  want  me  to  smash 
yon  V 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  Robin,  bowing  politely. 
'  I  don't  want  you  to  smash  me.  I  shan't  trouble 
you  to  do  that ;  but  I  mean  to  thrash  you.' 

'  You  monstrous  little  fool !  Just  think  what 
you  are  bringing  on  yourself.  1  should  be  sorry 
to  hurt  you,  but,  if  you  force  me  to  fight,  my 
honour  will  require  me  to  put  out  my  strength, 
and  then  .  .  .' 

'  And  then,'  Robin  responded  mockingly,  '  the 
consequences  will  be  awful  to  contemplate. — 
Come,  Claud,'  he  continued  gravely,  '  don't  think 
to  frighten  me  by  that  sort  of  bluff.  It  won't 
do.  We  had  better  be  walking,  as  I  don't  mean 
to  leave  you  till  we  are  well  out  of  sight  of 
those  windows.  You  can  scarcely  think  of  re- 
treating, and  putting  yourself  under  cover  of 
the  petticoats,  as  you  were  when  you  insulted 
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me,  and  thought  to  insult  me  with  impunity.' 
Claud  thought  he  should  not  weaken  his  posi- 
tion by  walking  a  few  hundred  yards.  In  five 
minutes  something  of  Robin's  heat  would  have 
passed  off,  and  then  he  would  be  more  amenable 
to  reason.  So  he  walked  slowly  on  his  homeward 
way,  with  this  insane  young  Sylvester  at  his  side. 
Claud  was  not  a  coward,  although  he  had  un- 
questionably shown  himself  a  bully  to  Robin. 
He  was  not  the  boy  to  shirk  a  fight  which  he 
had  provoked,  or  under  any  circumstances  to  try 
to  avoid  assault  and  battery  by  donning  the 
white  feather.  But  he  was  sorry  things  had 
gone  so  far  between  himself  and  young  Sylves- 
ter, for  whom  he  nursed  as  much  respect  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  superior  boy  to  entertain  for 
so  inferior  an  individual.  Regarding  him  with 
secret  approval  as  a  plucky  little  fellow,  he  re- 
membered how  well  he  had  behaved  last  winter 
holidays,  when  a  certain  ankle  was  sprained, 
and  a  certain  white-faced  chestnut  pony  had 
turned  up  lame.  Though  he  had  no  doubt 
that,  if  it  came  to  fighting,  he  should  smash 
Robin  consumedly,  Claud  was  reluctant  to  smash 
a  small  boy  of  such  unquestionable  merit.     It 
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already  troubled  Claud's  conscience,  that  he  had 
insulted  Robin  by  speaking  of  his  grandfather  as 
an  apothecary,  when  Dr.  Sylvester  was  not  an 
apothecary  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  term,  and 
whereas,  even  though  Dr.  Sylvester  had  been  a 
sort  of  scientific  grocer,  Robin  could  not  have 
been  fairly  held  accountable  for  the  humility  of 
his  grandfather's  vocation.  Moreover,  though  he 
had  not  even  the  faintest  flickering  of  a  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  smash  Robin,  and  in  case  of 
need  to  knock  him  into  potted  meat,  Claud  knew 
that  Robin  was  very  plucky,  possessed  strong 
muscles,  had  some  time  since  struck  a  butcher's 
boy  to  the  ground,  and  was  not  a  boy  to  be 
smashed  and  knocked  into  pounded  meat,  till  he 
had  given  the  operator  some  disfiguring  blows. 
Claud  did  not  wish  to  be  disfigured  by  Robin, 
so  as  to  become  a  contemptible  creature  to 
Sophy,  and  a  pitiable  object  to  Olive.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Claud  thought  he  would 
try  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  making  Robin 
the  amende  honorable  of  any  such  apology  as 
an  Eton  boy  could,  without  disgrace,  offer  to  a 
Yarlsport  boy. 

'  Well,  Sylvester,  I  think  we  have  walked  far 
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enough,'  said  Claud,  when  he  and  Robin  had 
come  to  a  point  of  the  park,  where  no  single 
window  or  brick  of  Nazing  House  was  visible 
to  them. 

4  Yes,'  replied  Robin,  *  this  will  do.  There  is 
plenty  of  elbow-room  here,  and  we  are  well 
away  from  the  house.  Let  us  get  to  work. 
You  had  better  put  off  your  jacket,  for  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  mean  business ;'  and,  as  he  gave 
the  enemy  this  counsel,  Robin  put  off  his  own 
jacket,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground. 

'Now,  Sylvester,  my  clear  boy,  do  listen  to 
reasou,'  Claud  began  ;  '  I  sincerely  regret  what 
has  taken  place,  and  if  this  difficulty  can  be 
settled  by  any  such  apology  as— — ' 

'  No,  no,'  remarked  Robin,  drawing  nearer  to 
his  opponent,  whilst  he  spoke  with  disdainful 
precision,  '  that  won't  do.  You  have  bullied  me 
from  the  first  day  of  our  meeting  ;  for  a  boy  can 
bully  a  smaller  boy  with  his  tongue  as  well  as 
his  fists.  You  have  just  now  insulted  me  before 
the  girls.  And  now,  after  all  your  bullying,  you 
would  like  to  escape  a  licking  by  saying  you 
are  sorry.  Bullies  are  always  cowards.  But  it 
won't  do,  Mr.  White  Feather.     I  have  told  you 

VOL.  ill.  E 
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to  be  on  your  guard  ;'  and,  as  be  uttered  tbese 
last  words,  Robin  witb  tbe  quickness  of  light- 
ning gave  Claud  a  ringing  slap  on  his  left  cheek. 

The  slap  was  repaid  witb  a  blow,  strong  and 
straight,  that  caugbt  Robin  just  under  the  chin, 
and  sent  him  to  the  ground.  What  Robin  bad 
designed  for  a  sprigbtly  challenge  had  been 
answered  witb  Etonian  promptitude,  that  made 
the  preliminary  skirmish  a  round,  ending  in  a 
flash,  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  young  Sylvester. 

The  second  round  was  a  much  longer  affair. 
The  two  boys  danced  about,  white  face  to  white 
face,  and  eyes  flashing  at  eyes,  squaring  at  one 
another,  making  points,  delivering  ineffectual 
blows.  Once  Robin  felt  a  touch  high  on  his 
forehead,  and  once  he  got  in  upon  Claud's  chin 
with  his  left  fist.  But  no  serious  harm  was  done 
by  eitber  blow.  The  dancing  about  and  the 
striking  out  in  vain  went  on  for  another  three 
minutes,  when  a  clever  blow  from  Claud's  right 
arm  sent  Serjeant  Carr's  pupil  again  to  tbe 
ground.  It  seemed  tbat,  with  all  his  dexterity 
in  giving  the  following  tap  to  the  bag  of  flour, 
tbe  bladder  of  lard,  and  tbe  divers  other  in- 
animate objects  on  whicb  he  had  practised  the 
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trick,  Robin  was  destined  to  fare  no  better  in 
actual  service  than  any  one  of  the  countless 
gamblers  who  have  gone  in  for  breaking  the 
bank  with  '  a  system,'  or  any  child  who  tries  to 
catch  the  bird  by  laying  a  little  salt  on  its  tail. 

But,  in  the  third  round,  fortune  favoured 
Robin.  Seeing  his  opportunity,  Robin  seized 
it,  and  staked  his  pugilistic  existence  on  making 
the  most  of  it.  All  that  followed  was  the  affair 
of  two  seconds.  It  was  as  though  mother  earth, 
taking  the  smaller  boy  under  her  protection, 
sent  him  like  a  shot  through  Claud's  guard. 
The  younger  lad  leaped  forward  as  he  struck, 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  together 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his  arm  into  the 
successive  blows.  It  was  not  pugilism,  but  it 
was  magnificent !  Rap-tap,  and  down  went 
Claud  on  his  back, — with  a  mark  on  his  fore- 
head immediately  over  his  left  eye,  '  a  very 
palpable  hit,'  that  resulted  in  a  swelling  as  big 
as  an  apple,  that  in  due  course  displayed  the 
usual  chromatic  effects  in  red,  black,  purple, 
green,  and  yellow.  It  was  done  in  half-a-trice, 
and  Robin  was  standing  exultant  over  his  fallen 
foe,  who  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  feet,  when 
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a  clear,  deep,  suave  voice  was  heard  to  inquire, 
1  Well,  boys,  what  is  all  this  about  V  The 
speaker  was  the  admiral,  who  had  followed 
the  boys  over  the  park  to  the  scene  of  combat. 
'Hold  your  ground,  boys,'  Sir  Geoffrey  con- 
tinued, in  a  calm,  passionless,  polite,  but  yet 
authoritative  tone.  '  Stay  where  you  are, 
Claud, — and  you,  Robin,  stand  there.  This 
affair  has  gone  far  enough — at  least,  in  my 
park.  Possibly  it  may  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
I  am  the  arbitrator.  Now,  Claud,  you  speak 
first.' 

Obeying  the  chief's  order,  Claud  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  matter, — an  account  that  was 
straightforward,  truthful,  and  in  other  respects 
creditable  to  the  witness  against  himself.  By 
thoughtless  speech  he  had  insulted  Robin  in  the 
hearing  of  ladies,  and  so  there  had  been  a  fight- 
In  conclusion,  the  witness  bore  testimony  to 
Robin's  pugilistic  fairness  and  efficiency. 

1  Sylvester's  fighting/  said  the  superior  boy,. 
'  isn't  all  that  it  should  be  in  respect  to  style 
and  finish.  But  he  has  a  quick  eye,  he  is 
plucky,  and  he  is  a  hard  hitter, — a  remarkably 
hard  hitter  for  a  boy  of  his  age  and  size.' 
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On  being  pressed  for  the  exact  words  of  the 
insulting  speech,  Claud  repeated  them  with  a 
painful  effort. 

'  And  those  words  were  spoken  in  the  pres- 
ence and  hearing  of  the  ladies  V  inquired  the 
arbitrator. 

Claud  bowed. 

1  In  the  hearing  of  Lady  Fludgate  and  Miss 
Metefieldf 

s  No,  admiral,  they  were  away  from  the  school- 
room.' 

'Eh,  1  see, — in  the  presence  of  the  girls?' 
remarked  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  proper  judicial 
seriousness  of  voice,  though  a  smile  was  just 
perceptible  at  the  corners  of  his  lips. 

'  Yes,  admiral,  they  were  the  ladies.' 

1  And  now,  Robin,'  said  the  arbitrator,  turning 
to  young  Sylvester,  '  what  have  you  to  say  V 

'  Nothing,  admiral,'  was  the  answer,  '  except 
that  Claud  has  put  the  case  something  too  well 
for  me,  and  has  said  nothing  of  one  or  two 
things  to  his  own  credit.  His  statement  was 
generous.  Though  the  slighting  words  began 
with  him,  they  were  not  all  spoken  by  him. 
When  I  was  forcing  the  fight  upon  him,  he  did 
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everything  he  could  do  in  honour  to  pacify  me. 
Instead  of  consenting  to  accept  the  apology  he 
was  offering  to  make,  I  cut  him  short  by  charg- 
ing him  most  unjustly — most  unjustly,  as  I  now 
feel — with  mounting  the  white  feather.  And 
then  I  struck  the  first  blow.  Moreover,  admiral, 
he  fights  better  than  I  do,  though  he  happened 
to  be  on  the  ground  when  you  came  up.  He 
had  already  given  me  two  floorers.  Now,  in 
his  statement  he  said  nothing  of  these  things.' 

Before  delivering  judgment,  the  admiral  took 
out  his  snuff-box  and  refreshed  himself  with  a 
little  pinch  of  his  favourite  '  mixture/ 

1  Well,  this  isn't  such  a  very  serious  affair, 
after  all,'  remarked  Sir  Geoffrey,  proceeding  to 
review  the  whole  case, — '  at  least,  not  so  serious 
that  it  need  go  any  further.  Of  course,  it 
wasn't  wise  of  you,  Claud,  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Sylvester  as  an  apothecary,  for  he  isn't  an 
apothecary,  but  a  highly  educated  physician, — 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge  as  well  as  of  Edin- 
burgh. You  might  as  well  call  me  a  fish- 
monger, because  1  used  to  go  to  sea  in  the 
way  of  business,'  (a  remark  that  caused  both 
boys  to  smile,  it  was  so  droll  and  so  exactly 
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like  the  old  admiral).     '  The  speech  was  not  less 
out  of  place  for  being  made  in  my  house.     You 
mayn't   know  it,   but  my  father,   like   Robin's 
father,  was  an   eminent  London  physician,  and 
my  grandfather,  like  Robin's  grandfather,  was  a 
country  doctor.     So,  you  see,  Robin  and  I  are 
on  all  fours,  in  respect  to  paternal  dignity.     I 
suppose,  Claud,  I  shan't  be  doing  you  injustice 
by  saying  that  you  have  been  something  too 
masterful  and  grand  over  Robin,  partly  because 
you  are  the  bigger  boy,  and  partly  because  you 
are  an  Eton  boy,  and  partly  because  you  are 
likely  to  become  Lord  Martlesham.     Well,  no 
one  of  these  reasons,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
would  justify  you  in  looking  down   on  such  a 
boy   as   Robin    Sylvester.     In    the    "  Book    of 
Blytheshire  Pedigrees,"  compiled  by  the  late  Sir 
Frank  Fludgate,  you  may  discover  that  Robin's 
lineal  ancestors  were  a  great  knightly  family  in 
this  county  long  before  either  the  Fludgates  or 
the  Ensigns  entered  it.     That  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  your  consideration,  Claud.     Moreover,  Claud, 
take  to   heart  the  fine  precept  Noblesse  oblige, 
and  make  it  a  rule  of  your  life.     It  is   a  fine 
precept,  all  the  finer  because  the  noblesse  com- 
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prises  every  degree  of  nobility,  from  princes  on 
their  thrones  to  untitled  gentlemen.  I  am  not 
going  to  bore  you  with  a  lecture  on  the 
obligations  of  nobility,  for  lecturing  isn't  in 
my  line,  and  I  never  yet  knew  the  boy  who 
liked  to  be  lectured.  Still  I  may  say  that  one 
of  the  most  stringent  of  those  obligations  is  the 
duty  of  every  gentleman  to  be  considerate  for 
the  feelings  of  his  neighbours,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self in  respect  to  dignity  and  privilege.  Enough 
on  that  point.  Don't  think,  boys,  that  I  am 
displeased  with  either  of  you  for  fighting.  I 
belong  to  one  of  the  fighting  services ;  and 
when  I  was  a  boy  I  used  my  fists  like  other 
boys.  Sometimes  I  came  off  second  best,  some- 
times I  came  off  second  worst.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  such  a  humbug  as  to  pretend  that  I  think 
fighting  either  wicked  or  ungentlemanlike.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  from  the  handsome  way  in  which 
you  have  spoken  of  one  another,  that  your 
quarrel  has  gone  far  enough.  If  you  think 
otherwise,  you  are  of  course  free  to  fight  again. 
But,  in  that  case,  you  may  not  fight  at  Nazing. 
You  see,  fighting  is  a  thing  for  men  and  boys  to 
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keep  as  far  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  away 
from  the  knowledge  of  women  and  girls.  Of 
course  you  must  both  go  off  and  keep  away 
from  Nazing  Park  till  you  have  lost  the  marks 
of  war.  But,  as  I  like  both  of  you,  I  hope  you'll 
come  as;am  as  soon  as  vou  have  lost  the  marks. 
Be  off,  Claud, — I  shall  send  Robin  back  to 
Yarlsport  on  the  dog-cart.     There,  I  have  done.' 

*  Before  I  go,  admiral,'  said  Claud  Ensign,  <  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  more  words.  I  should 
like  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  treated 
Robin  rightly,  and  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  mistake  towards  him.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
me  to  know  that  I  am  young  enough  to  retrieve 
the  mistake.  At  present  I  say  nothing  more  in 
the  way  of  apology  to  Robin,  for  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  he  would  like  me  to  do  so.  But  I 
hope  he  will  accept  this  statement  as  the  ex- 
pression of  my  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
him,  and  to  make  any  apology  that  may  be 
agreeable  to  him.  He  is  not  likely  to  wish  me 
to  make  an  humiliating  apology.' 

After  listening  to  this  avowal,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fludgate  slowly  faced-about  from  the  superior 
•boy  to  Robin,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
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'  Well,  Robin,  what  do  you  say  Y  It  took 
the  admiral  a  few  seconds  to  face-about;  for 
since  his  return  from  China  he  had  grown 
notably  slow  in  his  movements.  On  coming 
face-about,  the  admiral  saw  no  Robin.  The 
younger  boy  had  left  the  ground  where  he  was 
told  to  remain.  '  Hullo,  what's  this  V  ejaculated 
Sir  Geoffrey,  as  he  again  faced-about,  so  as  to 
confront  Claud  once  more.  It  was  not  in  the 
admiral's  power  to  resent  Robin's  disobedience, 
for  there  he  stood,  shaking  Claud's  right  hand 
vehemently.  '  Well,'  cried  Sir  Geoffrey  glee- 
fully, '  I  won't  punish  you  this  time  for  leaving 
your  post  without  permission,  Robin ;  and,  since 
the  humour  is  up  for  shaking  hands,  let  us  shake 
hands  all  round.' 

Ten  minutes  later  Robin  was  on  the  top  of 
the  yellow  dog-cart,  and  on  his  way  back  to 
Yarlsport,  without  having  been  permitted  to 
take  leave  of  Lady  Fludgate  and  the  other 
ladies.  The  cart  was  driven  by  Mr.  Tom  Con- 
stantine,  who  had  by  this  time  planted  his 
household  gods  in  a  keeper's  lodge  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Nazing  demesne,  and  had  con- 
sented   to   take   permanent    office    under    the 
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admiral  as  ranger-in-chief  of  the  park  and 
woods,  master  of  the  horse,  controller  of  car- 
riages, and  riding-master  equerry  to  the  ladies. 

At  first  it  was  decided  by  the  admiral,  Lady 
Fludgate,  and  Laura  Metefield  that  nothing 
should  be  said  to  the  girls  of  the  incidents  im- 
mediately preceding  Robin's  sudden  and  (to  the 
girls)  mysterious  dismissal.  But  the  girls'  em- 
barrassing questions  determined  the  elders  to 
take  the  course  of  candour.  On  being  told  by 
her  mother  that  Robin  had  fought  Claud  and 
come  honourably  out  of  the  engagement,  Sophy 
exclaimed  enthusiastically, 

1  How  noble  of  the  dear  boy  Robin  !' 

On  learning  from  Laura  Metefield  that  Sir 
Geoffrey  came  to  the  field  of  combat  in  time  to 
see  Claud  stretched  upon  the  earth,  to  which  he 
had  been  struck,  Olive  ejaculated, 

*  How  unfortunate  for  poor  Claud, — of  course, 
his  foot  slipped.' 

Fortunately  for  both  girls,  the  two  warriors 
survived  their  bruises  long  before  the  time  came 
for  Claud  to  return  to  Eton.  On  reappearing  at 
dazing  Park,  the  boys  bore  themselves  to  one 
another  in  a  way  that  was  altogether  satisfac- 
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toiy  to  the  older  observers,  and,  from  different 
points  of  view,  appeared  admirable  to  Olive  and 
Sophy. 

'  How  noble,'  thought  Sophy,  <  and  how 
generous  it  is  of  Robin  to  forgive  his  enemy  so 
completely !' 

On  the  other  hand  Olive  said  to  herself, 
'  If  he  were  anything  less  than  a  magnani- 
mous boy,  Claud  would  have  borne  spite  against 
Robin,  after  slipping  up  in  a  way  that  made  him 
appear  to  have  been  knocked  down  by  a  boy  so 
much  smaller  and  younger  than  himself/ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DOWNHILL  OF  LIFE. 

Before  leaving  Capetown,  Geoffrey  Challoner 
learned  what  Dr.  Markham  and  Dr.  Harness 
thought  of  the  state  of  his  heart,  and  was  ad- 
monished by  Dr.  Markham  to  consult  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  London  physicians  who  were 
at  that  time  the  chief  authorities  on  maladies 
of  that  organ.  During  his  stay  in  town,  after 
his  restful  sojourn  at  Birkwood,  the  admiral 
exceeded  Dr.  Markham's  advice  by  consulting 
both  the  eminent  specialists,  who  without  con- 
ferring with  one  another,  concurred  in  support- 
ing the  joint  opinion  of  the  South  African 
physician  and  the  doctor  of  the  Troubridge. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  time  and  excessive 
exertion  had  injured  the  naturally  weak  heart. 
The  mischief  was  not  serious  at  present,  might 
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abate,  might  even  disappear  altogether.  It 
might  also  become  more  troublesome,  in  which 
case  the  patient  would  not  be  likely  to  live  to 
the  end  of  his  seventieth  year.  Prescribing  the 
same  medicines,  both  specialists  severally  and 
without  intercommunication  gave  the  patient 
the  same  directions  for  ordering  his  life  so  as  to 
aid  the  cleverest  of  all  physicians,  Dame  Nature. 
He  should  avoid  every  kind  of  exertion  and 
amusement  that  would  result  in  strong  mental 
agitation,  spiritual  distress,  or  bodily  fatigue. 
He  must  school  himself  to  take  life  in  a  tranquil, 
easy,  even  indolent  w^ay,  that  would  tend  to 
discredit  his  reputation  for  alacrity.  He  might 
ride— indeed,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  ride — 
if  he  could  be  content  to  ride  a  steady  horse  at 
a  foot-pace.  Instead  of  walking  briskly,  he 
must  drill  himself  to  walk  like  a  lounger.  He 
should  spend  most  of  his  wakeful  time  in  the 
air,  sauntering  about  his  gardens,  riding  his 
quiet  cob  at  foot-pace,  driving  in  open  carriages. 
He  might  play  bowls  (his  favourite  garden- 
game),  if  he  played  in  a  leisurely  and  cautious 
way,  exerting  himself  as  little  as  possible,  and 
taking  his  bowls  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant, 
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instead  of  stooping  and  picking  them  from  the 
ground  himself.  He  might  amuse  himself  with 
his  sailing-boat,  but  should  avoid  the  sea  when 
it  was  at  all  merry.  As  he  was  sound  as  a 
roach  in  all  his  other  organs,  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  humour  Dr.  Diet,  but  he  must  do  his 
utmost  to  conciliate  Dr.  Temperance,  Dr.  Ease, 
Dr.  Merriman,  and  Dr.  Quiet.  In  laying  down 
rules  of  temperance  for  his  observance,  the  two 
specialists  were  not  severe  in  respect  to  wine. 
Authorizing  their  patient  to  take  his  old  daily 
minimum  of  port  or  sherry,  they  merely  forbade 
him  to  exceed  the  honest  pint  even  on  birthdays 
and  other  high  festivals. 

Though  he  was  fearless  of  death,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fludgate, — so  fortunate  in  the  wife  he  adored, 
the  child  in  whom  he  delighted,  and  the  wealth 
which  had  come  to  him  so  unexpectedly  and 
conveniently, — wished  to  live  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. He  therefore  determined  to  act  with 
habitual  steadiness  and  daily  care  on  the  advice 
of  his  physicians.  To  escape  the  annoyances 
that  are  apt  to  come  to  a  county  magistrate,  he 
declined  to  be  placed  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  when  he  was   pressed    by  the  Earl  of 
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Benacre  to  take  his  place  amongst  the  rural 
justices.  He  was  no  less  resolute  in  declining 
to  represent  his  division  of  the  shire  in  parlia- 
ment, on  the  unexpected  death  of  Sir  Arthur 
Bloodstone,  of  Riphanger  Hall,  baronet.  There 
was  no  fear  of  an  electoral  contest;  for,  in  184-1, 
the  parliamentary  interests  of  the  electors  of 
East  Blytheshire  were  controlled  by  a  junto  of 
county  magnates,  who  sent  whatever  persons 
they  pleased  to  their  two  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

'  My  kind  friends,'  he  replied,  to  the  gentle- 
men who,  as  deputies  of  the  junto,  offered  him 
the  vacant  seat,  '  I  appreciate  the  compliment 
you  have  paid  me,  but  you  would  do  me  a  great 
unkindness  by  forcing  me  into  a  position  for 
which  I  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
endowments.  I  wish  to  spend  my  remaining 
years  in  tranquillity,  and  to  pass  four- fifths  of  each 
year  in  Blytheshire.  Moreover,  East  Blytheshire 
should  be  represented  in  parliament  by  a  sound 
conservative,  whereas,  apart  from  the  two  or 
three  points  on  which  1  hold  strong  opinions,  I 
am  a  political  nondescript.  I  am  devoted  to  my 
sovereign ;  I  am   desirous  that   the    army  and 
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navy  should  be  maintained  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency,  which  can't  be  accomplished  with- 
out spending  money  liberally  on  both  services  ; 
no  sacrilegious  statesman  shall  ever  with  my 
help  rob  the  church  of  a  single  penny  of  her 
endowments  or  any  one  of  her  privileges ;  I 
wish  the  Nonconformists  to  be  treated  tenderly, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  made  to  understand 
that,  under  existing  arrangements,  they  enjoy 
the  full  measure  of  the  toleration  to  which  they 
are  entitled ;  I  am  convinced  that  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws  would  result  in  the  downfall  of 
our  national  greatness  ;  I  think  the  game-laws 
should  be  administered  mercifully,  but  am  sure 
it  would  be  unwise  to  alter  them  in  any  par- 
ticular; to  me  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
growing  clamour  for  electoral  reform  should  be 
resisted ;  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws 
against  sedition  might  be  amended  in  a  few 
particulars,  so  as  to  muzzle  more  effectually  a 
class  of  political  busybodies  who  delight  in  set- 
ting class  against  class ;  and  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  such  measures  of  social  reform  as  would 
benefit  the  poorer  classes  without  weakening  the 
hands  of  authority.  Upon  my  honour,  gentle- 
VOL.  III.  F 
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men,  apart  from  these  few  matters,  I  have  no 
political  opinions  of  any  kind.  Some  people 
might  call  me  a  conservative,  and  1  am  inclined 
to  think  I  am  rather  more  conservative  than 
liberal.  But  at  the  most  I  must  be  rated  as  a 
half-hearted,  lukewarm,  conservative  nonde- 
script. Now  Blytheshire  ought  to  send  thorough 
conservatives  to  Westminster.' 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  deputation  to  assure  Sir 
Geoffrey  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  so 
healthy  a  political  nondescript  would  do  as  well 
for  their  party  as  a  thorough  old-fashioned  tory, 
and  that  the  selection  of  so  liberal  a  man  to  repre- 
sent the  county  would  have  a  conciliatory  effect 
on  the  East  Blytheshire  dissenters  and  other  mal- 
contents, who  unfortunately  were  growing  in 
number  and  strength,  though  (thank  heavens  !) 
they  were  still  powerless  for  mischief.  The  ad- 
miral stood  firm.  He  would  not  be  a  magistrate 
for  the  shire.  Nor  would  he  be  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county. 

Diverse  in  their  incidents — the  petty  occur- 
rences that  are  so  largely  accountable  for 
domestic  contentment — the  days  of  Admiral 
Fludgate's  sober  and  orderly  existence  at  Naz- 
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ing  Park  were  pervaded  by  the  same  uniform 
peacefulness  arid  felicity.  Rising  from  his  bed 
at  a  rather  early  hour,  after  the  wont  of  most 
old  sailors,  the  admiral  went  from  his  private 
devotions  (a  brief  and  never  omitted  service) 
to  his  library,  where  he  took  his  large  cup  of 
hot  chocolate  and  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter. 
After  this  light  repast,  he  answered  the  letters 
that  had  come  to  him  on  the  previous  day — a  daily 
task  that  on  the  average  afforded  him  employment 
for  rather  more  than  a  hour.  Having  done  his 
letters,  the  master  of  Nazing  Park  gave  a  double 
ring  to  the  library  bell, that  was  followed  prompt- 
ly by  the  booming  of  the  gong  in  the  hall,  and 
two  minutes  later  by  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Fludgate,  Laura  Metefield,  Sophy,  Mrs.  Tim- 
mins  and  the  maid-servants,  and  the  butler  with 
his  pair  of  elegant  young  men.  It  was  the 
assembly  for  family  prayers,  at  which  the  visitors 
in  the  house  were  at  liberty  to  appear,  though 
no  rule  or  usage  required  thern  to  do  so. 

Prayers  in  the  library  were  followed  at  an  in- 
terval by  breakfast,  served  in  the  dining-room, 
always  a  cheerful  and  often  a  gaily,  vivacious 
repast,   whether  the  party   at  table  comprised 
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visitors  staying  in  the  house,  or  consisted  of  the 
five  regular  members  of  the  family  circle,  in- 
cluding Olive  Freeland,  who  was  scarcely  less 
an  inmate  of  the  hall,  than  of  her  guardian's 
abode,  and  who,  during  her  happy  passage 
from  childhood  to  womanly  estate,  often  slept 
at  Nazing  Park  and  yet  more  often  (in  fine 
weather,  when  Mr.  Norcross  was  absent  from  the 
Lodge)  came  over  the  park  in  time  to  breakfast 
with  the  Fludgates.  When  he  had  spent  an 
hour  or  more  in  the  open  air  after  breakfast 
gossiping  with  Netta  and  the  girls  (Laura 
Metefield  being  one  of  the  girls)  in  the  gardens, 
and  going  round  the  stables,  the  admiral  re- 
tired to  the  library,  to  work  for  a  couple  of  hours 
on  the  great  history  of  the  British  Navy,  that 
grew  steadily  to  perfection — the  work's  progress 
being  all  the  more  satisfactory,  because  it  was 
so  gradual. 

In  fine  weather  the  admiral  was  usually  in  the 
gardens  near  the  house,  when  the  first  gong  re- 
minded him  to  prepare  for  luncheon.  After 
that  meal,  his  day  was  all  idleness.  Glad  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  callers,  he  was  continually 
driving  about  in   an  open  carriage  to  visit  his 
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neighbours.  A  frequent  spectator  of  the  girls' 
riding  lessons,  he  was  often  seen  riding  his 
cob  at  foot-pace  over  the  farms  of  his  tenants. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  he  was  often  out  on 
the  Gipping  and  even  on  the  sea  (if  it  were  calm 
as  a  mill-pool)  in  his  sailing-boat.  '  Only  a  little 
rain'  never  kept  him  at  home.  But  even  in 
Blytheshire,  whose  rainfall  is  much  lower  than 
the  rainfall  of  most  English  counties,  '  the 
rain  it  raineth  every  day '  for  weeks  together. 
On  such  clays  the  weather-bound  admiral  showed 
his  capability  for  enjoying  indoor  amusements 
— cards,  chess,  back-gammon,  draughts.  At 
times  also,  in  the  comparatively  '  dark  and 
dirty  days'  of  the  winter  months,  he  liked  to 
skim  the  best  current  belles  lettres,  and  would 
sit  happily  for  hours  together,  while  novels  were 
read  aloud  to  him  by  his  wife  or  Laura  Mete- 
field  or  (in  a  later  period)  by  Sophy — a  reader 
who  delighted  him  vastly,  even  when  the  young 
person  had  the  audacity  to  take  liberties  with 
the  author's  text,  'just  to  see  whether  the  father 
was  properly  attentive.' 

Holding  painful   (to  wit,  extremely  pathetic) 
novels  in  abhorrence,  the  admiral  eschewed  all 
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tales  that  stirred  him  to  tragical  emotion.     Re- 
garding Jane  Austen  as  the  most  delightful  of 
English  story-tellers,  he  never  grew  weary  of  a 
class  of  novels  that  find  few  admirers  in  this 
period  of  sensational  fiction.     The  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery  which  the  admiral  enjoyed  so 
greatly  were  the  passages  of  his  not  exciting 
novels,  that  Sophy  found  most  tame,  when  she 
had  lived  to  be  his  occasional  reader  on  rainy 
days.     It  must  be  told  regretfully  that  Sophy 
was   more  than   once   guilty   of    shortening   a 
chapter  of  natural  scenery  by  '  skipping  '  entire 
sentences.     The    occasional    reader    did    even 
worse,    in   changing   the    colours    of     flowers, 
the  months   in   which  they  blossomed,  and  in 
altering  the    grander  features  of  the    scenery. 
Whenever   the   listener    ejaculated:     'Pshaw! 
that   flower   is   never   blue,'  or  '  Nonsense  !  the 
scene  is  laid  on  an  early  day  of  May,  and  that 
flower  never  blossoms  before  the   end  of  June,' 
Sophy's  outbreak  of  ringing  laughter  was  sure 
to  inform  the  listener  that  he  had  been  again 
'  taken  in '  by  a  daring  alteration  of  the  author's 
text.     But  sometimes  the  tamperer  with  printed 
words  was  detected  by  the  father,  with  whom 
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she  trifled  so  audaciously.  For  example,  when 
Sophy  (cetat.  15)  endowed  the  Suffolk  coast 
with  cliffs  of  pink  granite,  that  glowed  with  soft 
effulgence  under  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  the 
admiral  raised  his  white  head  from  the  pillow 
at  the  back  of  his  easy-chair,  and  remarked 
smilingly, 

6  You  little  puss,  if  you  don't  read  honestly, 
I'll  send  for  Laura  Metefield,  and  tell  her  to 
carry  you  off  and  whip  you  with  the  black 
feather !' 

'  What  about  Laura  Metefield  and  the  black 
feather?'  enquired  Laura,  popping  into  the  library 
just  in  time  to  catch  Sir  Geoffrey's  menace. 

1  Take  her  off  and  'punish  her,'  ordered  the 
admiral,  after  giving  Laura  the  particulars  of 
the  case  against  the  shameless  culprit,  who 
passed  into  convulsions  of  merriment  whilst  the 
indictment  was  being  set  forth. 

'  I  can't  help  you,  admiral,  this  time,'  Laura 
replied  merrily,  nodding  her  head  with  a  levity 
ill-beseeming  her  profession.  '  The  feather  would 
be  a  delicate  pink.' 

c  What  do  you  mean  by  a  delicate  pink 
feather  V 
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'  Don't  you  know  V  retorted  Laura  Metefield, 
as  though  she  had  known  all  about  the  pink 
feather  from  her  earliest  infancy,  whereas  she 
had  never  before  thought  of  the  faintly  roseate 
plume.  '  Surely,  admiral,  you  must  know  that 
the  pink  feather  signifies  commendation,  and 
that  its  touch  gladdens  the  heart  and  imparts 
an  exquisite  whiteness  to  the  hands.' 

1  You  are  a  pretty  girl  to  call  yourself  a 
governess !'  retorted  the  admiral,  with  an  as- 
sumption of  lively  indignation.  '  You  are  en- 
couraging your  pupil  to  make  a  fool  of  her 
father !' 

■  I  can't  help  you,  admiral.  A  young  person 
in  my  position  of  life  must  do  her  duty,  and  it 
is  her  duty  to  commend  her  pupil  when  the 
dear  child  does  her  best  to  amuse  her  father.' 

'  Then  be  off,  if  you  would  support  my 
authority.' 

*  First,  I  must  tell  you  something.  It  left  off 
raining  half-an-hour  since,  the  sun  has  broken 
through  the  clouds  in  the  west,  and  we  shall 
have  a  lovely  hour  before  sunset  for  walking, 
driving,  or  riding.  Which  of  the  three  shall  it 
be?' 
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'  Riding,  of  course,'  replied  Sophy,  answering 
for  herself  and  all  other  persons  affected  by  the 
proposal.  *  Laura,  we'll  have  our  race  up  the  one- 
mile  glade.    But  is  Mr.  Constantine  in  the  way1?' 

*  He  is  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  know  what  we 
will  do. — Come  with  us,  Sir  Geoffrey, — do  come 
with  us,  and  act  as  umpire.  May  I  tell  Mr. 
Constantine  that  you  are  going  with  us  on 
your  cob  V 

It  is  needless  to  record  the  answer  of  the 
■docile  admiral,  who  as  he  journeyed  down  life's 
hill  did  just  whatever  he  was  told  to  do  by  the 
women,  who  glorified  the  downward  way  and 
made  the  journey  gladsome. 

In  this  general  view  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Flud- 
gate's  life  at  Nazing,  account  should  be  taken 
of  his  close  friendship  with  his  near  neighbour, 
Peter  Norcross,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  admiral's  contentment  during  the  closing 
stages  of  his  honourable  career.  It  is  not  given 
to  many  men  in  life's  decline  to  replace  the 
vanished  friendships  of  their  earlier  time  with 
an  attachment  so  cordial  and  unreservedly 
confidential  as  the  league  of  affectionate  neigh- 
bourliness that    existed  between    Sir  Geoffrey 
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and  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  from  the  first  year  of 
the  admiral's  residence  at  Nazing  Park.  Re- 
cognizing him  at  the  outset  of  their  acquaint- 
ance as  a  man  who  would  prove  an  '  invaluable 
neighbour,'  the  admiral  soon  learned  to  regard 
Peter  Norcross  as  his  close  comrade.  Delighting 
in  his  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fludgate  honoured  the  lawyer  for  the  virtues 
that  had  given  him  an  unusual  and  even  unique 
position  in  East  Blytheshire.  Consulting  him 
and  relying  on  his  judgment  in  all  important 
affairs  of  business,  the  admiral  opened  his  heart 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  on  the  most  delicate 
matters, — even  on  matters  about  which  he  was 
silent  to  his  wife.  When  they  were  both  in 
East  Blytheshire  (that  is  to  say,  for  full  nine 
months  of  every  year),  the  two  friends  saw  one 
another  thrice  or  oftener  in  every  week.  On 
Sundays  it  was  usual  for  Peter  Norcross  to  dine 
with  the  admiral  and  share  his  full  bottle  of  '20 
port  with  him.  They  played  chess  and  back- 
gammon, cards  and  bowls  together.  Com- 
panions in  the  trivial  diversions  of  social  inter- 
course, they  communed  together  on  the  most 
solemn  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TROUBLE     GROWS 


Whilst  her  husband  was  recovering  his  strength 
at  Birkwood,  the  slowness  of  his  bodily  move- 
ments aroused  no  suspicion  in  Lady  Fludgate's 
(or  rather,  Lady  Challoner's)  anxious  mind.  It 
was  so  natural  for  him,  still  convalescing  from 
almost  fatal  illness,  to  walk  slowly,  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  her  to  attribute  his  disinclination 
for  brisk  exercise  to  any  other  cause  but  the 
languor  of  a  low  state  of  health.  Whilst  they 
were  lodging  in  London,  where  they  usually 
took  the  air  in  an  open  carriage,  his  bodily 
inertness  was  less  noticeable  than  it  had  been 
at  Birkwood,  it  being  customary  for  men  in 
perfect  vigour  to  loiter  and  lounge  on  the  pave- 
ments of  the  to wd.  In  moving  slowly  through 
public  galleries,  and  forbearing  to  skip  up  stair- 
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cases,  Sir  Geoffrey  only  moved  in  the  fashion 
of  gentlemen,  attending  ladies  to  places  of 
diversion. 

But,  when  he  persisted  in  avoiding  strong 
exercise  at  Nazing  Park  after  his  apparent 
restoration  to  good  health,  Lady  Fludgate  drew 
reasonable  inferences  from  his  indisposition 
to  resume  his  former  active  habits.  It  was 
clear  to  her,  that  he  w7as  aware  of  the  ailment 
of  his  heart,  and  that,  instead  of  it  being 
due  to  physical  languor,  the  slowness  of  his 
movements  was  due  to  medical  counsel.  He 
never  walked  above  a  sauntering  pace  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  never  by  any  chance  broke 
into  a  canter  or  a  trot,  because  he  knew  that  his 
naturally  weak  heart  was  out  of  order,  and 
because  he  had  been  instructed  by  physicians 
to  avoid  every  kind  of  violent  exercise.  In 
coming  to  these  just  conclusions,  Lady  Flud- 
gate was  aided  by  her  knowledge  that  he  had 
paid  visits  to  two  London  physicians,  and  had 
forborne  to  tell  her  of  the  visits.  Why  was  he 
silent  to  her  about  his  disorder  ?  Because,  in 
his  belief  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  serious 
affair,  he  wished  to  spare  her  the  pain  of  know- 
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ing  about  it,  and  also  because  he  wished  to 
spare  himself  the  pain  of  knowing  that  she  was 
cognizant  of  a  fact,  that  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
tress her  greatly  should  it  come  to  her  know- 
ledge. 

Many  a  good  wife  in  Lady  Fludgate's  position 
would  have  put  an  end  to  her  husband's  reserve 
by  telling  him,  that  she  knew  the  fact  which  he 
would  fain  hide  from  her.  But  Lady  Fludgate 
was  not  a  woman  to  force  her  way  openly  into 
any  corner  of  her  husband's  life  from  which  he 
wished  to  exclude  her.  Nor  was  she  the  woman 
to  be  wanting  in  tender  consideration  for  his 
desire  to  avoid  the  pain  he  would  endure  from 
knowing  that  the  fear  of  losing  him  in  a  few 
years  was  incessantly  vexing  her.  Surely, 
thought  this  fond  wife,  he  had  a  right  to  his 
innocent  and  virtuous  secret  from  Aer,  whilst  she 
was  guarding  a  monstrous  and  guilty  secret 
from  him.  Her  wifely  duty  required  her  to 
respect  his  feelings  in  this  particular ;  for  might 
not  the  trouble  of  mind,  that  would  ensue  to 
him  from  his  knowledge  of  her  incessant  anxiety 
for  his  precarious  state,  aggravate  the  malady? 
Seeing  that  it  was  her  duty  to  conceal  from  him 
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the  information  that  had  come  to  her  in  con- 
fidence from  Dr.  Harness,  and  had  been  con- 
firmed by  her  observation  of  his  altered  habits 
of  life,  Lady  Fludgate  determined  to  affect  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  what  he  wished  to  keep 
her  in  ignorance.  So  the  admiral  conceived 
himself  to  be  guarding  a  momentous  secret 
from  her,  whilst  she  had  yet  another  secret  from 
him. 

There  was  yet  another  momentous  secret 
which  Lady  Fludgate  thought  right  to  with- 
hold from  Sir  Geoffrey: — her  desire  that  Sophy 
and  Robin  should  marry ;  her  design  that  they 
should  become  husband  and  wife.  Unless  she 
could  compass  this  design,  she  felt  that  she 
would  be  guilty  of  great  cruelty  to  Sophy  in 
keeping  her  before  the  world,  as  the  heiress  of 
so  great  an  estate  as  the  Nazings,  and  training 
her  so  that,  however  little  she  thought  of  her 
worldly  position,  she  would  necessarily  regard 
herself  as  the  eventual  inheritrix  of  the  Fludgate 
lands,  whereas  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  neces- 
sary to  enlighten  her  respecting  her  real  parent- 
age, and  to  inform  her  that  the  succession  to 
the  estate  pertained  to  Robin.     Hoping  that,  if 
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he  were  guarded  from  every  avoidable  source 
of  mental  distress,  the  admiral  might  live  for 
years,  and  thinking  that  she  would  be  justified 
in  deferring  the  revelation  "of  her  secret  to  Sophy 
till  Sir  Geoffrey's  death,  Lady  Fludgate  aimed 
at  controlling  the  course  of  events  so  that 
her  dearly  beloved  husband  might  even  yet 
enjoy  a  considerable  term  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  close  his  days  without  having  discovered 
his  wife's  enormous  falseness — a  discovery  that, 
in  her  reasonable  opinion,  could  not  fail  to  kill 
him.  Of  course,  if  an  arrangement  should  be 
made,  or  come  near  to  being  made,  during  the 
admiral's  life,  for  Sophy's  marriage  with  any 
other  man  than  Robin  Sylvester,  honour  would 
require  Lady  Fludgate  to  give  the  girl's  suitor 
timely  notice  that  she  was  not  the  great  heiress 
he  imagined  her,  or  at  least  to  take  measures 
for  preventing  a  marriage  that  would  be  a 
pecuniary  fraud,  if  it  were  made  in  the  groom's 
ignorance  of  the  bride's  actual  position. 

But  a  marriage  under  such  circumstances 
between  Robin  and  Sophy  would  result  in  no 
financial  injury  to  him,  who  in  appearing  to 
succeed    to    the   Nazings  by   marriage   would 
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come  to  his  right,  as  fully  and  surely  as  he 
would  do  by  succeeding  to  the  estate,  under 
the  world's  cognizance,  in  default  of  issue  of 
the  admiral.  On  his  marriage  with  her  during 
the  admiral's  life,  Robin  would  enter  on  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  the  income  that  would 
be  assigned  to  Sophy  in  her  unreal  character  of 
heiress  to  the  great  estate. 

On  the  admiral's  death,  or  even  earlier, — per- 
haps even  before  the  actual  marriage,  though 
not  before  the  arrangement  for  it, — Lady  Find- 
gate  could  impart  the  secret  of  her  imposture 
to  Robin,  trusting  to  his  generosity  to  judge  her 
leniently,  in  consideration  of  the  motives,  which 
had  caused  her  to  perpetrate  and  persist  in  so 
enormous  an  offence.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
to  think  of  herself  as  doing  Robin  an  injury,  in 
doing  her  utmost  to  lure  him  into  an  engage- 
ment with  Sophy,  whilst  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  her  actual  parentage.  Sophy  was  of  the 
fittest  age  for  wedlock  with  him.  She  was 
clever,  beautiful,  and  of  a  sweet  disposition. 
Though  she  was  not  heiress  of  the  Nazings, 
she  would  have  what  is  called  '  a  great  fortune.' 
As   the  admiral's  heir-at-law  and  the  adopted 
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child  to  whom  Lady  Fludgate  would  leave  her 
own  settled  property,  Sophy  would  succeed  to 
at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Moreover,  Robin, 
from  an  early  day  of  his  boyhood,  had  loved 
her,  and  throughout  his  youth  and  the  opening 
years  of  his  manhood  had  persisted  in  loving 
her  with  a  steady  vehemence,  far  deeper  and 
stronger  than  the  affection  that  would  be  ade- 
quately described  by  the  words  *  passionate  love.' 
Lady  Fludgate  achieved  her  ambition  to 
make  Nazing  Park  the  most  sociable  of  all  the 
county  houses  of  East  Blytheshire.  Alike  for 
Sophy's  sake  and  the  sake  of  her  husband,  who 
delighted  in  children  after  Sophy's  appearance 
on  the  scene  even  more  than  he  delighted  in 
them  before  that  event,  Antoinette  Fludgate 
carried  out  her  purpose  of  making  her  house 
the  general  meeting-ground  of  the  young 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  boys  of 
the  county  houses  and  the  parsonages  came  to 
Nazing  Park  for  cricket  in  the  summer,  field- 
sports  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  for  riding  all 
the  year  round.  The  girls  and  boys  came  to- 
gether for  dances,  and  lawn-parties,  and  water- 
parties.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Fludgate  drew 
VOL.  III.  G 
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about  her  the  elders,  and  dealt  with  them  so 
adroitly  that  the  most  exclusive  and  fastidious 
of  her  friends  allowed  that  Nazing  Park  was  a 
delightful  place,  though  *  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whom  one  wouldn't  meet  there.'  Had  she 
been  a  personage  of  minor  importance  in  her 
particular  corner  of  East  Blytheshire,  Lady 
Fludgate  could  not  have  played  her  game  of 
sociability  with  so  free  a  hand.  But  by  birth, 
bearing,  dignity,  wealth,  and  personality,  An- 
toinette Fludgate  enjoyed  the  right  and  power 
to  modify  and  control  the  social  usages  of  the 
district.  It  mattered  not  to  her  whether  people 
belonged  to  set  A,  or  set  B,  or  set  C ;  whether 
they  were  in  easy  or  straitened  circumstances  ; 
whether  their  pedigrees  had  weak  points,  or 
were  of  spotless  lustre ;  whether  they  were  well- 
looking  or  ill-looking,  fashionable,  or  wanting  in 
style.  So  long  as  they  were  gentle  people  and 
she  liked  them  (and  the  woman  of  liberal  and 
quick  sympathies  liked  people  for  very  different 
reasons),  she  drew  her  neighbours  to  Nazing, 
and  disposed  them  to  come  about  her  on  all  fit 
occasions. 

With  a  single  exception,  no  one  of  the  many 
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guests  whom  she  entertained  at  Nazing  Park 
between  the  summer  of  1843  and  the  opening 
of  Sophy's  twenty-first  year,  suspected  any  part 
of  the  incessant  anxiety  that  reigned  in  Lady 
Fludgate's  breast,  so  agreeably  delusive  was 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  ordinary  manner,  and  so 
animating  was  the  naive  gaiety  of  her  lighter 
moods.  Sophy  knew  that  her  mother  was  not 
always  so  strong  as  she  appeared,  that  she  often 
passed  restless  nights,  and  that  she  now  and 
again  suffered  from  dejection  so  deep  and  sub- 
duing as  to  make  her  shed  tears  in  secret.  But 
even  by  the  daughter  of  the  house  it  was  never 
suspected  that  her  mother's  mental  distress  was 
unceasing.  The  one  exception,  referred  to  in 
the  opening  words  of  this  paragraph,  was  Peter 
Norcross,  the  especial  friend  of  the  house,  who 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  Lady  Fludgate's 
confidence,  whilst  he  possessed  the  unqualified 
confidence  of  her  husband.  But,  so  late  as  the 
end  of  Sophy's  twentieth  year,  Peter  Norcross 
had  no  suspicion  that  Lady  Fludgate  had  any 
serious  source  of  unhappiness,  apart  from  what 
he  and  she  both  knew  of  her  husband's  health. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  An- 

o2 
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toinette  Fludgate's  residence  at  Nazing,  when 
Sophy  was  in  her  eleventh  year,  Peter  Norcross 
first  became  aware  of  the  derangement  of  the 
admiral's  heart,  through  words  spoken  to  him 
by  Lady  Fludgate.  By  that  time  the  mistress 
of  Nazing  Park  had  thrice  '  summered  and  win- 
tered the  clerk  of  the  peace,'  and  knew  him 
more  thoroughly  than  most  people  know  the 
friends  with  whom  they  have  lived  intimately 
for  a  quarter-of-a-century. 

*  Why  so  sad,  fair  lady  V  Peter  Norcross  en- 
quired playfully,  and  yet  tenderly,  when  he 
chanced  one  afternoon  to  come  up  to  Antoinette 
Fludgate  in  the  gardens  of  the  hall,  as  she  stood 
looking  after  her  husband,  who  was  riding  away 
from  her  at  foot-pace. 

'  You  startled  me  !'  ejaculated  the  lady,  flush- 
ing with  one  of  her  girlish  blushes  of  surprise. 
Recovering  her  calmness  in  a  moment,  she  added 
Avith  a  smile,  '  So  my  tell-tale  face  revealed 
something  of  my  heart's  secret  1  And  you  are 
curious  V 

'No,  no,  madam,'  replied  Peter  Norcross,  who 
resembled  other  men  in  regarding  Lady  Flud- 
gate with  a  sentiment  of  worshipful  reverence, 
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which  forbade  them  to  be  guilty  of  even  the 
most  innocent  impertinence  towards  her,  *  I  spoke 
idly,  thoughtlessly,  but  not  with  prying  curiosity. 
Believe  me  guiltless  of  that  /' 

'  If  you  are  not  curious,  you  are  sympathetic, 
— and,  oh  !  I  do  so  pine  for  the  sympathy  of  one 
faithful  sharer  of  a  painful  secret.  I  must  keep 
it  from  him,  and,  therefore,  I  am  without  a  com- 
forter. What  would  I  not  give,'  the  speaker 
continued  with  pathetic  vehemence,  '  to  see  him 
gallop  his  cob  for  a  mile,  and  to  know  that  it 
could  not  hurt  him  to  do  so  !  He  used  to  be  so 
alert  in  all  his  movements  before  he  went  away 
from  Burnham  Regis,  and  now  .  .  .  Let  us  go 
to  that  seat,  I  will  tell  you  something.  I  can 
trust  you  to  keep  my  terrible  secret.' 

At  the  garden-chair  on  which  they  sat  for 
half-an-hour,  Peter  Norcross  learned  from  Lady 
Fludgate  about  her  husband's  ailment,  and  how 
the  fact,  of  which  the  admiral  had  never  spoken 
to  her,  came  to  her  knowledge. 

'  Have  I  not  reason  for  sadness?'  she  asked. 
1 1  know  his  precarious  state, — knowing  it,  I 
never  part  from  him  for  a  few  hours,  without 
fearing  that  I  may  not  again  see  him  alive.  And 
I  can  do  nothing  for  him.' 
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*  You  can  do  much  for  Lira,  and  you  do  it  !r 
returned  Peter  Norcross.  '  You  guard  him  from 
the  petty  vexations  and  annoyances,  that  would 
exasperate  his  malady.  You  do  much  in  bravely 
forbearing  to  let  him  know  that  you  know  what 
he  would  fain  hide  from  you.  How  noble 
silence  may  be  !  and  how  right  you  are  to  be 
silent !  The  pain  of  knowing  you  to  be  aware 
of  his  danger  would  be  most  hurtful  to  him.' 
After  a  brief  pause  the  clerk  of  the  peace  added, 
'  He  never  gave  me  a  hint  of  bis  state.  I  shall 
not  be  likely  to  tell  him  your  secret.  To  the 
last,  you  must  persist  in  your  brave  silence.' 

Three  months  later,  when  the  admiral  and 
Peter  Norcross  were  together  tete-a-tete  over 
their  wine,  the  conversation  turned  on  habits  of 
bodily  activity,  and  more  especially  on  the 
large  quantity  of  exercise  taken  by  the  lawyer, 
an  unusually  active  man  for  his  age. 

'  I  wish,  Norcross,  I  could  do  as  you  do,'  the 
admiral  remarked.  '  You  can  still  walk  four 
miles  in  the  hour  without  fatigue,  you  tire  young 
men  out  at  partridge  shooting,  you  ride  with 
the  first  flight  when  you  follow  the  hounds, 
while  I  can't,  mayn't  do  more  than  I  do.     How 
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dearly  I  should  like  to  be  a  sound  man  again  V 
After  touching  thus  palpably  on  the  delicate 
secret,  the  admiral  went  a  step  further,  and  told 
his  confidant  all  about  the  derangement  of  his 
heart, — a  confidence  that  made  no  considerable 
addition  to  what  the  clerk  of  the  peace  had 
known  of  the  matter  for  three  full  months. 

*  I  have  an  object  in  telling  you  this  in  strict 
confidence,'  observed  the  admiral  at  the  close  of 
his  confession.  '  I  wish  you  to  forbear  to  say 
anything  about  my  inactive  ways  to  Netta,  that 
might  cause  her  to  attribute  them  to  a  more 
alarming  cause  than  the  mere  indolence  of  grow- 
ing years.  Thank  heaven,  she  has  not  a  sus- 
picion of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  refers  my 
avoidance  of  strong  bodily  exercise  to  the  lazi- 
ness of  old  age.  May  she  remain  under  that 
misconception  !  For  I  do  assure  you,  Norcross, 
that,  if  I  knew  her  to  be  worrying  about  me  as 
a  sufferer  from  heart-disease,  my  pain  for  her 
would  soon  enable  my  ailment  to  overpower  me.' 
Seeing  thus  much  beneath  the  surface  of 
Antoinette  Fludgate's  life,  Peter  Norcross  saw 
(not  for  the  first  time)  that  hypocrisy  is  com- 
patible with  sincerity — that  an  essentially  truth- 
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ful  woman  may  be  an  habitual  actress.  But, 
though  he  knew  so  much  more  than  the  other 
comers  to  Nazing  Park  of  the  undercurrents  of 
Lady  Fludgate's  beneficent  existence,  Peter 
Norcross  was  still  far  from  knowing  or  suspect- 
ing that  she  was  tortured  by  griefs  even  sharper 
and  more  harassing  to  her  powers  than  the  grief 
that  came  to  her  from  what  she  knew  of  her 
husband's  secret. 

In  the  thirteen  years  next  following  the 
admiral's  arrival  at  Nazing,  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  impossible  to  find  in  all  Blytheshire 
a  more  unhappy  woman  than  the  lady  who  was 
so  unobtrusively  vigilant  for  her.  husband's  con- 
tentment, so  sedulous  in  maternal  care  for  her 
adopted  child,  so  tenderly  bountiful  to  the 
poor  at  her  gates,  so  invariably  cheerful  and 
sometimes  so  naively  gay  to  her  numerous  ac- 
quaintances. In  truth,  the  apparently  fortunate 
and  happy  Antoinette  Fludgate  was  one  of  the 
most  wretched  women  in  all  England.  Incessantly 
apprehensive  of  the  admiral's  death,  the  nervous 
and  imaginative  lady  was  continually  brooding 
over  her  great  crime  against  him,  and  conceiving 
positions  and  misadventures  that  might  result  in 
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the  untimely  disclosure  of  her  offence — the  dis- 
closure that  by  slaying  him  would  render  her 
the  actual  destroyer  of  his  life.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  this  source  of  torturing  un- 
rest would  have  become  less  fruitful  of  pain, 
when  time  had  greatly  diminished  the  number 
of  the  few  people  who  in  the  spring  of  183(5 
were  from  personal  observation  cognizant  of  the 
circumstances  cf  Sophy's  birth. 

From  the  year  of  Emmelme  Harford's  de- 
parture for  India,  it  was  Antoinette  Challoner's 
practice  to  write  her  a  long  letter  at  the  turn  of 
each  year  ;  but  the  last  of  the  letters,  so  written 
by  Sophy's  adoptive  mother,  was  dated  on  a 
closing  day  of  December,  1842,  for  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  Geoffrey  Challoner's  wife  received 
intelligence  of  Emmeline's  death  at  Calcutta. 
Two  years  later,  Frederick  Harford  followed  his 
wife  to  the  unseen  world,  leaving  an  adequate 
though  modest  provision  for  his  four  children 
(the  two  born  in  England,  and  the  two  born  at 
Calcutta). 

In  1848,  when  Sophy  was  twelve  years  old, 
Lady  Fludgate  saw  in  the  Tunes  an  announce- 
ment of  the  death  in  the  West  Indies  of  the  Rev. 
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Patrick  Mansfield,  M.A.,  the  Barbadian  clergy- 
man, who  had  baptized  Clemaine  Donaldson,  by 
private  rite,  at  Raleigh  Lodge,  near  Regent's 
Park.  Yet  more,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  Lady 
Flndgate  learned  from  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Wel- 
beck  Street,  that  the  monthly  nurse,  whom  he 
introduced  to  Raleigh  Lodge  at  the  time  of 
Clemaine's  accouchement,  had  recently  died  in 
a  London  hospital.  Thus,  by  the  time  that 
Sophy  entered  on  her  fifteenth  year,  death 
had  removed  Frederick  Harford,  Emmeline 
Harford,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Mansfield,  and  the 
monthy  nurse — four  of  the  small  number  of 
persons  who  in  the  summer  of  1836  could  have 
certified,  from  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
that  Sophy  was  the  child  of  Luther  and  Cle- 
maine Donaldson. 

That  Sophy's  parentage  would  be  revealed 
by  Dr.  Cartwright  to  any  mortal,  till  justice 
demanded  the  revelation,  Lady  Fludgate  had 
no  fear.  What  had  become  of  Rose  Drakeford, 
and  the  other  persons  who  had  been  in  her 
employment  at  Raleigh  Lodge,  Lady  Fludgate 
did  not  know ;  but  domestic  servants  come  and 
go,  leaving  no  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  employers  whom  they  have  served  for  only 
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a  few  months,  and  carrying  away  no  memories, 
likely  to  endure  for  long  in  their  minds,  of  those 
merely  casual  employers.  It  might  therefore 
have  been  supposed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  four- 
teen years,  and  the  withdrawal  by  death  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  few  individuals  who 
had  personal  and  direct  knowledge  of  Sophy's 
parentage,  Lady  Fludgate  would  cease  to  fear 
that  a  premature  discovery  of  her  enormous  act  of 
imposture  would  possibly  result  in  her  husband's 
death.  But,  instead  of  waning  away,  the  fear 
of  premature  exposure  became  stronger  and 
more  afflicting  to  the  imaginative  and  highly 
nervous  sufferer.  The  very  dead,  thought  the 
unhappy  woman  in  her  sleepless  nights,  might 
rise  in  judgment  against  her,  by  force  and 
virtue  of  written  words,  that  survive  their 
earthly  bodies. 

Tortured  by  this  fear,  the  finely  conscientious 
Antoinette  Fludgate  was  tortured  far  more 
acutely  by  remorse  for  what  she  called  her 
wickedness.  Would  to  Heaven,  she  used  to 
ejaculate  mentally  in  her  paroxysms  of  anguish, 
that,  instead  of  perpetrating  the  one  great  false- 
hood which  had  generated  so  many  lies,  and 
cased  her  soul  with  them,  she  had  taken  the 
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course  of  plain,  homely,  congenial  truth,  and 
forborne  to  play  the  poor  part  of  an  infinitesimal 
providence,  in  affairs  which  she  should  have 
left  to  the  control  of  the  One  Eternal  Ruler ! 

To  herself,  so  truthful  by  nature,  Antoinette 
Fludgate  appeared  more  false  than  the  vilest 
hypocrites  of  human  story.  False  to  her  hus- 
band on  whom  she  had  imposed  another  woman's 
child  as  his  veritable  offspring,  she  was  false  to 
the  multitude  of  people  whom  she  trained  to 
regard  Sophy  as  the  heiress  of  the  Nazings. 
Untruthful  to  Clemaine  Donaldson's  child,  she 
was  a  detestable  hypocrite  to  the  simple  people 
•on  her  husband's  estate — the  tenants,  villagers, 
and  honest  labourers,  who  mistook  her  for  an 
example  of  virtuous  living.  Could  there  be 
pardon  in  the  next  world  for  a  woman  so  false 
in  this  life  1  She  judged  herself  mercilessly. 
To  her  own  conscience  she  never  palliated  aught 
of  her  evil  behaviour.  Her  judgments  of  her- 
self were  severe,  but  not  devoid  of  justice.  She 
ivas  false  to  her  husband,  her  adopted  child, 
her  nearest  friends  (with  one  solitary  exception), 
the  gentle  people  who  came  to  her  house  for 
social  enjoyment,  the  simple  folk  who  looked  to 
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her  for   guidance    and   worshipped   her   as    a 
miracle  of  human  goodness. 

Under  any  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
strange,  had  not  Antoinette  Fludgate  grown  old- 
er in  outward  show  as  the  years  rolled  over  her 
head  in  East  Blytheshire.  It  would  have  been 
more  than  passing  strange  if  the  woman,  so 
worried  by  anxieties  and  whipped  by  conscience, 
had  altogether  escaped  the  usual  marks  of  sen- 
escence as  she  passed  onwards  from  middle  to 
failing  age.  She  grew  perceptibly  older — but 
the  change  was  gradual.  Her  fashion  of  grow- 
ing old  was  not  the  ordinary  fashion.  Instead 
of  becoming  stouter,  she  lost  flesh  and  changed 
almost  to  tenuity  in  her  latest  years.  Never 
drooping  to  a  mien  of  decrepitude,  she  retained 
something  of  the  elegance  and  delicate  dignity, 
that  characterized  her  figure  and  presence  dur- 
ing the  long  perfection  of  her  personal  loveli- 
ness. Her  hair  slowly  whitened,  and  minute 
wrinkles  became  visible  at  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  and  of  her  mouth.  But  even  to  the  last 
she  moved  with  an  elastic  step,  and  to  the 
critical  eye  was  younger  in  form  and  action  and 
facial  show  than  most  women  of  her  age. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NAZING  CONTINGENT. 

To  the  many  clever  persons  who  think  that 
young  ladies  should  be  trained  by  their  govern- 
ess to  turn  English  poetry  into  Greek  alcaics, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  class-rooms 
of  Girton  and  Newnham,  the  education  given 
to  Sophy  and  Olive  will  appear  gravely  defect- 
ive. Though  his  wife  had  a  knowledge  of  books 
that  would  have  entitled  her,  even  at  the  present 
day,  to  rank  with  learned  women,  Admiral  Flud- 
gate  was  much  more  desirous  that  his  daughter 
should  be  able  to  sing  well  and  dance  gracefully, 
than  that  she  should  be  a  mistress  of  the  Homeric 
controversies,  in  her  seventeenth  year.  And  with 
all  her  bookishness,  Antoinette  Fludgate  was  far 
from  confident  that  what  is  now-a-days  called 
'the  higher  education'  was  the  kind  of  intellect- 
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ual  training,  most  likely  to  afford  her  sex  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  felicity. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  to  Olive's  guardian, 
shortly  before  that  young  lady  became  Laura 
Metefield's  pupil,  Lady  Fludgate  remarked  : 

*  Woman  (with  a  capital  W)  is  no  less  en- 
titled to  the  culture  that  will  contribute  most 
largely  to  her  happiness,  than  Man  (with  a  cap- 
ital M)  is  entitled  to  the  culture  most  likely  to 
render  him  good,  useful,  and  contented.  But 
the  kind  and  amount  of  the  education  most 
likely  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  any  particular 
woman  will  usually  depend  on  circumstances 
and  conditions,  distinct  from  her  mental  ability. 
The  higher  education  won't  do  much  for  the 
greater  happiness  of  the  woman  who  has  to 
spend  ten  hours  a  day  in  making  clothes  for  her 
children,  and  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  house. 
Few  women  have  been  more  indebted  than  my- 
self to  the  higher  education,  but  I  am  far  from 
sure  that  I  should  not  have  been  upon  the  whole 
a  more  satisfactory  being,  had  circumstances 
afforded  me  little  time  for  reading — and  even 
compelled  me  to  earn  my  living  by  decent  man- 
ual labour.     I  often  think  enviously  of  Cowper's 
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lace-worker,  the  woman  "  never  heard  of  half-a- 
mile  from  home," 

"  Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  ahout  the  livelong  day, 
Earning  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lying  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light." 

You  remember  the  lines  1  have  slightly  altered  ? 
— Happy  old  woman,  far  more  enviable  than  the 
unhappy  and  famous  wit  and  philosopher  with 
whom  she  is  contrasted  !  But  I  should  not  have 
worked  with  the  pillow  and  bobbins,  I  should 
have  worked  with  the  needle.  I  am  an  excel- 
lent needlewoman,  not  only  in  fancy-work  but 
also  in  plain  sewing.  There  is  something  very 
soothing  in  the  sight  of  a  well-stitched  seam 
coming  into  existence  from  one's  fingers.  Yes, 
much  though  I  owe  to  books,  I  have  derived 
more  comfort  in  melancholy  hours  from  the 
needle !' 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Sophy  and  Olive 
were  not  trained  to  be  learned  women,  but  were 
only  so  sufficiently  drilled  in  rudimentary  studies, 
that  they  could  in  their  adult  age  have  easily 
worked  themselves  into  the  possession  of  the 
higher  learning:.     What  Laura  Metefield  taught 
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them  from  books  she  taught  effectively  and 
thoroughly.  A  good  grammarian  herself,  she 
taught  them  grammar  scientifically  and  critically. 
A  skilful  arithmetician,  she  taught  them  arithme- 
tic in  the  same  way.  They  acquired  a  limited 
amount  of  exact  knowledge,  but  no  mere 
smattering  of  anything.  Their  French  was  the 
French  of  Paris,  not  the  Frenchified  chatter 
of  ordinary  English  boarding-schools.  Similar 
praise  may  be  given  to  the  German,  taught 
them  by  their  competent  and  blithe-hearted 
governess.  As  for  the  lighter  accomplishments 
of  the  school-room,  they  danced  admirably,  and 
(thanks  in  various  degrees  to  the  professors,  of 
whom  they  took  lessons  during  their  yearly 
sojournings  in  London,  and  to  Laura  Metefield's 
tuition, — but  in  a  far  higher  degree  to  their 
own  natural  taste  and  endowments,)  they  sang 
as  young  gentlewomen  seldom  sing,  and  had 
become  clever,  almost  brilliant  pianists,  before 
they  were  taken  to  St.  James's  Palace  and  our 
gracious  Queen's  presence. 

If  this  education  of  two  young  gentlewomen 
was,  in  respect  to  matters  taught  in  the  school- 
room, contemptibly  frivolous,  old-fashioned,  and 
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defective,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons  but 
educational  fanatics,  that  Sophy  and  Olive  were 
fortunate  beyond  most  English  maidens  in  the 
physical  training  given  them  by  their  lawful 
guardians.  The  school-room  lessons,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  familiar  term,  never  oc- 
cupied more  than  three  hours  of  the  day;  and 
of  the  remaining  hours  the  larger  part  was  spent 
by  the  girls  in  the  open  air.  Each  of  them 
learned  to  manage  an  oar  and  handle  a  pair  of 
sculls  as  deftly  as  a  Thames  waterman ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  exertion,  resulting  in 
this  ability  to  row  and  scull,  was  in  no  degree 
injurious  to  the  symmetry  and  elegance  of  their 
hands  and  arms.  In  course  of  time  they  came 
to  know  as  much  about  the  admiral's  little  yacht, 
and  the  way  to  sail  it,  as  he  himself  knew. 
They  skated  as  gracefully  as  they  danced  ;  and, 
without  being  at  all  horsey,  they  were  above  all 
things  horsewomen.  Whatever  else  was  done 
in  a  day,  fit  for  outdoor  exercise,  they  never 
failed  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  of  it  in  the 
saddle.  Riding  for  four  years  the  not  too  small 
ponies,  that  came  into  their  possession  in  their 
eighth  year,  they  were  preferred  in  their  twelfth 
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year  to  larger  ponies  selected  and  trained  for 
their  use  by  the  skilful  and  critical  Mr.  Con- 
stantine. 

On  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Olive's  birth- 
day, she,  Sophy,  and  Laura  Metefield  were 
mounted  on  the  horses — full-sized  hunters  for 
gentlewomen  of  light  weight — Olive's  white 
animal,  whose  points  and  coat  indicated  an 
Arab  strain ;  Sophy's  nervous  but  docile  and 
gentle  black ;  and  the  mettlesome  and  cap- 
ricious chestnut  that  went  '  like  silk '  under 
Laura  Metefield's  firm  and  sympathetic  control, 
but  never  failed  to  turn  to  fire  and  vicious 
devilry  under  all  other  riders,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Constantine.  These  flawless  and  beauti- 
ful creatures  were  the  animals,  ridden  by  the 
three  young  gentlewomen  in  Blytheshire  and 
London  for  several  years.  The  black  and  white 
were  exactly  the  same  height,  (fifteen  hands 
and  an  inch,)  the  chestnut  being  nearly  two 
inches  taller. 

Riding  is  something  more  than  an  agreeable 
exercise.  Exhilarating  to  a  girl's  spirits,  it  is 
the  best  discipline  for  her  nervous  system  on 
which   her  bodily  health,   mental  energy,  and 
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moral  vigour  so  largely  depend.  To  ride  as 
Mr.  Constantine  taught  Olive  and  Sophy  to  ride 
is  to  enjoy  a  daily  pastime,  making  for  good- 
ness. At  the  risk  of  being  called  to  order  for 
his  irreverence,  the  present  historian  ventures 
to  say  that  Mr.  Constantine  was  more  account- 
able than  the  aged  rector,  who  was  in  due 
course  succeeded  by  Jim  Richards,  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  characters  of  Sophy  and  Olive. 
Whilst  their  daily  exercise  in  the  saddle  was  in 
various  ways  greatly  beneficial  to  the  young 
gentlewomen,  it  was  delightful  to  the  bystander 
to  observe  their  equestrian  proficiency  as  the  trio 
swept  past  him  on  their  horses ;  Laura  Mete- 
field's  chestnut  leading  the  way  by  half  a  length, 
with  the  black  and  white  on  either  side  of  her, 
whilst  Mr.  Constantine  followed  a  few  strides  in 
the  rear.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  riding- 
master's  strong  voice  cry,  *  Forrard,  my  ladies  !' 
by  way  of  intimation  that  they  might  go  fear- 
lessly for  the  next  fence,  or  signal  the  fair 
equestrians  to  draw  rein  with  a  loud  '  Halt, 
halt,  my  ladies !'  It  stirred  the  spectators 
blood  to  see  them  move  with  even  stride  across 
the  grasslands  of  East  Blytheshire,  taking  their 
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flying  leaps  over  rivulets  and  ditches  and  low 
hedges  ;  to  observe  how,  as  she  lighted  after 
each  leap,  Laura  Metefield  looked  quickly  back- 
ward right  and  left  to  see  that  it  was  all  well 
with  her  charges ;  and  to  catch  the  clear  '  On  !' 
with  which  each  of  the  younger  equestrians  on 
coming  over  dyke  or  fence  assured  Laura  that 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  for. 

The  young  horsewomen  thus  went  across 
country,  in  conscientious  observance  of  orders, 
settled  in  solemn  conclave  at  Nazing  Park  by 
the  admiral,  Lady  Fludgate,  Peter  Norcross, 
and  Mr.  Constantine.  Jt  was  ordered  that  they 
should  never  go  more  than  eight  miles  from 
home  ;  that  they  should  never  go  for  the  next 
leap  till  they  had  heard  Mr.  Constantine's  '  For- 
rard,  my  ladies !' ;  that  they  should  draw  rein  on 
hearing  their  riding-master  cry  '  Halt !' ;  that 
Laura  should  always  go  slightly  in  advance  of 
her  pupils  riding  on  either  side  of  her  ;  that  on 
lighting  after  each  leap  she  should  glance  right 
and  left  so  as  to  get  view  of  both  of  her  pupils  ; 
that  on  lighting  after  each  leap  Sophy  and 
Olive  should  cry '  On!'  if  they  were  in  a  state  to 
go  on  ;  that  in  all  matters  they  were  to   regard 
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themselves  as  under  the  authority  as  well  as  the 
protection  of  their  riding-master ;  and  lastly,. 
that  in  compliance  with  his  instructions  they 
should  keep  away  from  the  field — i.e.,  the 
general  body  of  the  riders — so  as  to  escape  the 
risk  of  coming  to  grief,  through  the  misadven- 
tures of  inexpert,  reckless,  or  badly-mounted 
equestrians. 

Observing  these  orders,  Sophy  and  Olive  rode 
with  the  Naunton  Valley  hounds  year  after 
year,  without  ever  getting  a  tumble  or  scratch. 
That  they  were  so  fortunate  was  due  partly  to 
the  virtues  of  their  horses,  and  partly  to  the 
skill  and  vigilance  of  their  equerry,  who  merits 
more  notice  than  has  hitherto  been  taken  of  him 
in  these  pages. 

With  more  modesty  than  justice,  Mr.  Tom 
Constantine  used  to  say,  <  I  am  little  better  than 
a  simpleton  about  everything  but  bosses,  but  I 
do  understand  bosses/  That  he  understood  the 
noble  animal  is  unquestionable ;  but  the  judg- 
ment he  displayed  in  governing  the  out-door 
servants  of  Nazing  Park  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  Mr.  Constantine  knew  more  than  a  little 
about  human  nature.     The  offspring  of  a  left- 
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handed  union,  that  resulted  in  discredit  to  a 
Blytheshire  baronet  and  misery  to  a  young 
woman  of  humble  birth,  Mr.  Con stan tine  was 
born  to  an  equivocal  position,  and  was  reared 
in  a  way  to  make  him  doubtful  at  manhood's 
threshold  whether  he  should  rate  himself  as  a 
gentleman  or  peasant.  After  due  consideration 
of  the  questioD,  the  young  man  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other, — a  view  of  his  case  in  which  the  people 
of  his  native  county  concurred.  Coming  to 
financial  trouble  at  Trundlehoop  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  he  would  probably  have  gone  to 
ruin  had  he  not  found  a  powerful  and  benignant 
patron  in  the  then  Earl  of  Benacre,  who,  recog- 
nizing his  merit  and  compassionating  his  story, 
employed  him  in  the  capacity  of  riding-master 
to  the  children  of  the  house  of  Benacre.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Constantine  figured  in  Blytheshire 
as  a  professor  of  horsemanship,  and  in  that 
capacity  may  be  described  as  a  social  survival 
of  the  far-away  period,  that  gave  us  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  '  New  Method  of  dressing  Horses,' 
and  encouraged  necessitous  gentlemen  to  follow 
the  manege  as  a  vocation. 
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In    other  ways  Mr.  Constantine   turned,    his 
knowledge    of  the   noble   animal    to    account. 
Never  a  horse-breaker  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term),  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  public,  he 
displayed  such  extraordinary  skill  in  reclaiming 
vicious  horses  from  their  dangerous  propensi- 
ties, that  there  was  scarcely  a   great  stable  in 
the  county  to  which  he  had  not  been  summoned. 
A  Rarey,  appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe,  he 
subdued  unruly  animals  by  sympathetic  firm- 
ness and   gentleness,  and  enjoyed  in   a  single 
English  county  just  such  a  reputation  as  the 
famous  American  horse-tamer   earned  for  him- 
self in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.     Sometimes 
he    condescended    to    ride    (as    a    gentleman- 
jockey)  in    a    steeple-chase.     Though    he  was 
licensed  to  deal  in  horses,  he   bought  compara- 
tively few  horses  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  again,  and  showed  no   desire  to  '  make  a 
great  business '  in  the  horse-trade.  He  preferred 
to  act  as  mediator  between  persons  with  horses 
to  sell  and  gentlemen  of  social  status  who  were 
on  the  look-out  for  animals  of  peculiar  merit, 
and  invited  him  to  aid  them  in  the  look-out.    In 
transactions  of  this   kind  he  was  high-handed 
with  the  vendors  of  horse-flesh,   appraising  the 
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animals  for  himself  and  telling  his  clients  the 
exact  prices  that  should  be  given.  In  these 
transactions  Mr.  Constantine  never  deigned  to 
haggle  or  bargain.  If  a  vendor  murmured  at 
the  riding-master's  appraisement  (a  thing,  by 
the  way,  that  rarely  happened),  Mr.  Constantine 
merely  answered,  '  I  have  named  a  fair  price, 
and  my  fair  prices  are  good  prices,  for  I  am  not 
a  man  to  fancy  that  a  choice  animal  can  be 
picked  up  for  a  trifle  ;' — words  seldom  failing 
to  win  an  admission  that,  as  Mr.  Constantine 
thought  so,  the  price  offered  was  of  course  the 
proper  price.  Never  taking  commission  from 
the  seller,  Mr.  Constantine  looked  for  his  reward 
to  the  buyer;  and  no  gentleman  was  ever  heard 
to  regret  that  he  had  commissioned  the  riding- 
master  to  find  him  the  right  animal. 

Mr.  Constantine's  reputation  for  probity  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  a  man  may  be  a  horse- 
dealer  and  yet  be  scrupulously  honest.  There 
was  something  of  the  old  Blytheshire  puritan  in 
the  man  who  attended  the  Trundlehoop  meet- 
ings without  adopting  Trundlehoop  morals,  and 
required  the  grooms  of  the  Nazing  stables  to 
come  every  morning  to  prayers. 

*  You  might  even  yet  make  a  fortune,  if  you 
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would  go  into  business  at  Trundlehoop,'  re- 
marked a  great  Blytheshire  squire  to  this  pro- 
fessional connoisseur  of  horses. 

<  Possibly,'  returned  Mr.  Constantine  drily,  '  I 
might  make  the  fortune,  and  then  go  empty- 
handed  to  the  devil.  No,  sir,  I  don't  wish  to 
shame  my  mother  at  the  day  of  judgment !' 

Partly  because  it  made  him  nervous  to  gallop 
behind  the  girls  when  they  went  across  country, 
and  partly  because  he  wished  to  set  '  the  field' 
a  good  example,  Peter  Norcross  in  following 
the  hounds  kept  well  away  from  the  Nazing 
contingent,  as  Mr.  Constantine's  party  came  to 
be  styled  by  the  members  of  the  Hunt.  But 
when  they  were  'down  from  Cambridge,'  or 
from  London,  it  was  the  practice  of  Claud 
Ensign  and  Robin  Sylvester  to  strengthen  « the 
contingent'  by  riding  with  Mr.  Constantine,  and 
after  the  run  to  jog  home  with  Sophy  and  Olive. 

That  Claud  and  Robin  were  allowed  this 
privilege  was  a  chief  source  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  intimacy 
of  the  young  men  and  young  ladies  would  result 
in  wedlock.  But  the  strongest  holders  of  this 
opinion   hesitated   to  predict  how  the  couples 
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would  be  paired,  so  evenly  did  the  four  young 
people  distribute  their  attentions  amongst  one 
another  under  the  world's  observation.  Upon 
the  whole,  society  was  more  disposed  to  match 
the  future  Lord  Martlesham  with  Sophy  than 
with  Olive ;  for,  whilst  it  seemed  reasonable  that 
wealth  should  mate  with  rank,  people  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  the  admiral  would  care  to 
see  his  heiress  go  to  Dr.  Sylvester's  grandson, 
although  he  had  grown  to  be  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  man,  and  was  known  to  be- 
amazingly  clever. 
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After  their  one  fight,  which  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  strong  mutual  aversion  had  it 
been  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end,  Robin  and 
Claud  found  no  difficulty  in  living  on  easy  terms. 
Without  affecting  any  strong  liking  for  one  an- 
other, the  boys  henceforth  associated  in  mutual 
good-fellowship ;  and  in  later  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  pretending  to  be  enthusiastic- 
ally devoted  comrades,  they  were  congenial 
acquaintances. 

In  mental  prowess  and  personal  effectiveness, 
Robin  had  the  advantage  of  Claud,  though  the 
future  Lord  Martlesham  (the  tenth  baron,  as  he 
became  on  the  deaths  of  his  uncles  and  his  father) 
developed  into  a  young  man  of  distinguished 
bearing  and  more  than  ordinary  power.     Claud 
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was  a  man  of  talent,  altogether  worthy  of  the 
noble  family  that  had  produced  Under-Secretaries 
and  never  a  contemptible  ne'er-do-weel.  But, 
ere  his  twenty-fifth  year  had  closed,  Robin  was 
recognized  universally  for  what  he  never  claimed 
to  be — a  man  of  genius.  By  much  pains  Claud 
became  a  smart  debater  and  clever  man  of 
letters.  At  twenty-five  Robin  had  done  enough 
in  the  world  of  science  to  justify  the  savans  in 
predicting  that,  if  he  lived  to  the  further  side  of 
middle  age,  he  would  be  honoured  as  the  greatest 
physiologist  of  his  period.  Even  thus  early  in 
his  career,  the  savans  were  certain  that  Robin 
Sylvester,  M.D.  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
would  not  persist  in  following  his  father's  and 
grandfather's  profession. 

In  its  principal  points,  the  earlier  stage  of 
Robin's  career  was  a  close  reproduction  of  the 
careers  of  his  sire  and  grandsire.  Like  them, 
he  attained  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Yarlsport 
grammar-school,  carried  off  the  hunclred-and- 
twenty-pounds  exhibition,  distinguished  himself 
at  Cambridge,  and  qualified  himself  for  the 
higher  department  of  the  medical  profession. 
Going  to  Cambridge  with  a  smaller  income  than 
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the  allowance  assigned  to  his  father,  he  entered 
Bnllen's  Hall,  in  which  society  he  gained  a 
medical  fellowship,  immediately  after  placing 
himself  amongst  the  first  ten  wranglers  of  his 
year,  and  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical  tripos. 
As  Robin  went  np  to  Cambridge  at  an  age  that 
made  him  almost  the  youngest  of  the  freshmen, 
and  as  Claud  remained  at  Eton  till  he  was  nine- 
teen, the  two  young  men  from  Blytheshire  were 
of  the  same  academic  standing,  and  took  the 
B.A.  degree  in  the  same  term.  On  hearing  that 
Claud  headed  the  senior-optimes  and  figured  in 
the  second  class  of  the  classical  tripos,  whilst 
Robin  was  tenth  wrangler  and  first  classman  in 
classics,  Olive  remarked  with  severe  composure 
to  Lady  Fludgate  and  Sophy,  '  Yes,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  luck  in  examinations.  Of  course, 
Robin  is  no  higher  than  he  deserves;  but,  if 
he  hadn't  been  unlucky,  Claud  would  also  have 
been  in  the  first  class  and  amongst  the  wrang- 
lers,'— words  that  caused  Lady  Fludgate  and 
Sophy  to  exchange  significant  glances,  though 
they  were  careful  to  forbear  from  speech,  that 
would  have  sharpened  Olive's  annoyance  at  yet 
another  only  apparent  indication  of  the  inferior- 
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ity  of  the  young  man,  who  in  his  early  boyhood 
had  fallen  under  a  blow  from  Robin's  fist,  be- 
cause his  foot  slipped.  The  private  letter,  which 
a  few  weeks  later  informed  her  of  Claud's  elec- 
tion to  a  good  fellowship,  was  a  great  consola- 
tion to  Olive,  who  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
the  young  man,  who  so  often  came  to  grief 
through  slipping,  was  destined  to  be  unlucky  in 
all  his  important  enterprises. 

In  this  stage  of  their  story,  Sophy  and  Olive 
were  fast  rising  to  the  plenitude  of  the  charms 
that  distinguished  them  in  the  period  of  their 
girlish  existence,  that  is  familiarly  designated 
'  sweet  seventeen.'  Resembling  each  other  in 
being  already  talked  about  for  their  beauty,  the 
two  friends  differed  even  more  in  their  personal 
appearance  than  they  did  at  the  outset  of  their 
acquaintance.  Olive  had  shot  upward,  so  as  to 
be  only  an  inch  shorter  than  Sophy,  who,  with- 
out being  inconveniently  tall,  was  considerably 
taller  than  the  average  of  well-grown  English- 
women. Already,  on  seeing  her  for  the  first  time, 
people  were  quick  to  think  of  Sophy,  '  How 
graceful  in  her  stateliness  ! — and  what  a  noble 
face !'     Of  Olive,  the  brunette,  they  remarked, 
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'  What  an  elegant  figure  !  and  what  an  interest- 
ing face !'  Olive  perhaps  had  somewhat  the 
advantage  of  Sophy  in  figure  ;  for,  though  the 
latter  had  a  form  and  carriage  that  were  in 
harmony  with  her  fine  countenance  and  com- 
manded the  unqualified  approval  of  coldly 
critical  connoisseurs,  Olive  had  one  of  those 
sinuous,  lissom,  ineffably  bewitching  forms,  that 
are  apt  to  set  a  young  man  raving  with  delight, 
even  when  they  are  unattended  by  facial  attract- 
iveness. With  its  coy  lips,  dainty  cheeks,  and 
tenderly  inquisitive  dark  eyes,  black-lashed  and 
darkly  browed,  Olive's  'interesting  face'  was 
sweetly  fascinating.  Though  he  has  the  author- 
ity of  their  dressmaker  for  saying  that  neither 
of  these  two  young  gentlewomen  was  guilty  of 
tight  lacing,  each  of  them  had  a  small  waist — 
so  small  that,  if  such  waists  were  now-a-days 
to  come  under  the  observation  of  Miss  Tabitha 
Grimshaw,  the  well-known  lecturer  on  the  evils 
of  tight  lacing,  she  would  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  advising  the  several  owners  of 
the  too  '  ridiculous  and  wicked  waists  '  to  read 
her  last  book  on  woman's  costumes,  entitled, 
*  Dressing  for  Death.' 
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Claud  Ensign  had  enjoyed  his  fellowship  for 
something*  over  twelve  months,  which  he  spent 
in  ways  befitting  his  age  and  congenial  to  his 
refined  taste,  when  he  was  troubled  by  two  of 
the  several  things  that  often  occasion  anxious 
thought  to  young  men  of  good  position  and  in- 
sufficient means.  One  of  these  things  was  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  profession,  attended 
with  the  difficulty  of  making  the  choice.  Canon 
Ensign  (soonto  become  Lord  Martlesham)  urged 
his  only  son  to  enter  holy  orders  and  place  him- 
self in  the  running  for  ecclesiastical  perferment. 
The  heir-apparent  to  a  peerage,  who  had  taken 
creditable  honours  and  won  a  fellowship  at 
Cambridge,  he  would  be  sure  to  get  a  good 
crown-living  before  he  was  fi ve-and-thirty,  and 
might  hope  to  become  a  bishop  by  the  time  he 
should  be  fifty.  Though  common-place,  the 
advice  was  reasonable.  But  conscientious 
scruples  forbade  Mr.  Claud  Ensign  to  act  on  the 
paternal  counsel.  Not  that  he  was  unorthodox. 
Sound  on  the  thirty-nine  articles,  he  believed 
all  that  an  English  clergyman  ought  to  believe. 
But  he  liked  dancing,  hunting,  billiards,  whist, 
and  smoking,  and  was  ambitious  of  following  in 
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the  steps  of  those  of  his  ancestors  who  distin- 
guished themselves  as  writers  of  vers  de  societe; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  England  was  enter- 
ing a  period  of  her  social  history,  when  a  danc- 
ing, hunting,  smoking,  billiard-play  in g,  whist- 
playing  clergyman,  with  a  strong  taste  for 
frivolous  literature,  would  not  be  likely  to  get 
a  bishopric,  even  though  he  were  a  poor  peer  of 
the  realm.  This  reflection  decided  Mr.  Claud 
Ensign  to  avoid  holy  orders,  or  at  least  to  defer 
taking  them,  until  he  should  have  seen  more  of 
the  world. 

The  other  thing  to  trouble  him  was  the  dis- 
covery that  he  was  fast  falling  in  love  with 
Olive  Freeland.  Preferring  her  to  Sophy  Flud- 
gate,  even  from  the  distant  day  when  the  latter 
declared  Yarlsport  boys  better-mannered  than 
Eton  boys,  he  now  detected  himself  in  enter- 
taining for  her  a  regard  that  might  result  in  an 
imprudent  marriage.  It  was  known  to  him 
that,  apart  from  three  thousand  pounds  and  a 
small  pension  pertaining  to  her  as  the  daughter 
of  a  whilom  general  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  she  had  no  certain  provision.  No  doubt, 
the  childless  Peter  Norcross  was    beneficently 
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disposed  to  his  ward ;  but  as  the  lawyer  with  a 
reputation  for  honesty  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
very  rich  man,  and  had  several  cousins  to  whom 
he  would  doubtless  leave  the  greater  part  of 
his  modest  savings,  the  people  in  and  about 
Yarlsport  were  of  opinion  that  Miss  Freeland 
would  get  no  great  fortune,  though  she  might 
eventually  receive  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
from  her  guardian's  estate.  As  her  pension 
from  the  East  India  Company,  like  the  revenue 
from  his  Cambridge  fellowship,  would  cease  on 
their  marriage,  Claud  saw  that  he  might  not 
think  of  marrying  Olive. 

Whilst  he  turned  this  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
it  never  occurred  to  Claud  that  his  heart  had 
already  passed  from  his  own  possession.  He 
knew  himself  to  be  *  hard  hit '  by  Olive's  beauty 
and  several  accomplishments,  and  that  he  was 
dangerously  inclined  to  surrender  himself  to 
her  fascinations.  After  dreaming  about  her  on 
six  successive  nights,  he  was  scarcely  in  a  posi- 
tion to  think  himself  indifferent  to  her  merits. 
But  he  was  far  from  realizing  the  force  of  his 
affection  for  the  young  lady,  with  whom  he 
discovered  himself  to  be  'fast  falling  in  love.' 
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Moreover,  it  did  not  occur  to  Claud  that  Olive's 
feeling  for  him  might  correspond  to  his  feeling- 
for  her.  He  was  not  conscious  of  having  even 
for  a  moment  trifled  with  her  affections.  He 
had  never  spoken  words  of  devotion  to  her, — 
never  even  breathed  words  for  the  purpose  of 
making  her  think  him  likely  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  Later  in  her  story,  when  she  became 
miserably  apprehensive  that  he  would  marry 
another  woman,  Olive  could  not  charge  him 
with  having  played  selfishly  and  falsely  with 
her  inexperience  and  sensibility.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  that  sad  time,  she  was  of  opinion  that 
his  conduct  to  her  had  been  faultless.  He  had 
neither  spoken  a  sentence  nor  written  a  line  to 
justify  her  hope  and  conviction, — the  hope  that 
at  some  remote  time  they  would  be  husband 
and  wife  ;  the  conviction  that  he  loved  her. 
How  then  came  it  to  pass  that  Olive  cherished 
this  hope,  and  staked  her  happiness  on  this 
conviction?  Surely  love  may  declare  itself 
without  using  pen  or  tongue.  It  may  plead 
with  a  glance  and  triumph  by  a  pressure  of  the 
hand.  And  these  voiceless  and  unwritten  in- 
timations of  affection  are  often  given  without 
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the  giver's  cognizance.  It  was  so  in  Claud's 
■case.  By  unspoken  and  unwritten  utterances 
of  emotion  he  had  unconsciously  revealed  his 
passion  to  Olive,  and  won  her  heart — without 
•designing  to  win  it,  and  without  being  aware 
that  he  had  made  so  tender  and  embarrassing  a 
prize.  Whilst  Claud  was  unaware  how  com- 
pletely he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  how 
she  had  yielded  to  his  unspoken  and  uninten- 
tional declarations  of  fondness,  Olive  knew  that 
their  mutual  regard  had  passed  from  friendship 
to  love. 

In  his  trouble,  Mr.  Claud  Ensign  did  what 
young  Englishmen  in  similar  perplexity  are  apt 
to  do,  if  their  circumstances  permit  them  to 
withdraw  for  awhile  from  England.  He  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  channel,  and  pass  a  year  or 
more  in  foreign  lands.  As  the  income  from  his 
fellowship  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  an 
economical  tourist,  and  as  he  had  recently  come 
into  an  unexpected  legacy  of  two  thousand 
pounds  from  one  of  his  childless  uncles,  Claud 
was  in  a  position  to  act  on  this  resolve.  On 
leaving  England,  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  he   should  have  sur- 
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vived  his  perilous  penchant  for  a  too  slightly 
endowed  beauty,  and  have  made  np  his  mind 
on  the  question  touching  holy  orders ;  but  either 
because  the  penchant  proved  more  stubborn,  or 
the  question  less  easy  of  settlement  than  was 
expected,  Mr.  Ensign  remained  in  foreign  parts 
for  two  years,  passing  through  France  to  Spain, 
climbing  mountains  in  Switzerland,  moving 
leisurely  from  the  Alps  to  Southern  Italy, 
enjoying  scholarly  idleness  in  Greece,  taking 
notes  of  life  and  manners  in  Constantinople,  and 
even  going  to  Jerusalem, — in  fact,  making  a 
tour  that  far  surpassed  the  wanderings  of 
ordinary  tourists  of  the  period. 

It  did  not  pain  Olive  that  her  lover  (for  in 
her  heart  she  regarded  him  as  nothing  less) 
started  upon  his  travels  without  putting  his 
love  in  words.  On  the  contrary,  she  commended 
him  in  her  private  judgment  for  the  delicacy  and 
chivalric  consideration,  which  made  him  forbear 
to  bind  so  young  a  girl  (still  in  her  seventeenth 
year)  with  vows.  It  was  enough  for  the  trustful 
and  romantic  young  person  that  he  had  shown 
his  heart  to  her  ere  he  went  away,  and  given 
her  to  understand  what  he  meant  'to  ask  of  her* 
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when  he  should  return.  So  great  was  her  con- 
fidence in  his  devotion  and  steadiness  of  affec- 
tion that,  during  the  whole  two  years  of  his 
absence,  she  never  for  a  single  instant  deemed 
him  capable  of  surviving  his  love  for  her  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings.  She  did  not  pine  for 
him,  as  she  would  have  done,  had  she  been 
troubled  by  a  fear  for  the  stability  of  his  affec- 
tion. Instead  of  turning  love-sick  after  the 
fashion  of  maidens  whose  sweethearts  are  far 
away,  she  was  love-strong — so  sustained  was 
she  by  the  joy  coming  to  her  from  the  delight- 
ful consciousness  of  her  secret  understanding 
with  the  far-away  traveller. 

Before  Claud  and  Olive  had  exchanged  hearts 
in  this  rather  unsatisfactory  manner,  Sophy  and 
Robin  had  come  to  a  clearer  and  more  perfect 
understanding  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  voiceless 
and  unwritten  intimations  of  affection.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  day  or  year  when  they 
came  to  this  mutual  understanding.  Planted  in 
his  generous  and  robust  breast  on  the  occasion 
of  their  first  meeting,  in  a  lane  redolent  with 
wild-briar,  Robin's  love  of  Sophy  was  a  plant  of 
long,  gradual,  and  steady  growth.     From  the 
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middle  of  his  thirteenth  year,  Robin  had  never 
wavered  in  his  devotion  to  Sophy,  and  his  de- 
termination to  grow  to  be  worthy  of  so  good 
and  lovely  a  girl,  and  to  raise  himself  to  such  a 
position  of  promise,  if  not  of  actual  achievement, 
as  would  give  a  faint  colour  of  justification  to 
his  audacity  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  a  maiden 
so  greatly  superior  to  him  by  birth,  wealth,  and 
social  position.  Of  course  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment could  have  resulted  from  the  boy's 
ambition  had  it  not  been  favoured  by  Lady 
Fludgate,  who  had  such  cogent  reasons  for 
wishing  Sophy  to  become  his  wife,  that  she 
might  almost  be  spoken  of  as  determined  that 
Clemaine's  child  should  marry  no  one  else.  But 
for  Lady  Fludgate's  favour  and  design,  Robin 
would  have  sighed  in  vain  for  Sophy's  love. 
But  fortunately  for  him,  and  also  for  the  heiress 
of  the  Nazings,  he  enjoyed  Lady  Fludgate's 
favour. 

In  educating  Sophy  to  become  Robin's  wife, 
Lady  Fludgate  was  far  too  fastidious  and  refined 
a  woman  to  be  capable  of  doing  anything,  at  all 
likely  to  tarnish  her  child's  simplicity  and  lower 
her  tone  with  premature  thoughts  of  love.    She 
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was  also  far  too  clever  a  woman  to  think  she 
could  further  her  purpose  by  incessantly  prais- 
ing him  in  her  hearing,  or  in  other  ways  forcing 
him  upon  her  admiration.  After  taking  view  of 
Kobin's  endowments,  Antoinette  Fludgate  saw 
that  Sophy  would  not  fail  to  prefer  him  first  to 
all  the  other  boys,  and  in  later  time  to  all  the 
other  young  men  of  her  acquaintance,  if  the  two 
were  brought  together  in  domestic  intimacy.  A 
boy  so  well-looking  and  well-mannered,  so  Clevel- 
and amusing,  so  high-spirited  and  generous,  and 
so  steadily  set  on  rendering  himself  acceptable 
to  Sophy,  could  not  fail  to  become  her  favourite 
playmate.  A  young  man,  so  rich  in  the  qualities 
that  commend  young  men  to  their  companions 
of  the  gentler  sex,  would  be  sure  to  win  a  high 
place  in  Sophy's  esteem.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Lady  Fludgate  saw  that  mutual  sym- 
pathy would  result  in  the  mutual  devotion  which 
she  hoped  would  animate  the  young  people, 
when  they  should  come  to  marriageable  age. 

Instead  of  expressing  it  to  Sophy  in  words 
that  might  reveal  her  design  to  the  sensitive; 
girl,  Lady  Fludgate  showed  her  high  approval 
of  Robin  by  the  confidence  with  which  she  treated 
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him,  by  her  practice  of  corresponding  with  him 
during  his  time  at  Cambridge,  and  by  the  delight 
she  displayed  at  his  successive  academic  triumphs, 
which  declared  him  the  intellectual  superior  of 
all  the  young  men  who  came  to  Nazing  Park. 
Whilst  circumstances  and  influences  worked 
surely  and  silently  for  the  achievement  of  her 
project,  Antoinette  Fluclgate  was  well  content 
to  let  them  take  their  own  course.  Only  once 
in  the  years  between  Robin's  matriculation  at 
Cambridge  and  his  professional  establishment  in 
London  did  the  mother  and  daughter  speak  to 
one  another  of  marriage  as  a  probable  incident 
of  his  career,  and  on  that  one  occasion  their 
words  were  few. 

'  Robin  will  soon  be  old  enough  to  think  of 
marrying,'  remarked  Sophy  (cetat.  19),  by  way 
of  comment  on  a  letter  to  Lady  Fludgate  from 
Robin  Sylvester,  announcing  that  he  had  become 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  been  elected 
to  the  offices  of  Assistant-Physician  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital. 

The  words  had  no  sooner  escaped  her  lips 
than  Sophy  (fortunately  upon  her  feet  at  the 
time  of  speaking)  turned  quickly  away  from  her 
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mother,  and  looked  out  of  a  window  that  com- 
manded a  view  of «  the  antlered  herd.'  Conscious 
of  blushing  scarlet,  and  troubled  by  the  violent 
beating  of  a  heart  that  seemed  set  on  breaking 
from  its  prison,  poor  Sophy  would  have  given 
much  to  be  able  to  recall  the  words  which  be- 
trayed her  secret  desire  for  the  precise  verbal 
arrangement,  that  would  of  course  preface  other 
arrangements  for  her  marriage.  Great  was  the 
young  woman's  relief  when  the  judicious  Lady 
Fludgate,  forbearing  to  notice  her  agitation, 
merely  remarked, 

'  If  he  has  fixed  his  affections  on  a  girl  who  is 
distinctly  his  superior  in  birth  and  fortune, — say, 
on  some  well-descended  heiress — so  proud  and 
lofty-natured  a  man  is  not  likely  to  make  a  for- 
mal proposal  for  her  hand  till  he  can  say  to  her 
father,  "My  position  justifies  me  in  asking  you 
to  take  me  for  a  son."  ' 

This  was  all  that  passed  in  words  between 
the  two  women  on  the  delicate  subject  at  a 
time  when  Lady  Fludgate  had  discovered  that, 
though  he  had  a  cordial  liking  for  Robin,  her 
husband  was  in  no  humour  for  the  match  on 
which   she   had   set   her  heart.     By  this  time, 
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Antoinette  Fludgate  was  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  purpose.  To  compass  the  desired 
marriage,  it  seemed  that  she  must  put  strong 
pressure  on  her  husband's  feelings.  She  saw 
no  way  of  putting  the  needful  pressure  without 
■subjecting  him  to  mental  distress,  that  would 
certainly  be  injurious  to  his  health,  and  perhaps 
even  fatal  to  him.  No  wonder  that  she  shrank 
from  doing  anything  to  hurry  events. 

Whilst  Sophy  and  her  mother  were  thus 
reticent  to  one  another  on  the  question  that 
affected  both  of  them  so  deeply,  Sophy  and 
Olive  were  not  less  silent  to  each  other  respect- 
ing the  anticipations  of  bridal  happiness  that 
agitated  their  breasts.  Comprising  several  other 
varieties  of  unfolding  womanhood,  England's 
multitude  of  young  and  lofty-uatured  girls  com- 
prise a  kind  of  young  women  who,  in  their 
yearning  for  sympathy,  are  quick  to  speak  of 
their  sweetest  sentimental  experiences  to  con- 
fidants of  their  own  sex,  and  another  kind  of 
young  women,  each  of  whom  is  constrained,  by 
motives  of  pride  and  virginal  delicacy,  to  keep 
those  sweetest  experiences  as  far  as  possible  to 
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her  own  breast  and  the  breast  of  the  one  great 
captain  of  her  dreams.  Sophy  and  Olive  both 
belonged  to  this  last-named  kind  of  English 
girls.  It  is  not  for  this  historian  to  commend  or 
to  censure  them  for  being  so  reserved  to  one 
another  respecting  the  hopes  and  feelings,  that 
gradually  became  the  strongest  forces  of  their 
sentimental  existence.  Confining  himself  to  the 
fact,  it  is  enough  for  the  historian  to  record  that 
both  girls  regarded  those  sweetest  experiences 
of  their  breasts  as  too  lovely  and  sacred  to  be 
spoken  of  even  to  the  closest  and  dearest  of 
their  sex.  Neither  of  them  spoke  of  her  supreme 
affection  to  the  other.  But  from  sympathetic 
observation  of  incidents  too  trivial  for  record, 
and  from  sympathetic  inferences  from  these 
trivial  incidents,  each  knew  the  secret  of  the 
other's  heart,  and  guarded  it  in  reverential 
silence  together  with  her  own  heart's  much 
nearer,  dearer,  and  sweeter  secret. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

<  there's  a  chiel  amang  you.' 

By  this  time,  (Sophy's  twentieth  year,)  death 
had  removed  one  of  the  notable  worthies  of 
Yarlsport.  Living  to  congratulate  Robin  on  his 
honourable  places  in  the  mathematical  list  and 
classical  tripos,  and  also  to  rejoice  with  him  on 
his  election  to  one  of  the  medical  fellowships  of 
Bullen's  Hall,  John  Sylvester  passed  from  this 
life.  After  his  death,  he  was  found  to  have 
achieved  the  great  ambition  of  his  closing  years. 
Leaving  his  four  daughters  as  well  provided  for 
by  his  last  testament  as  they  would  have  been, 
had  he  died  in  the  year  that  saw  him  pay  his 
son's  debts,  the  old  physician  bequeathed  four 
thousand  pounds  to  Robin. 

To  cheer  Aunt  Margaret  (who  on  her  father's 
death  moved  from  the  old  home  to  a  smaller 
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house  in  Yarlsport's  most  picturesque  suburb), 
and  to  pop  in  at  Nazing  Park,  Robin  paid  quite 
as  many  visits  to  Blytheshire  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  his  grandfather's  death  as 
he  would  have  paid  to  the  county,  had  the  old 
man  been  still  living.  But  the  visits  were  ne- 
cessarily mere  flying  visits  in  comparison  with 
the  holidays  he  spent  in  the  dear  and  familiar 
haunts  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  residence 
at  Cambridge.  Whilst  Claud  Ensign  was  out  of 
the  country,  Robin  Sylvester  saw  much  more  of 
his  Nazing  friends  in  London  than  in  Blytheshire. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Fludgates  to  come 
to  their  house  in  Park  Lane  immediately  after 
the  Easter  holidays,  and  to  remain  in  town  for 
exactly  eight  weeks.  Sophy  never  wished  to 
prolong  the  annual  residence  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Hyde  Park  by  a  single  day;  for, 
though  she  thought  London  a  diverting  place 
for  a  few  weeks,  she  soon  found  it  dull  in  com- 
parison with  the  country.  Even  by  Olive,  who 
thought  better  than  Sophy  of  the  great  town, 
it  was  avowed  that,  for  a  usual  place  of  abode, 
the  Nazings  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
London. 
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It  should  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that, 
though  she  invariably  came  to  town  in  the 
spring  with  the  Fludgates,  and  usually  returned 
to  Blytheshire  in  their  company,  and  always 
had  a  bed-room  reserved  for  her  in  the  Park 
Lane  house,  Olive  Freeland  used  to  spend  a 
considerable  proportion  of  her  time  in  London 
under  the  roofs  of  her  paternal  kindred,  who 
were  not  slow  to  take  her  again  into  favour, 
when  they  had  reason  to  think  she  had  survived 
her  propensity  for  playing  with  water-taps.  A 
term  having  been  put  to  her  state  of  definite 
pupillage  by  the  ceremony  that  took  her  and 
Sophy  one  bright  May  day  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  the  late  General  Freeland's  daughter 
saw  still  more  of  her  '  father's  people,'  and 
through  their  introductions  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  persons,  who  were  unknown  to 
her  friends  in  Park  Lane, — one  of  these  persons 
being  Mrs.  Collingwood  Ross,  wife  of  a  young 
common-law  barrister. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1855,  when  Sophy 
was  several  months  over  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  Olive  was  nearing  the  nineteenth  anniver- 
sary of  her  birthday,  that  the  last-named  young 
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gentlewoman  returned  to  the  Nazings  from  Lon-  . 
don,  where  she  had  stayed  till  the  very  end  of 
'the  season,'  instead  of  withdrawing  to  the 
country  with  the  Fludgates.  To  Lady  Flu d gate 
and  Sophy  it  seemed  that  the  Olive,  who  re- 
joined them  in  the  Nazing  gardens,  was  not 
precisely  the  same  Olive  from  whom  they  had 
parted  three  weeks  earlier.  They  could  not 
define  what  the  change  was,  but  to  both  mother 
and  daughter  it  was  manifest  that  a  change  had 
come  over  Olive.  It  was  not  that  she  seemed 
unhappy ;  for,  though  less  vivacious  than  usual, 
she  was  cheerful  in  countenance  and  speech. 
At  times  she  showed  signs  of  mental  preoccu- 
pation. At  times  the  nervous  Antoinette  Flud- 
gate  felt  that  Olive  was  scrutiniziDg  her  with 
searching  inquisitiveness.  There  were  also  times 
when  Sophy  felt  that  her  friend  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  regarding  her  with  a  curious  look  of 
anxiety  and  tenderness. 

'  I  think,  mother,'  said  Sophy  in  confidence  to 
Lady  Fludgate,  *  that  Olive  may  be  thinking  of 
writing  a  book,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
she  is  thinking  of  putting  me  into  it  as  a  kind 
of  heroine.     It  would  be  very  ridiculous  of  her 
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to  do  so,  for  I  am  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  figure 
well  as  a  heroine.' 

'  What  has  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head, 
child?' 

'  She  has  taken,'  answered  Sophy,  <  a  turn  for 
writing.  You  say  she  writes  very  sweet  and 
tender  verses,  that  might  be  generally  admired 
if  they  were  set  to  music  by  a  clever  composer. 
— And  only  yesterday,  when  I  caught  her  look- 
ing thoughtfully  at  me,  and  asked  her  what 
made  her  so  pensive,  and  even  charged  her 
playfully  with  thinking  of  writing  a  novel,  she 
answered  composedly,  "  I  might  do  worse  than 
that,  for  I  have  in  my  head  something  that 
might  be  made  into  a  capital  novel." — Don't 
you  think  that  announcement  in  the  Athenceam 
of  Claud's  intention  to  publish  a  book  about  his 
travels,  under  the  title  of  "  From  Piccadilly  to 
Palestine,"  may  have  set  her  thinking  that  she 
too  could  write  a  book.' 

1  You  may  be  right,'  returned  Lady  Flud- 
gate.  'Certainly  the  suggestion  accords  with 
the  change  1  notice  in  her.  Well,  we  need  not 
fear  to   be   shown  to    our   neighbours    by    so 
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friendly  an  artist.  Olive  is  not  likely  to  pain 
ns  or  anyone  else  by  anything  she  writes.' 

Three  or  four  days  later,  when  Sophy  had 
driven  into  Yarlsport  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  Miss  Sylvester  back  with  her,  Lady 
Fludgate  and  Olive  were  sitting  together  in  the 
blue  drawing-room,  when  the  latter  seated  her- 
self at  Lady  Fludgate's  writing-table,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  write  a  letter,  whilst  her  companion 
was  reading  another  chapter  of  what  she  had 
just  commended  as  '  a  more  than  readable  novel.' 
It  points  to  the  daughterliness  of  Olive's  posi- 
tion at  Nazing  Park  that  she  had  no  hesitation 
in  thus  using  Lady  Fludgate's  writing-table 
and  writing-materials.  After  dashing  off  a  brief 
letter,  Olive  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  directed 
the  envelope  to  'Mrs.  Collingwood  Ross, — Ra- 
leigh Lodge,  No.  12,  North  Bank  Road,  Regent's 
Park,  London.'  This  piece  of  business  having 
been  performed,  Olive  left  the  letter  on  the 
table,  and,  withdrawing  to  a  convenient  chair, 
took  up  the  first  volume  of  the  *  more  than 
readable  novel/ 

No  long  time  elapsed  before  Lady  Fludgate, 
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in  accordance  with  an  expectation  which  had 
determined  Olive's  choice  of  a  convenient  seat, 
laid  down  her  third  volume  of  the  '  more  than 
readable  novel,'  and  went  to  the  writing-table, 
saying, 

'  I,  too,  must  write  a  letter  for  the  evening's 
post.' 

As  she  seated,  and  when  she  had  seated  her- 
self at  the  writing-table,  Lady  Fludgate  was 
well  under  the  view  of  her  companion,  who, 
whilst  pretending  to  read  the  first  chapter  of 
the  novel,  was  looking  over  the  upper  ridge  of 
the  book's  cover,  and  watching  for  the  effect  on 
Lady  Fludgate's  face  of  the  address  on  the 
directed  letter,  which  she  could  not  fail  to  see. 
Thus  placed  and  thus  watching,  Olive  saw  very 
much  what  she  had  expected  to  see  in  Lady 
Fludgate's  face.  She  saw  Antoinette  Fludgate's 
delicate  and  noble,  though  attenuated  face  shrink 
and  sharpen  in  all  its  features  with  a  sudden 
show  of  painful  apprehension.  For  three  seconds 
the  countenance  flushed  with  a  girlish  blush, 
before  it  whitened  from  emotion.  All  this  Olive 
Freeland  had  expected  to  see.  But  she  was  not 
prepared  for  the  sudden   gesture,  with  which 
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Antoinette  Fludgate  put  her  right  hand  over 
her  left  breast.  Dropping  her  eyes,  so  that  she 
should  not  be  detected  in  watching  her  friend, 
Olive  waited  for  the  friend  to  speak.  A  minute 
later,  Lady  Fludgate  remarked  in  a  steady 
voice, 

'  The  direction  on  your  letter  reminds  me  of 
old  times.  Long  ago — before  you  were  born — 
I  knew  your  friend's  house.' 

'  Not  so  very  long  before  I  was  born,'  returned 
Olive,  looking  over  the  top  ridge  of  her  book, 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  '  Raleigh  Lodge  was 
in  the  hands  of  my  friend's  mother.  Mrs.  Ross 
is  the  wife  of  a  barrister,  one  of  Aunt  Stringer's 
connection,  and  spent  some  years  of  her  child- 
hood in  the  house,  of  which  she  is  now  the  mis- 
tress.    Possibly,  you  knew  her  mother?' 

'  Possibly,'  Antoinette  Fludgate  answered,  as, 
without  uttering  another  word,  she  dipped  her 
pen  in  the  ink,  and  inclined  over  her  writing- 
paper. 

'  My  friend's  maiden  name,'  said  Olive,  '  was 
Harford, — Emmeline  Clemaine  Harford.' 

'  Ah !  then  I  did  know  her  mother.  Mrs.  Har- 
ford and  her  husband  lived  in  part  of  Raleigh 
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Lodge,  when  I  knew  the  house.  They  both 
died  some  years  since  in  India.  I  remember 
they  had  a  little  girl,  whom  they  left  in  England, 
when  they  went  to  India.  Is  she  happily  married?* 

'  Very  happily  married,  indeed  !  She  is  not 
quite  so  well  off,  at  present,  as  she  would  like  to 
be.  But  Mr.  Koss  is  getting  on  well  in  his  pro- 
fession. Uncle  Stringer  says  that  Emmeline's 
husband  is  sure  to  be  very  successful.  How  in- 
teresting it  is,  that  you  knew  her  !  I  should 
like  to  bring  her  to  you  some  day,  Lady  Flud- 
gate,  when  you  are  in  London.' 

'  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  that. 
— But,  you  pretty  chatterer,  hold  your  tongue. 
We  can  talk  about  your  Emmeline  by-and-by. 
I  must  write  my  letter.' 

So  there  was  silence.  But,  as  she  listened  to 
Lady  Fludgate's  pen,  the  novel-reader  noticed 
how  slowly  the  pen  moved,  and  how  often  it 
ceased  moving,  for  half-a-minute  at  a  time,  in 
the  hand  of  a  woman  who  prided  herself  on 
being  a  ready  and  rapid  writer. 

Several  people  came  to  Nazing  Park  that 
afternoon,  and  staying  to  dinner  made  up  one 
of  those  undesigned  dinner-parties  that  were  of 
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frequent  occurrence  in  the  hospitable  house. 
Sophy  returned  from  Yarlsport  with  Miss  Syl- 
vester (Robin's  Aunt  Margaret),  who  under 
Lady  Fludgate's  influence  had  become  an 
amiable  woman. 

The  Reverend  Jim  Richards  came,  together 
with  the  lady  who  presented  him  to  the  better 
of  the  two  Nazing  livings.  Having  heard  in 
the  morning  of  Laura's  intention  to  visit  the 
Hall  in  the  afternoon,  and  stay  to  dinner,  if  she 
were  asked  (which  she,  of  course,  knew  she 
would  be),  Peter  Norcross  drove  up  to  the  house 
in  time  to  prevent  Olive  from  returning  to  the 
Lodge  for  dinner.  It  being  a  time  of  exceed- 
ing healthiness  and  few  patients,  Dr.  Langdale 
(successor  to  John  Sylvester's  practice)  con- 
sented to  stay  for  pot-luck :  and  there  was  one 
of  the  bankers  (Banbury)  from  Yarlsport,  who 
had  come  down  the  Gipping  in  his  boat.  It 
was  a  party  of  ten — five  of  each  sex.  The 
admiral  liked  to  welcome  'his  friends  to  pot-luck 
— a  luck,  by  the  way,  for  which  the  pot  was 
never  more  accountable  than  the  spit. 

After  dinner  the  men  sat  for  some  time  over 
their  wine  ;  for  the  gossip  equalled  the  wine  in 
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goodness,  and,  though  he  now  never  exceeded 
his  old  minimum  of  an  honest  pint,  Sir  Geoffrey 
persisted  in  the  pleasant,  albeit  obsolete,  prac- 
tice of  pressing  his  friends  to  take  another  glass, 
because  the  fresh  bottle  happened  to  have  been 
brought  to  table. 

In  the  drawing-room,  whilst  the  lords  of 
creation  were  sipping  wine  and  telling  old 
stories  in  new  ways,  and  new  stories  in  old 
ways,  Sophy  and  Olive  had  sung  two  or  three 
songs  at  Miss  Sylvester's  entreaty,  when  the 
younger  songstress  caused  a  diversion,  that 
proved  much  more  sensational  than  she  intended 
it  to  be,  by  exclaiming,  with  a  well-affected  air 
of  astonishment, 

1  Sophy,  what  a  wonderful  right  ear  you 
have  !  It  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  survival  of 
the  pointed-ear  period.  After  you  left  London, 
I  read  such  an  interesting  little  book  about  ears 
by  quite  a  famous  surgeon, — Dr.  Cartwright's 
"  Shapes  of  the  Human  Ear."  And,  lo  and  be- 
hold! you  have  one  of  the  several  kinds  of 
peculiar  ears  which  he  describes  in  so  entertain- 
ing a  way.  How  strange  that  I  should  never 
have  noticed  it  before !' 
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*  What. is  there  so  peculiar  in  my  right  ear?' 
cried  Sophy,  with  much  excitement,  though  in 
perfect  good  humour.  'Laura, — Miss  Sylvester, 
— do  you  see  anything  wrong  in  it?  Mother,  is 
there  anything  unusual  in  it?  You  ought  to 
know.' 

Thus  appealed  to,  Lady  Fludgate  remarked, 
with  composure, 

'There  is  nothing  wrong,  dear, but  something 
unusual ; — so  trivial  a  matter,  that  it  has  till 
this  evening  escaped  Olive's  notice,  and  even 
to  this  moment  has  not  been  observed  by  you. 
It  might  have  been  a  considerable  disfigure- 
ment, had  not  Dr.  Cartwright  (the  surgeon 
whose  book  Olive  talks  about)  treated  it  with 
admirable  skill  when  you  were  a  baby.  Here, 
give  me  your  finger, — I  will  show  you  the 
peculiarity  by  making  you  feel  it.  Kneel  down, 
child.' 

'  How  curious  !  how  interesting  !  Really,  I 
am  rather  proud  of  the  peculiarity  !'  said  Sophy, 
still  kneeling  at  her  mother's  feet,  when  the 
sensitive  fore-finger  had,  under  Lady  Fludgate's 
guidance,  apprehended  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  projection  from  the  helix,  that  made   her 
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right  ear  different  from  the  ears  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  English 
girls.  '  So  interesting  a  peculiarity  is  not  a 
deformity.  I  should  be  quite  proud  of  it,  if  it 
were  only  useful.' 

1  Possibly,'  Olive  put  in,  '  it  may  one  day  be 
of  service  to  you,  as  a  mark  of  identification. 
You  charged  me  the  other  day  with  thinking  of 
writing  a  romance.  If  ever  I  write  a  novel 
about  a  heroine  of  princely  lineage,  who  was 
stolen  from  her  parents  and  placed  in  a  plebeian 
cradle,  I  shall  give  her  that  natural  mark,  so 
that  she  may  be  identified  by  it  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  sign 
for  identification, — so  much  rarer  and  less  dis- 
figuring than  the  large  black  mole  on  the  left 
shoulder  or  the  strawberry  mark  on  the  right 
arm,  of  the  old-fashioned  story-books.' 

Sophy  had  risen  from  her  knees,  and  Olive 
was  still  running  on  in  this  strain,  when  Mrs. 
Richards  (Laura  Metefield,  to  wit)  recalled  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  Lady  Fludgate  by 
ejaculating, 

'  Dear  Lady  Fludgate,  you  are  ill  V 

'  Yes,  Laura,  I  am  faint, — one   of  my  giddy 
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fits, — you  know  about  them.  Lead  me,  darling, 
to  my  room,  and  give  me  the  medicine.  Yes, 
Sophy,  you  can  come  too.  Good-night,  friends, 
— it  is  only  a  sudden  dizzy  head-ache.' 

Having  spoken  these  words  faintly,  Antoinette 
Fludgate  put  one  hand  on  Laura  and  the  other 
hand  on  Sophy,  who  were  fortunate  in  convey- 
ing the  invalid  to  her  chamber,  whence  Sophy 
returned  in  a  very  few  minutes,  so  as  to  be  in 
time  to  assure  her  father  that  her  mother's  ail- 
ment was  nothing  worse  than  a  headache. 

Experimentalists  sometimes  suffer  from  the 
exceeding  success  of  their  experiments.  Olive 
was  one  of  them.  She  went  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart,  because  her  second  experiment  on 
a  fine  nervous  system  had  been  more  successful 
than  she  wished  it  to  be. 

On  the  morrow,  as  she  was  riding  her  white 
mare  up  to  the  door  of  the  great  house,  in  order 
to  inquire  for  Lady  Fludgate's  headache,  Olive 
caught  sight  of  Sir  Geoffrey  moving  at  his 
usual  slow  pace  in  the  postern  garden.  Slipping 
from  her  steed,  and  giving  the  animal  to  the 
groom  who  followed  her,  the  young  gentle- 
woman went  straight  to  the  admiral. 
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'  Thanks,  Olive,'  said  the  admiral,  in  answer 
to  her  inquiry  for  the  invalid,  '  my  dear  one  is 
nearly  herself  again,  but  she  won't  leave  her 
room  till  the  later  part  of  the  afternoon.  She 
tells  me  she  felt  her  headache  coming  on  when 
you  and  she  were  talking  together  in  the  draw- 
ing-room not  long  after  lunch.  I  did  not  ask 
her  what  you  were  talking  about,  for  fear  the 
question  might  pain  her.  But  for  precaution's 
sake  I  had  better  know  what  you  were  talking 
about  1     Possibly,  you  don't  remember.' 

'  I  remember,'  returned  Olive,  with  sufficient 
exactness.  '  I  had  been  writing  to  my  friend 
Mrs.  Ross,  of  Raleigh  Lodge,  North  Bank  Road, 
Regent's  Park.  Seeing  the  address  on  my 
letter,  she  made  some  remark  about  it.  Where- 
upon I  told  her  that  years  ago,  somewhere 
about  the  time  when  she  knew  Raleigh  Lodge, 
it  was  the  abode  of  my  friend's  (Mrs.  Ross's) 
mother.  Mrs.  Ross  used  to  be  Emmeline  Cle- 
maine  Harford.  After  we  had  talked  together 
a  little  about  Mrs.  Ross  and  her  husband,  Lady 
Fludgate  told  me  to  be  silent,  so  that  she  might 
write  a  letter.' 

'  Whew  !'  remarked  the  admiral,  following  up 
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the  '  whew  !'  with  one  of  his  old  whistles  of  sur- 
prise before  he  added,  '  That  will  account  for 
the  head-ache !  The  address  on  the  letter  re- 
vived painful  recollections  of  the  time  when  she 
nursed  my  poor  niece  Clemaine  in  her  dying 
illness  at  Raleigh  Lodge.  My  niece  and  her 
baby  both  died  at  Raleigh  Lodge,  just  about 
the  time  of  our  Sophy's  birth.  Yes,  that  was  a 
sad  time  for  Netta.  No  wonder  it  troubled  her 
to  be  reminded  of  so  sad  a  time. — You  must 
keep  off  that  subject,  Olive,  in  talking  with 
Netta.  If  she  invites  you  to  speak  of  Raleigh 
Lodge,  do  your  best  to  lead  her  mind  away 
from  that  mournful  house.  Be  very  careful  to  do- 
me this  service.' 

'  I  will  be  very  careful,  and  do  my  best,  dear 
Sir  Geoffrey,'  replied  Olive. 

'  Thank  you,  beauty,'  said  the  old  admiral, 
laying  his  right  hand  tenderly  on  Olive's  shoul- 
der. *  I  know  you  will  do  your  best  for  your 
old  friends.  Of  late,  Netta's  health  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  Ah,  me !  she  too  is  growing- 
old,  like  her  old  husband.  I  am  going  up  to 
her  now,  and  I  will  send  Sophy  to  you.  You 
girls  had  better  spend  this  cooler  day  in  the  ahv 
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Last  night's  rain  has  made  it  very  pleasant.' 
When  the  admiral  had  moved  away.  Olive,  in 
her  riding-dress,  with  her  little  whip  in  her  right 
hand,  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn,  tapping 
her  left  hand  with  the  handle  of  the  whip,  as 
she  reviewed  the  position  and  the  result  of  her 
latest  experiment. 

4  The  dear  old  man  knows  nothing  about  it,' 
thought  the  not  nineteen  years  old  girl.  '  He 
could  not  have  looked  at  me  in  that  simple, 
guileless,  unsuspecting  way,  had  he  known  any- 
thing of  the  affair.  What  can  have  been  Lady 
Fludgate's  motive  !  Whatever  it  was,  the  motive 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  succession  to  this 
estate,  for  at  that  time  she  and  the  admiral  had 
not  even  the  faintest  expectation  of  coming  into 
the  estate.  So  good  a  woman  must  have  had  a 
good  motive.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  autumn  of  1855  and  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  were  memorable  to  Sophy  Fludgate 
and  Olive  Freeland.  Returning  from  parts  be- 
yond sea  to  England  in  August,  1855,  Claud 
Ensign  came  to  his  old  home  at  Hitcham  Friars 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  killing  of  the  Nazing 
partridges.  Remaining  at  the  rectory,  when  the 
canon  had  gone  with  his  wife  and  daughters 
into  residence  at  Winterbeach  for  six  months, 
Claud  Ensign  was  one  of  'the  guns'  that  in 
October  did  execution  on  the  Nazing  pheasants. 
From  an  early  day  of  the  hunting-season  till  he 
went  off  to  Winterbeach  to  keep  Christmas  with 
his  parents,  the  young  man  rode  with  the  Naun- 
ton  Valley  hounds  after  the  fashion  of  earlier 
seasons,  in  the  company  of  Sophy  and  Olive 
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and  Mr.  Constantine.  Dining  always  once  and 
sometimes  twice  a  week  at  Nazing  Park,  Claud 
saw  much  of  the  two  young  women,  who  were 
of  opinion  that  he  had  '  come  on  '  greatly  in 
appearance,  style,  and  conversational  address. 

But,  though  she  concurred  with  Sophy  in  this 
opinion,  Olive  was  far  from  pleased  with  Claud's 
manner  to  herself.  It  was  wanting  neither  in 
ease  nor  in  cordiality;  but  it  was  not  the  manner 
of  the  Claud  who  had  given  his  heart  to  her 
and  taken  possession  of  her  heart,  by  means  of 
those  voiceless  declarations  of  affection  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter.  Had 
it  not  been  for  those  unspoken  asseverations 
of  tender  feeling,  Olive  would  have  found  no 
ground,  even  for  secret  complaint  to  her  own 
breast,  in  the  demeanour  that  expressed  the 
young  man's  pleasure  at  being  in  the  society 
of  a  singularly  charming  young  woman  who  had 
been  his  playmate  from  her  eighth  year  till  her 
feet  touched  the  threshold  of  womanly  estate. 
His  glances  made  no  reference  to  those  elo- 
quent looks  with  which  he  had  beatified  her 
more  than  two  years  since.  From  his  bearing, 
it  was  manifest  to  Olive  that  he  designed  to 
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treat  her  and  take  his  course  in  life,  as  though 
he  and  she  had  never  been  anything  more  than 
congenial  acquaintances.  From  trifles,  it  also 
became  obvious  to  Olive  that  Claud  Ensign 
■was  less  desirous  of  her  regard  than  of  Sophy's 
favour.  Naturally,  Olive  was  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed that  the  Claud  of  1855  differed  so 
greatly  from  her  Claud  of  1853. 

Had  Olive  Freeland  been  an  ordinary  young 
woman  she  would  have  thought  and  spoken  ill 
of  the  future  Lord  Martlesham.  Bat  the  little 
girl,  whose  delight  in  water-taps  brought  a 
cloud  over  her  infantile  reputation,  had  develop- 
ed into  a  woman  who  was  superior  to  some  of 
the  infirmities  of  commonplace  womankind. 
Instead  of  resenting  the  change  of  his  manner, 
which  pained  her  acutely,  Olive  set  about 
accounting  for  the  change,  and  framing  apolo- 
gies for  it.  It  was  obvious  to  Olive  that  he 
must  have  gone  abroad  in  ignorance  of  her 
feeling  for  him.  Had  he  known  of  the  impres- 
sion he  made  on  her  girlish  fancy,  he  would  not 
have  forgotten  her  title  to  his  first  consideration. 
Xo,  she  had  not  revealed  to  him  what  she 
imagined  herself  to  have  disclosed.     In  thinking 
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thus  generously  of  Claud  she  was  only  just  to 
the  young  man,  who  had  actually  gone  abroad 
in  ignorance  of  her  extreme  fondness  for  him. 
The  young  woman,  who  had  in  former  time 
shown  so  much  cleverness  in  devising  excuses 
for  his  boyish  misadventures,  was  even  capable 
of  palliating  Claud's  pursuit  of  a  great  heiress, 
for  whom  she  was  sure  that  he  cherished  no 
supreme  affection.  Just  as  sovereigns  may 
without  shame  wed  from  motives  of  policy,  it 
is  pardonable  for  poor  men  of  quality  to  marry 
for  money.  Such  men  should  not  be  condemned 
severely  because  under  hard  conditions  they 
fail  to  live  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  moral 
dignity.  As  he  had  on  deliberation  and  larger 
knowledge  of  the  world  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  ill  for  him  to  marry  a  compara- 
tively fortuneless  wife,  Claud  was  not  to  be  deem- 
ed ignoble  for  seeking  the  hand  of  a  young  and 
lovely  heiress. 

It  was  easier  for  Olive  to  think  thus  charitably 
of  Claud's  change  of  demeanour  and  purpose, 
because  she  was  sure  that,  instead  of  resulting 
in  some  degree  from  disteem  of  her  natural 
endowments  and  acquired  graces,   the  change 
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was  wholly  due  to  the  pecuniary  difference 
between  herself  and  Sophy.  Had  she  suspected 
him  of  deeming  her  less  lovable  than  the  heiress 
of  the  Nazings,  Olive  would  perhaps  have  been 
less  magnanimous  towards  Claud.  But  no  such 
suspicion  troubled  her  breast.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  certain  that,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
Claud  loved  her  as  much  as  ever ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  conviction  she  was  determined 
to  do  her  utmost  to  defeat  his  design  on  Sophy, 
and  to  make  good  her  own  natural  right  to  have 
him  for  a  husband. 

Be  it  remarked  that,  in  determining  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  Sophy,  Claud  never  for  a 
moment  regarded  himself  as  designing  to  de- 
prive Robin  of  a  mistress  to  whom  he  had 
any  title.  That  Robin  worshipped  her,  Claud 
was  aware ;  but,  ever  since  they  left  their  res- 
pective schools,  the  future  Lord  Martlesham  had 
deemed  Robin  incapable  of  seriously  regarding 
himself  as  a  fit  match  for  so  great  an  heiress,  or 
of  nursing  a  hope  that  she  would  condescend  to 
marry  him.  For,  though  the  discipline  of  life 
had  moderated  the  insolence  that  distinguished 
him  in  his  boyhood,  Claud  was  still  so  mindful 
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of  the  lines  that  divide  the  social  classes,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  regarding  a  proposal  for  a  marriage 
between  the  Blytheshire  heiress  and  the  young 
physician  as  aught  else  than  a  fantastic  arrange- 
ment to  which  ildmiral  Fludgate  would  never 
consent.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
heiresses  of  Miss  Fludgate's  quality  to  throw 
themselves  away  on  struggling  doctors.  Though 
he  could  in  due  course  give  her  a  place  amongst 
peeresses  of  the  realm,  Claud  conceived  himself 
to  be  barely  justified  in  aspiring  to  Sophy's 
hand.  Thinking  thus  modestly  of  himself,  Mr. 
Ensign  never  for  a  moment  regarded  Robin 
Sylvester  as  a  competitor  for  her  heart. 

At  Christmas,  when  Claud  was  keeping  the 
season  at  Winterbeach,  Robin  ran  down  from 
town  to  Blytheshire  for  a  few  days,  with  the  in- 
tention of  laying  before  Sophy's  father  the  ten- 
der hope  which  he  had  nursed  in  his  breast  for 
so  many  years ;  and,  though  he  had  not  com- 
municated this  inteution  to  any  person,  Sophy 
was  animated  by  a  delightful  presentiment  that 
her  own  dear  Robin  would  not  return  to  London 
without  giving  her  an  opportunity  for  uttering 
a  certain  monosyllable,  which  she  had  for  some 
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time  been  desirous  of  uttering  in  response  to  a 
certain  question  that  he  would,  of  course,  put  to 
her  sooner  or  later. 

Robin  Sylvester  acted  on  his  intention  one 
bright  forenoon  of  his  Christinas  holiday,  with 
consequences  that  were  neither  wholly  agreeable 
nor  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

'You  haven't  spoken  about  this  matter  to 
Netta?'  inquired  the  admiral,  sitting  up  in  his 
easy-chair  after  learning  from  Robin  Sylvester 
why  the  latter  had  sought  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  him  in  the  library. 

'  Not  a  word,'  answered  Robin. 

1  Nor  to  Sophy  ?' 

'  Not  a  word  of  my  intention  to  speak  to  you.' 

'  But  you  have  spoken  of  your  affection  ? — 
just  so  far  as  to  feel  yuur  way  with  her?'  said 
the  admiral,  with  a  momentary  light  of  dis- 
pleasure in  his  big  eyes. 

'  Dear  me,  no,  sir — no,  not  a  single  word,  now 
or  at  any  time !'  ejaculated  Robin,  with  some 
warmth.  After  pausing  to  recover  control  of 
his  feelings,  he  continued  :  '  The  great  kindness 
shown  to  me  for  so  long  a  time  by  Lady  Flud- 
gate  has  sometimes  made  me  feel  that  she  was 
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not  unmindful  of  what  might  result  from  the 
intimacy  she  and  you  have  permitted  me  to 
enjoy  in  this  house.  And  Sophy  cannot  be 
unaware  that  she  has  been  a  chief  and  bright 
influence  in  my  life.  But,  on  my  honour,  ad- 
miral, I  have,  whilst  valuing  and  enjoying  their 
confidence  in  me,  been  very  careful  to  enjoy  it 
without  abusing  it.  You  cannot  think  me  capa- 
ble, sir,  of  taking  any  unfair  advantage  of  your 
goodness  V 

'  Robin,'  said  the  admiral  slowly  and  impres- 
sively, as  he  held  up  his  right  hand  so  that  the 
gesture  emphasized  his  words,  '  1  know  you  to 
be  a  man  of  the  highest  honour.  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  man  who  would  rather  take  sorrow  for 
your  bride  than  do  anything  out  of  honour's 
straightest  line.  I  mean  all  I  say.  T  should 
not  have  provoked  your  last  words. — But,'  he 
added,  in  his  usual  voice,  '  your  business  puts 
me  in  rather  an  awkward  position.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  admiral.' 

'  As  for  what  you  said  about  the  social  dis- 
parity and  so  forth,  I  think  you  make  too  much 
of  a  trifle.  By  birth  we  are  as  nearly  equal  as 
two  men  can  well  be.     At  your  age  I  was  no- 
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thing  like  so  important  a  man  as  you  have  made 
yourself.  You  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  distinguished 
man — whereas  my  success  in  life  was  due  al- 
most wholly  to  my  good  luck.  No  doubt  Sophy 
is  heiress  to  a  great  estate,  whilst  you  have  no 
considerable  estate  apart  from  your  intellectual 
capability — but  an  accident  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment, put  you  next  in  succession  to  the  Nazings. 
So  we  will  agree  to  say  nothing  more  of  dis- 
parity. To  my  ear,  the  word  has  an  ugly  sound. 
Then,  I  like  you,  always  have  liked  you  from 
that  hot  July  day  when  you  let  that  butterfly  go 
just  to  please  my  little  girl.  Do  you  remember 
how  your  dear  old  grandfather  scolded  you  V 

1  Do  you  remember,  sir/  cried  Robin,  his  face 
flushing  with  delight  at  the  reminiscence,  and 
also  with  delight  at  the  pleasant  way  affairs 
seemed  to  be  going,  i  how  Sophy  (God  bless 
her !)  spoke  out  for  me  so  that  my  dear  grand- 
father actually  made  her  an  apology?' 

'  I  remember,  I  remember,'  ejaculated  the  ad- 
miral, in  a  tone  of  high  pleasure.  Three  seconds 
later  he  added,  with  a  sudden  fall  in  his  voice, 
*  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  not  the  first  in  the 
field. — I   told  him,  as   I  tell  you,  that  nothing 
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would  ever  induce  me  to  determine  Sophy's 
choice  of  a  husband  by  so  much  as  a  word,  apart 
from  words  spoken  to  save  her  from  a  distinctly 
bad  choice.  At  the  same  time  I  told  him  that,  as 
he  was  first  in  the  field,  he  should  have  the  first 
chance,  and  clear  running  for  twelve  months,  or 
till  he  should  see  fit  within  that  time  to  propose 
to  her.' 

*  For  such  a  prize,  admiral,  there  might  be 
two  competitors  in  the  field  at  the  same  time?' 
suggested  Robin,  looking  less  satisfied  with  the 
prospect. 

'  Not  with  my  sanction,'  returned  the  admiral, 
firmly,  'nor  with  Netta's  sanctiou.  If  two,  why 
not  three  ? — if  three,  why  not  three  dozen  1 
Years  since,  long  before  anyone  but  a  madman 
would  have  thought  of  whispering  a  tender  word 
to  the  dear  child,  Netta  and  I  agreed  that,  after 
bringing  her  out  in  the  world,  we  would  do  our 
best  to  secure  to  her  a  reasonable  woman's  first 
right — the  free  and  undisturbed  choice  of  a  hus- 
band for  herself.  We  agreed  that,  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  choice,  we  would  forbear  to 
advise  her  to  marry  any  particular  man,  how- 
ever much  we  might  wish  her  to  select  him, 
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though  each  of  us  would  remain  at  liberty  to 
give  her  parental  counsel  in  order  to  save  her 
from  a  disastrous  choice.  That  her  selection 
should  be  the  act  of  her  undisturbed  judgment, 
we  agreed  that  she  ought  not  to  be  worried  and 
agitated  by  rival  suitors.  Moreover,  in  order 
that  the  selection  should  be  the  free  choice  of  a 
ripe  judgment,  we  determined  to  do  our  best  to 
keep  suitors  away  from  her  during  her  earliest 
years  in  society.  Ah  me !  what  care  I  and 
Netta  and  Laura  (Mrs.  Richards)  have  taken  to 
stave  off  premature  offers !  On  the  whole  we  have 
succeeded  to  our  hearts'  content.  The  man  now  in 
the  field  came  to  me  rather  earlier  than  I  wished  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  he  is  so  fit  and  desirable  a 
match,  that  I  gave  him  leave  to  do  his  best.  I 
am  far  from  sanguine  of  his  success.  But  I  tell 
you  frankly,  Robin,  I  would  rather  have  him  than 
you  for  my  son-in-law.  That  one  man  excepted, 
I  would  rather  have  you  than  any  other  man.' 

'  Twelve  months  are  a  long  time !'  Robin 
Sylvester  remarked  ruefully. 

'  I  wish  they  were/  returned  the  admiral. 
4  To  a  man  of  ray  age,  years  gallop  and  months 
fly.     Busy  as  you  are,  they  won't  seem  long  to 
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you.  Moreover,  you  won't  have  to  wait  full 
twelve  months ;  for  the  man  in  the  field  has 
already  spent  a  good  bit  of  his  term  of  grace, 
which  will  end  when  he  has  ventured  to  make 
his  offer,  should  it  be  declined.  Be  sure,  Robin, 
I  won't  delay  in  letting  you  know,  when  he  has 
had  his  innings. — Of  course,  what  has  passed 
between  us  has  passed  in  strict  confidence. 
You  must  say  nothing  of  it  either  to  Sophy  or 
to  Netta.' 

'  You  may  be  sure,  I  shall  respect  your 
wish.' 

'And  new,  let  us  dismiss  this  subject  for  the 
present,  and  talk  of  something  else.' 

Though  he  derived  consolation  from  the  kind- 
ness of  the  admiral's  words  and  manner,  and 
also  from  the  assurance  that  he  should  have 
'the  second  chance,'  the  interview  was  much 
less  than  quite  agreeable  to  Robin  Sylvester.  It 
was  alarming  to  him  to  know  that  some  other 
man  was  hovering  about  Sophy  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  her  an  offer — was  already  paying 
his  addresses  to  her,  with  the  admiral's  and  Lady 
Fludgate's  sanction.  It  pained  him  that  he 
might  open  his  heart  on  the  one  burning  subject, 
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neither  to  Sophy  nor  to  her  mother.  Was  it 
decreed  that  the  fond  hope,  which  he  had 
cherished  from  his  boyhood,  should  after  all 
wither  into  bitter  disappointment  ? 

Though  he  had  forborne,  from  an  obvious 
motive  of  delicacy,  to  ask  the  admiral  to  tell  him 
the  name  of  the  man  already  in  the  field,  and 
had  promised  to  be  silent  alike  to  Sophy  and 
her  mother  about  his  interview  with  Sir  Geo- 
ffrey, the  unhappy  Robin  conceived  that  neither 
delicacy  nor  the  promise  forbade  him  to  put 
questions  to  both  ladies,  in  order  that  he  should 
be  in  a  better  position  for  guessing  the  name  of 
his  rival.  In  his  conversations  with  both  Lady 
Fludgate  and  Sophy  during  the  remainder  of 
his  brief  sojourn  at  Nazing  Park,  he  was  in- 
quisitive respecting  their  life  and  more  especial- 
ly respecting  their  guests  during  the  autumn. 
But  though  they  gave  full  answers  to  questions, 
which  were  not  impertinent  in  so  intimate  a  friend, 
they  afforded  him  no  satisfactory  data  for  con- 
jecturing the  personality  of  '  the  first  in  the 
field.'  Of  course  they  told  him  they  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  Claud  Ensign  in  September  and 
the  two  following  months  ;  but,  so  strongly  was 
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he  possessed  by  the  notion  that  Claud  was  Olive's 
bond-slave,  it  never  occurred  to  Robin  that  Claud 
might  be  the  man  in  the  field,  whose  existence 
was  occasioning  him  so  much  anxiety. 

Lady  Fludgate  was,  of  course,  cognizant  of 
•Claud's  change  of  attitude  towards  Olive,  and  of 
his  design  on  Sophy.  It  had  given  her  little  pain 
to  consent  to  her  husband's  wish,  that  Claud 
should  have  '  the  first  chance '  of  winning 
Sophy's  affection,  because  she  was  confident  that 
his  suit  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  because  its 
failure  would  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  her 
own  project  for  her  child's  settlement  in  wed- 
lock. Indeed,  Antoinette  Fludgate  was  at  the 
turn  of  the  year  more  than  well  content  with  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  In  speaking  to  her  about 
Claud's  purpose,  Sir  Geoffrey  had  shown  him- 
self by  no  means  confident  that  the  young  man 
would  achieve  his  ambition,  and  had  admitted 
that,  in  case  of  Claud's  failure,  he  would  be  well 
content  with  Robin  for  a  son-in-law.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  her  to  know  that  Claud's  failure 
and  Robin's  subsequent  success  would  occasion 
her  husband  no  mental  distress,  that  would  be 
prejudicial  to  his  health. 
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It  was  an  acute  disappointment  to  Sophy 
that  Robin  went  back  to  town  without  affording 
her  an  opportunity  for  giving  him  the  assurance, 
that  would  have  made  them  the  two  happiest 
young  people  in  the  whole  world.  In  her  morti- 
fication, the  heiress  of  the  Nazings,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  thought  pettishly,  angrily,  un- 
justly of  Robin.  It  was  all  very  w  ell,  she  thought, 
for  him  to  be  jealous  for  his  own  honour,  dignity, 
self-respect,  but  surely  he  ought  to  have  more 
care  for  her  feelings.  Thus  thinking,  poor 
Sophy  shed  many  secret  tears  over  a  trouble 
about  which  she  could  speak  neither  to  her 
mother,  nor  to  Olive,  nor  to  anyone  else  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  In  her  distress  she  debated 
how  to  escape  from  it,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion she  resolved  to  do  what  girls  in  her  posi- 
tion often  do  in  novels,  and  yet  more  often  in 
real  life.  She  would  take  measures  for  giving 
Robin  a  practical  hint  that  there  might  be  limits 
to  her  patience.  She  would  remind  him  of  the 
fate  that  is  apt  to  befall  a  '  man  who  will  not 
when  he  may.'  For  the  attainment  of  the 
prime  aim  of  a  woman's  life,  the  only  object 
that  could  justify  such   artifice,   she   would  for 
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the  first,  last,  and  only  time  of  her  whole  exist- 
ence be  insincere  towards  Robin.  She  would 
'play  Claud  off  against  Robin.'  If  he  imagined 
her  capable  under  unkind  usage  of  yielding 
to  Claud's  solicitations,  Robin  would  be  less 
thoughtful  for  his  dignity,  and  less  mindful 
about  that  detestable  disparity  of  fortune  that 
was  keeping  them  apart. 

In  the  opening  week  of  December,  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  Claud's 
suit,  even  before  it  was  fairly  begun.  The 
heiress  of  the  Nazings  was  not  at  all  flattered 
by  Mr.  Ensign's  change  of  demeanour.  Cogni- 
zant of  his  former  relations  with  her  old  play- 
mate, Sophy  was  of  opinion  that  his  heart  (if, 
indeed,  he  had  a  heart !)  belonged  to  Olive. 
Animated  by  what  may  be  called  a  great 
heiress's  suspicious  fear  of  fortune-hunters, 
Sophy  regarded  them  with  contemptuous  aver- 
sion. She  was  well  aware  that  rich  fortune- 
hunters  are  almost  as  numerous  as  poor  fortune- 
hunters  ;  and  to  her  disdainful  regard  for  fortune- 
hunters,  it  mattered  nothing  whether  they  were 
rich  or  poor.  Whether  they  were  wealthy  or 
indigent,    these    mercenary    pursuers    of   rich 
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women  were  rated  by  Sophy  as  unscrupulous 
adventurers,  who  for  the  sake  of  money  were 
untruthful  on  subjects  about  which  men  were 
especially  bound  to  be  honest.  That  she  was 
not  one  of  those  heiresses,  who  think  that 
wealth  should  marry  wealth,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  she  fixed  her  affections  on  a  man  just 
about  as  poor  as  Claud,  whose  mere  want  of 
material  estate  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
mean  opinion  of  him.  Regarding  him  as  a 
fortune-hunter,  Sophy  was  not  at  all  flattered 
by  his  suit.  On  the  contrary,  she  resented  it  as 
an  insult,  that  was  all  the  more  offensive  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  and  consideration  with 
which  she  had  treated  him  even  from  her 
childhood. 

As  he  had  shown  such  disregard  for  her 
feelings,  it  was  manifest  to  Sophy  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  him,  she  was  under  no  obligation  to  be 
thoughtful  for  Ms  feelings.  In  so  far  as  he  pos- 
sessed fine  sensibilities,  he  had  given  her  the 
right  to  trifle  with  them,  by  his  presumption  in 
approaching  her  with  expressions  of  devotion, 
when  he  was  chiefly  desirous  of  enjoying  her 
wealth.     Under   these    circumstances,   she   dis- 
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missed  her  purpose  of  extinguishing  his  hope 
prematurely,  and  determined  to  use  it  as  an 
instrument  for  winning  a  declaration  of  love 
from  the  no  less  poor  man  who  was  her  heart's 
desire. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ST.  ANTHONY  S  HOSPITAL. 


FROM  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of 
March,  Claud  Ensign  was  at  his  father's  in 
Blytheshire,  seeing  much  of  Sophy,  who,  with 
a  tact  that  would  have  beseemed  a  more  experi- 
enced woman  of  society,  treated  her  suitor  with 
a  complaisance  that  rendered  him  hopeful  for 
the  issue  of  his  addresses,  without  giving  him 
the  degree  of  confidence  that  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  declaration  which  she  wished  him 
to  defer  at  least  till  the  end  of  the  London 
season.  Moderate  though  it  was,  this  measure 
of  complaisance  was  sufficiently  liberal  and 
manifest  to  afford  the  admiral  considerable 
satisfaction,  and  to  cause  Lady  Fludgate  and 
Olive  Freeland  different  degrees  of  discomfort. 
To  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  had  muzzled  his  wife  as 
VOL.  III.  M 
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effectually  as  he  muzzled  Robin,  it  appeared  that 
Sophy  was  moving  gradually  to  an  engagement 
with  Claud.  Poor  Lady  Fludgate  was  troubled 
by  the  serenity  with  which  Sophy  accepted  or 
at  least  submitted  to  addresses,  for  which  she 
had  hoped  the  girl  would  have  been  quick  to 
show  distaste.  Olive  Freeland  had  no  doubt 
that  Sophy  was  affected  no  less  powerfully  by 
Claud's  future  rank  than  he  was  by  her  future 
wealth.  To  her  amazement  and  annoyance,  it 
seemed  to  Olive  that  the  prospect  of  a  mere 
marriage  of  convenience  was  no  less  agreeable 
to  Sophy  than  to  Claud.  Tt  consoled  Olive  to 
be  steadily  confident  that  love  had  nothing  to 
do  either  with  Claud's  advances  on  Sophy,  or 
with  her  attitude  towards  him.  Olive  was  very 
miserable,  though  she  succeeded  in  keeping  her 
misery  pretty  well  to  herself.  She  would  have 
been  yet  more  wretched  had  not  peculiar  in- 
formation enabled  her  to  feel  herself  the  mistress 
of  the  position.  Affairs  were  in  this  state  when 
Claud  went  up  to  London  in  the  middle  of 
March,  to  enjoy  one  of  the  sweetest  triumphs  of 
his  life. 

Before  the  Fludgates  migrated  to  Park  Lane, 
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Claud  had  become  a  celebrity.  His  book  was 
no  decidedly  strong  book,  but  it  was  clever, 
brightly  written,  and  undeniably  entertaining. 
Containing  several  piquant  anecdotes  and  just 
the  amount  of  useful  information  that  renders 
frivolous  literature  acceptable  to  serious  readers 
in  their  idle  moods,  '  From  Piccadilly  to  Pales- 
tine '  hit  the  taste  of  the  great  stupid  English 
public  (as  Thackeray  used  to  call  it)  at  a  time 
when  the  railways  and  steamboats  had  for 
several  years  made  foreign  '  touring '  a  general 
pastime  of  the  prosperous  of  our  middle  classes. 
Judged  by  its  sale,  it  wras  emphatically  '  the 
book  of  the  season.'  By  the  end  of  April,  when 
it  had  been  barely  eight  weeks  before  the  public, 
six  editions  of  the  work  had  been  sold,  and  the 
publishers  were  hopeful  that  by  the  beginning 
of  July  they  would  have  issued  a  twelfth  edition 
of  a  thousand  copies.  The  writer  of  so  popular 
a  book  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  risen 
from  obscurity  to  fame  that  would  endure  at 
least  for  twelve  months. 

Having  the  entree  of  most  of  the  houses  fre- 
quented by  the  Fludgates  during  their  sojourn 
in    town,   Robin  and   Claud   were   continually 

m2 
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coming  upon  one  another  in  those  eight  weeks, 
under  circumstances  that  made  it  certain  to  the 
former  that  '  the  first  man  in  the  field  '  was  the 
triumphant  author  of  *  From  Piccadilly  to  Pales- 
tine.' During  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
Robin  was  dissatisfied  with  Sophy's  demeanour 
to  him,  Avithout  being  able  to  say  why  it  failed 
to  satisfy  him.  Greeting  him  cordially  when- 
ever they  met,  she  addressed  him  by  his  christian 
name,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  from  her 
childhood  ;  but,  though  she  spoke  to  him  in  her 
usual  vein  of  sisterly  liking,  she  imparted  to  the 
old  manner  a  certain  unclefinable  air  of  reserve 
and  self-regarding  dignity  that  made  Robin  very 
ill-at-ease,  and  at  times  profoundly  wretched. 
As  the  day  drew  nearer  for  her  return  to  Blythe- 
shire,  Sophy  on  two  or  three  occasions  gave  him 
clearer  indications  of  a  change  in  her  regard  for 
him.  This  was  the  more  afflicting  to  the  poor 
gentleman  because  he  dared  not  seek  an  ex- 
planation by  asking  her  if  he  had  done  aught 
to  offend  her,  for  fear  that  in  doing  so  he  should 
be  betrayed  into  breaking  his  promise  to  Sir 
Geoffrey. 

As  he  had  no  horse  but  the  animal  that  drew 
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his  brougham  daily  to  and  fro  between  St, 
Anthony's  Hospital  and  the  house  in  Lower 
Grosvenor  Street,  where  he  had  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  for  the  reception  of  patients,  Robin 
did  not  ride  in  the  park;  but  twice  or  thrice 
every  week  during  Sophy's  stay  in  town  he 
went  to  the  park  at  the  hour  for  the  appearance 
of  equestrians,  and  paced  to  and  fro  beside  the 
railings  of  the  row,  for  the  sake  of  the  scarcely 
exhilarating  excitement  of  seeing  Sophy  amongst 
the  riders,  with  Claud  at  her  side. 

He  was  amusing  himself  one  day  in  this  sad 
fashion,  when  he  saw  Sophy  coming  on  her 
black  horse,  westward  from  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
with  Claud  in  attendance,  mounted  on  an  animal 
befitting  so  fortunate  a  young  man.  Passing  at 
foot-pace  up  '  the  row '  within  three  yards  of  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood,  leaning  against  the  iron 
fence  of  the  riding-ground,  she  passed  the  un- 
happy Robin  without  noticing  him.  True  that 
she  was  looking  away  from  him,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  charged  with  cutting  him.  But  it 
was  painful  to  the  gentleman,  who  had  come  to 
the  park  in  order  to  get  a  smile  and  perhaps  a 
few  words  from  her,  to  see  his  mistress  ride  by 
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him  at  so  short  a  distance,  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing with  his  rival,  and  to  get  no  smile.  He  was 
still  regarding  the  two  equestrians,  as  they  went 
slowly  up  the  ride,  when  he  heard  words  from  a 
familiar  voice  that  caused  him  to  start  and  face 
about  eastward. 

The  owner  of  the  familiar  voice  was  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  and,  like  Sophy,  was  followed 
by  a  groom ;  and  the  words,  spoken  just  loud 
enough  to  catch  his  ear,  without  being  audible 
to  any  third  person,  were  the  familiar  lines  of 
Suckling's  song, 

'  Why  so  palo  and  wan,  fond  lover? 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  ? 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  ?' 

1  Do  I  look  very  disconsolate,  Olive?'  returned 
Robin,  with  a  smile. 

'  Yes, — very  wretched  V  replied  the  rider,  in- 
clining her  head  so  that  it  almost  touched  her 
horse's  neck,  whilst  she  spoke  in  a  voice  that  was 
cuttingly  distinct  to  Robin,  though  no  louder 
than  a  whisper.  '  And  you  have  reason  to  be 
out  of  temper.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  fond 
lover  to  be  cut  by  his  mistress.' 
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*  It  is  scarcely  so  bad  as  that,'  Robin  answered 
lightly.  '  The  fond  lover  must  be  even  more 
foolish  than  fond  lovers  usually  are,  to  imagine 
himself  cut,  simply  because  he  has  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  escape  a  dear  friend's  notice. 
Sophy  didn't  see  me.' 

*  Because  she  wouldn't  see  you,'  was  the 
answer.  '  She  knew  you  were  there.  I  called 
her  attention  to  your  empty  brougham,  and  told 
her  where  she  could  find  you.  Ah,  that  touches 
you  !  What  has  come  over  you,  that  you  do 
nothing  to  save  them  from  a  marriage  that  will 
be  calamitous  to  both  1  How  the  manhood  has 
passed  out  of  the  Robin  Sylvester  who,  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,  fought  Claud  Ensign  for  insult- 
ing him  in  Sophy's  presence?  You  of  all  men, 
to  stand  still  and  hold  your  tongue,  whilst  she 
passes  into  his  power !  Has  the  pluck  of  a  little 
boy  so  completely  perished  out  of  the  man's 
nature  V 

'  Clearly,  Olive,  you  have  a  strong  opinion  that 
they  will  be  soon  engaged,  if  they  are  not  en- 
gaged already !' 

'  Come  a  step  nearer,'  said  Olive  eagerly,  as 
she  dropped  her  voice  to  a  still  lower  tone,  and 
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inclined  her  face  still  nearer  to  her  horse's  neck. 
*  I  must  say  to  you  what  no  one  else  may  hear. 
You  can  even  yet  save  her  from  the  pit  into 
which  she  is  falling.  She  loves  you.  Try  her 
patience  no  longer.  Go  to  her  immediately  she 
has  returned  home  from  her  ride,  tell  her  that 
you  love  her,  and  even  yet  she  will  be  yours. 
I  know  her  heart.     Do  as  I  tell  you.' 

kI  can  do  no  such  thing.  Though  I  love  her 
with  my  whole  soul,  I  can  do  no  such  thing.' 

'Hish!'  retorted  Olive,  hissing  out  her  whisper- 
ed words,  so  that  they  stung  him  like  threads 
of  whip-cord.  '  Tear  off  that  muzzle,  which  the 
dear  old  admiral  has  put  upon  you.  It  was  un- 
fair of  him  to  put  it  upon  you  !  Tear  it  off,  and 
speak  out.  Don't  be  so  meanly  scrupulous.  All 
is  fair  in  love.' 

'  Olive,'  replied  Robin,  with  a  serious  counten- 
ance, and  as  much  severity  as  he  could  impart 
to  the  low  tone  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
speak,  '  if  I  have  given  a  promise  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
or  anyone  else,  I  must  keep  it.  Circumstances 
cannot  make  a  breach  of  faith  anything  less  than 
a  breach  of  faith.' 

'  Then,  I  have  done  with  you,'  Olive   cried 
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gaily,  'after  vainly  doing  my  best  in  your  interest. 
I  must  be  off  and  overtake  them.  They  pro- 
mised to  walk  their  horses  till  I  should  come  up 
with  them.'  Having  closed  the  conference  thus 
abruptly,  Miss  Freeland  gave  her  Arab  a  signifi- 
cant chirp,  and  went  after  her  companions  at  a 
canter. 

In  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  Robin  had 
an  opportunity  for  exchanging  words  with  Sophy, 
when  she  came  with  her  father  and  mother  to 
the  grand  reception  in  the  city,  with  which  the 
president;  council,  and  governors  of  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital  celebrated  the  erection  of  a  new  block 
of  buildings  within  the  bounds  of  their  benefi- 
cent society. 

The  white  stones  of  St.  Anthony's  would 
blush  into  red  brick,  should  the  oldest  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals  ever  fall  so  low  as  to  need 
and  seek  pecuniary  aid  from  the  public,  like  the 
modern  and  mushroom  institutions  that  subsist 
by  the  donations  of  the  benevolent.  Sustained 
by  rents  from  houses  in  London  and  rich  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  (to  say  nothing 
of  sums  paid  by  rich  citizens  for  the  honour  of 
being  admitted  to  fellowship  with  the  governors 
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of  so  gigantic  a  charity),  St.  Anthony's  hospital 
has  never  deigned  to  swell  its  revenues  by  the 
paltry  devices  of  a  banquet,  ball,  or  bazaar. 
Nursing  a  school  that  attracts  the  flower  of  our 
medical  students,  the  hospital  affords  relief  to 
patients,  whose  yearly  average  is  numbered  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Lying  just  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  it  comprises  stupendous  blocks  of 
wards,  spacious  courts,  tranquil  cloisters,  a 
college  for  the  entertainment  of  students  and 
the  house  (almost  grand  enough  to  be  styled  a 
palace)  in  which  the  president  entertains  the 
members  of  his  council  and  the -magnates  of  the 
great  city  companies  at  luxurious  dinners  in  the 
Parliament  Chamber,  whose  ceiling  was  painted 
by  Hogarth. 

On  passing  from  their  carriage  into  the  pre- 
sident's almost  palatial  house,  the  Fludgates 
became  items  of  a  bright  and  animated  throng, 
that  was  moving  slowly  up  a  wide  flight  of  low 
marble  steps  to  the  Parliament  Chamber,  in 
which  the  autocratic  president  (Mr.  Potter  Black) 
and  Mrs.  Potter  Black,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  council,  were  receiving  guests  of  every 
social  degree,  from  princes  of  the  blood  to  simple 
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citizens,  from  duchesses  of  the  finest  fashion  to 
homely  matrons,  whose  only  title  to  appear  in 
so  stately  a  gathering  was  that  they  were  'wives 
of  governors.'  As  she  crossed  the  great  hall  and 
ascended  the  marble  stairs,  with  her  right  hand 
resting  on  Robin,  who  had  met  his  peculiarly 
dear  friends  at  the  hall-door,  Antoinette  Flud- 
gate  noticed  the  display  of  diamonds,  and 
observed  how  many  of  the  men  wore  the  choicer 
decorations.  Her  attention  was  also  arrested  by 
the  simple  dress  (grey  merino  frock  with  white 
cuffs,  collar,  and  cap,)  that  proclaimed  the 
wearers  to  be  sisters  of  the  hospital,  who  were 
permitted  to  view  the  incoming  and  outgoing  of 
the  people  of  quality. 

*  1  like  the  dress  of  your  nurses,  and  some  of 
them  are  decidedly  good-looking,'  Lady  Flud- 
gate  remarked  to  Robin,  as  they  ascended  the 
staircase,  preceding  the  admiral  and  Sophy  by  a 
few  paces. 

'One  of  our  nurses  is  more  than  decidedly 
good-looking,'  replied  Robin.  '  She  is  well  on 
in  middle  age,  but  still  as  handsome  a  woman 
as  you  are  likely  to  meet  in  a  walk  through 
London.     For  a  person  of  her  years,  Sister  Rose 
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is  a  beautiful  woman.  See,  there  she  is  ou  the 
landing  above  us,  leaning  against  the  balustrade 
and  looking  down  upon  us.  She  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  you  would  please  her 
very  much  by  allowing  me  to  introduce  her  to 
you.' 

*  Then  pray  do  so,'  Lady  Fludgate  replied 
heartily;  but,  ere  she  reached  the  top  stair, 
Antoinette  Fludgate  said  quickly  to  Robin  :  '  No, 
not  this  evening,  Robin — not  this  evening — it 
would  be  embarrassing.  You  shall  introduce  her 
to  me  some  other  time.' 

Two  minutes  later  the  Fludgates  and  Robin 
heard  their  names  and  titles  shouted  out  by  the 
rich  and  strong  voice  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  toast- 
master,  and  were  shaking  hands  with  the  presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Potter  Black. 

'Lady  Fludgate,'  said  Robin,  when  he  had 
■conducted  the  lady  through  the  bevy  of  people, 
who  formed  something  more  than  a  half- circle 
about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  President,  '  you  are  not 
looking  well.  Let  me  take  you  to  the  refresh- 
ment-rooms.' 

'Do,  Robin.  1  should  like  to  sit  down  and 
have  aeup  of  tea.     I  shall  be  all  well  again  when 
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I  have  rested.  I  turned  faint  as  we  came  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs.' 

The  tea  having  had  the  desired  effect,  Lady 
Fludgate  returned  on  Robin's  arm  to  the  Parlia- 
ment Chamber,  where  the  names  and  styles  of  the 
latest  arrivals  were  still  being  shouted  out,  whilst 
the  rapidly  growing  assembly  promenaded  the 
salon,  now  glancing  at  the  examples  of  the  newest 
electrical  contrivances  that  had  been  arranged  for 
their  entertainment — now  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  Guards'  band, — and  now  chatting  with  friends 
encountered  in  the  picturesque  crowd.  It  was 
not  an  entertainment  at  which  the  guests  were 
expected  to  stay  for  any  long  time  ;  and,  when 
they  had  paced  the  salon  four  or  six  times,  the 
Fludgates,  like  the  other  persons  from  the 
courtly  quarters  of  the  town,  took  their  de- 
parture,— but  not  before  Robin  had  found  an 
opportunity  for  a  few  last  words  with  Sophy. 

'  I  saw  you  in  the  park  this  afternoon,'  Robin 
observed  to  Sophy,  as  they  stood  in  the  crush  of 
the  entrance-hall  waiting  for  the  announcement 
of  Lady  Fludgate's  carriage. 

'  Yes ;  when  I  was  riding  with  Claud  Ensign  V 

6  You  passed  very  near  me  without  seeing  me.' 
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'I  did  not  see  you,'  replied  Sophy,  'but  I 
knew  you  were  on  your  usual  loitering-grouncl. 
Olive  had  pointed  your  brougham  out  to  me. 
But  I  did  not  see  yon.' 

'  Because  you  did  not  care  to  look  for  me  V 

1  Just  so,  Robin,'  answered  this  cruel  Sophy, 
'I  did  not  care  to  look  for  you,  for  just  then 
Claud  was  more  than  usually  entertaining.  You 
know  he  can  be  very  entertaining.'  Having 
spoken  these  words  inheruukindest  way, — which, 
after  all,  was  not  such  a  very  unkind  way, — 
Sophy  added,  in  a  tone  that  took  something  of 
the  sting  from  her  previous  words  :  '  Yes,  I  do 
find  Claud  amusing, — I  must  say  he  amuses 
me.' 

The  young  hand  at  an  art  that  was  uncon- 
genial to  her,  though  she  might  unquestionably 
have  come  to  excel  in  it,  spoke  these  last  words 
so  as  to  imply  that  at  present  she  found  Claud 
'amusing — and  nothing  more.' 

'  Lady  Fludgate's  carriage,'  roared  the  head- 
porter  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  who  stood  at 
the  door  in  his  scarlet  coat,  and  with  his  official 
mace  in  his  right  hand. 

An  hour  later,  the  carriages  of  f  the  highest 
quality,'  and  the  flies  of  the  less  egregious  '  qual- 
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ity,'  and  the  cabs  of  the  people  of  undefinable 
quality  had  driven  away.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  the  additional  gaslights  were  extinguished 
in  and  about  the  courts  of  the  oldest  of  the 
great  London  charities.  The  president's  front 
door  was  closed,  and  his  almost  palatial  house 
was  darkened  for  the  night.  Tranquillity  had 
returned  to  the  courts  and  passages  and  cloisters 
of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital. 

Holding  the  office  of  an  assistant-physician  of 
the  hospital,  Robin  also  acted  as  dean  of  the 
college,  that  was  inhabited  by  some  fifty  young 
men  who,  as  students  of  St.  Anthony's  medical 
school,  preferred  the  academical  quietude  of 
residence  '  in  college  '  to  the  greater  freedom  of 
life  in  the  lodging-houses  outside  the  hospital. 
As  dean  of  the  college,  Robin  had  rooms  there 
in  which  he  passed  his  hours  of  nightly  rest.  It 
was  also  his  practice  to  '  dine  in  hall '  and  play 
fives  with  the  students  who,  without  being 
exactly  under  his  tutorial  government,  lived 
under  his  surveillance.  Passing  his  nights  in 
the  hospital,  he  often  entered  the  wards  at  mid- 
night or  early  morning,  to  ascertain  the  progress 
for  better  or  worse  of  a  sufferer  whose  critical 
condition  was  causing  him  anxiety. 
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The  stir  and  commotion  of  the  grand  soiree 
having  been  superseded  by  tranquillity,  Robin 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  ward  *  Mary  the 
Virgin,'  when  he  was  stopped  by  Sister  Rose, 
who,  coming  out  of  her  sitting-room,  assured 
the  young  physician  that  he  need  not  visit  '  the 
case '  that  had  brought  him  to  the  door  of  the 
ward. 

4  When  I  left  her,  five  minutes'  since,  the  poor 
girl  was  doing  beautifully,'  said  Sister  Rose. 
<  Her  pulse  was  steady  and  had  fallen  ten  since 
noon ;  her  skin  was  moist  and  her  mind  clear. 
There  was  no  need  to  give  her  the  sleeping- 
draught,  for,  soon  after  she  had  taken  her  beef- 
tea,  she  dropped  off  to  sleep  while  I  stood  over 
her.     The  whole  ward  is  quiet.' 

'  Then  I  won't  do  anything  that  might  wake 
a  light  sleeper,'  replied  Robin,  in  a  low  tone. 
'You  have  not  changed  your  dress,  and  you 
look  wide-awake  ;  shall  we  have  a  clack  V 

6  Pray  come  in,  doctor,'  answered  Sister  Rose, 
throwing  the  door  of  her  sitting-room  open — so 
as  to  display  the  well-filled  book-cases  of  the 
comfortable,  and  even  luxurious  apartment. 

Robin  Sylvester  having  seated  himself  in  the 
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larger  of  Sister  Rose's  two  equally  easy-chairs, 
the  clack  of  the  doctor  and  nurse  went  thus  : 

*  1  saw  you,  Dr.  Sylvester,  come  upstairs  and 
go  into  the  Parliament  Chamber  with  some  old 
friends  of  mine.' 

'  Do  you  know  Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate  V 
6I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  saw  him  before/ 
1  Then  you  know  Lady  Fludgate  V 
'  1  have  not  spoken  to  her  since  she  became 
Lady  Fludgate.      But,  twenty  years   since,  I 
knew  Mrs.  Challoner,  received  much  kindness 
from  her,  and  loved  her  dearly.     Ah  !  doctor,  as 
long  as  she  lives,  there'll  be  at  least  one  good 
woman  in  the  world.     Twenty  years  ago,  soon 
after  losing  the   first   of  my  poor   dear  little 
babies,  I  was  foster-nurse  to  the  child  whom  I 
heard,  only  a    few  hours   since,   announced   as 
"  Miss  Fludgate." ' 

'  You  nursed  Lady  Fludgate's  daughter  V 
ejaculated  Robin,  with  lively  surprise. 

'Lor'  bless  you,  Dr.  Sylvester,  the  young  lady 
I  saw  this  evening  is  not  Lady  Fludgate's  own 
daughter,  but  only  her  adopted  daughter. — I 
have  astonished  you  V 

*  Anyhow,  she  is  Admiral  Fludgate's  child  V 
VOL.  IIT.  N 


~  } 
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'  No  such  thing,  sir  !  The  admiral  is  no  more 
the  young  lady's  actual  father  than  Lady  Flud- 
gate  is  the  young  lady's  real  mother.  Miss 
Fludgate  was  the  daughter  of  the  admiral's 
niece,  Clemaine  Challoner,  or  rather  say  Donald- 
son— for  Donaldson  was  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman (a  wonderfully  clever  young  artist)  who 
married  Clemaine  Challoner.  Mercy  on  you, 
Dr.  Sylvester,  how  pale  and  terrified  you  look  ! 
Have  I  done  wrong  to  tell  you  this  V 

'  You  have  done  quite  right  to  tell  me,'  said 
Robin  Sylvester  slowly,  when  he  had  risen  from 
his  chair  to  his  feet,  '  and  you  must  tell  me 
much  more.  You  have  startled,  agitated,  pained 
me.  Yes,  all  that !  and  the  rest  of  your  story 
may  trouble  me  more,  far  more — ay,  may  make 
me  a  wretched  man  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But 
I  must  hear  the  whole.  I  beg  you,  Sister  Rose, 
to  tell  me  everything.' 

'  Ay,  sir,  but  shall  I  be  doing  Lady  Fludgate 
an  injury  ?  Rather  than  do  her  injury  I  would 
bear  ten  times  the  harm  myself.  Good  Lord, 
sir,  1  love  that  woman  !' 

'  Sister  Rose,'  returned  Robin,  with  no  less 
vehemence,  though  with  less  violence  of  expres- 
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sion,  'you  cannot  love  Lady  Fludgate  more 
than  I  do ;  you  cannot  have  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  reason  I  have  for  worshipping  her.  Only 
one  person  in  the  whole  world  is  dearer  to  me 
than  Lady  Fludgate.  So  you  need  not  fear 
that  I  may  use  your  words  to  her  grief.  You 
have  the  word  of  a  true  man,  that  no  harm 
shall  come  to  Lady  Fludgate  from  your  words. 
Trust  me,  and  go  on, — for  my  sake  go  on.' 

Thus  entreated  to  speak  to  a  man,  on  whose 
honour  she  knew  she  could  rely,  Sister  Rose 
(the  Rose  Drakeford  of  earlier  chapters  of  this 
narrative)  told  JELobin  Sylvester  all  she  knew 
about  Sophy's  birth  and  parentage.  She  told 
him,  also,  how  during  the  earlier  part  of  her 
married  life  Lady  Fludgate  had  pined  for  off- 
spring,— how  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair, 
arising  from  this  passionate  yearning  of  her 
nature,  had  at  times  so  strained  and  agitated 
her  as  to  make  her  apprehensive  for  her  mental 
sanity,  and  how  on  adopting  her  niece's  child 
she  had  taken  the  little  one  to  her  breast  with 
feelings  of  devotedness  to  the  infant,  and  of 
gratitude  to  God,  that  are  most  unusual  in  a 
woman  who  is  adopting  another  woman's  child. 

n2 
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Most  of  these  particulars  had  come  to  Sister 
Rose's  knowledge  from  Lady  Fludgate's  own 
lips.  All  the  particulars  were  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  young  physician,  whose  judgment  of 
Lady  Fludgate's  action  in  the  whole  strange 
business  was  soon  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
determined  by  the  information  thus  afforded  to 
him. 

He  had  heard  only  a  part  of  Sister  Rose's 
story,  when  he  inquired, 

'  But  what  evidence  have  you  that  the  young- 
lady,  whom  you  saw  to-night  at  the  president's 
house,  is  the  same  individual  whom  you  nursed 
in  her  infancy  at  Raleigh  Lodge  V 

To  this  question  Sister  Rose  replied  by  telling 
Robin  of  the  peculiar  deformity  of  the  infant's 
right  ear,  the  way  in  which  the  ear  was  treated 
by  Dr.  Cartwright  of  Welbeck  Street,  and  the 
result  of  the  treatment. 

'Now,  Dr.  Sylvester,  this  last  evening,  as 
Miss  Fludgate  passed  me  on  the  landing  on  her 
way  into  the  Parliament  Chamber,  I  had  a  per- 
fect view  of  her  right  ear.  Again  I  examined 
her  right  ear,  as  she  left  the  room.  On  seeing 
her  approach  the  door,  after  saying  good-bye 
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to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Black,  1  stepped  into 
the  recess  of  the  landing,  and  standing  there  in 
a  good  light  I  for  a  second  time  scrutinized  her 
ear,  when  she  was  so  near  me  that  I  could  have 
touched  the  rim  of  her  ear  with  my  finger.  The 
projection  is  there,  sir,  as  you  .  .  .' 

'  As  I  know  well  enough,'  interposed  Robin 
Sylvester,  with  the  alacrity  of  vivid  interest,  *  for 
I  have  noticed  it  myself  hundreds,  ay,  and  thou- 
sands of  times,  though  I  never  ventured  to  call 
anyone's  attention  to  the  trivial  malformation.' 

1  The  talk  on  this  point,'  rejoined  Sister  Rose, 
*  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  journal  of  my  life  at 
Raleigh  Lodge,  which  you  will  like  to  see. 
Here,  sir,  I  will  get  it  for  you.' 

Rising  as  she  spoke,  Sister  Rose  went  to  her 
escritoire,  unlocked  one  of  its  drawers,  and 
brought  out  a  manuscript  of  some  hundred 
quarto  leaves  stitched  into  a  paper- wrapper. 

*  1  should  never  have  thought  of  keeping  this 
diary,'  said  Sister  Rose,  as  she  dusted  and 
opened  the  record,  '  had  not  Dr.  Cartwright  of 
Welbeck  Street  put  me  up  to  keeping  it  by 
saying  that,  however  busy  and  overworked  he 
might  be,  he  always  kept  an  exact  record  of  all 
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his  unusually  interesting  cases.     See,  Dr.  Syl- 
vester, here  are  Dr.  Cartwright's  own  sketches 
of  the   dear   child's  ear — No.  1,  the  ear  before 
treatment,  and  No.  2,  the   ear  after  treatment. 
You  had  better  take  the  journal  away  with  you. 
Only  you  must  let  me  have  it  again.  It  contains 
nothing  that  I  ought  to  keep  from  you.' 
<  Will  you  lend  it  to  me  for  twenty  hours  V 
1  Twenty  hours  ? — twenty  days,  if  you  like  !' 
'  Twenty  hours  will  do. — I  will  restore  it  to 
you   to-morrow  evening  with   my  own  hand/ 
said  Robin  Sylvester,  as  he  pocketed  the  manu- 
script.    '  By  the  way,'  he  added,  *  do  you  think 
it   probable   or    possible    that   Lady   Fludgate 
recognized  you  as  she  came  up  the  staircase  V 

'I  am  certain,'  Sister  Rose  replied  slowly 
and  emphatically,  *  that  she  recognized  me. 
Our  eyes  met  whilst  I  was  looking  down,  and 
she  was  coming  up  the  staircase.  We  recog- 
nized one  another  the  instant  our  eyes  met.  I 
know  she  recognized  me ;  I  know  it  by  the 
sudden  change  that  came  over  her  face.  For 
a  moment  she  blushed,  after  her  old  curious 
way  of  blushing  like  a  young  girl.  The  next 
instant  her  face  was  possessed  by  an  indescrib- 
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able  expression  of  alarm  and  pain.  She  was 
so  agitated,  that  I  said  to  myself,  as  you  led  her 
into  the  Parliament  Chamber,  "  Thank  heaven, 
the  dear  lady  is  in  charge  of  a  gentleman  who 
will  treat  her  rightly  if  she  faints."  ' 

On  the  morrow  evening  Robin  Sylvester  came 
to  Sister  Rose's  room,  to  return  the  diary  which 
he  had  carefully  studied. 

4  Are  you  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  story  V 
enquired  Sister  Rose,  as  Robin  put  the  diary 
in  her  hand. 

'  Quite  satisfied.' 

'  If  you  need  confirmatory  evidence,  you  can 
get  it  from  Dr.  Cartwright  of  Welbeck  Street.' 

'  I  need  no  confirmatory  evidence  from  him  !' 

'  Nor  from  Lady  Fludgate  V  enquired  Sister 
Rose. 

'Nor  from  Lady  Fludgate.  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  speak  to  her  of  what  you  have  told 
me.  At  present  I  am  chiefly  desirous  that  the 
existence  of  your  diary  should  not  come  to  her 
knowledge.  May  the  facts  of  that  journal  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  malicious  busy- 
body, capable  of  using  them  to  her  annoyance  ! 
Now  that  I  have  seen  it,  that  diary  of  private 
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and  purely  personal  matters  might  as  well  be 
destroyed.' 

1 1  should  not  like  to  destroy  it,  Dr.  Sylvester.' 

*  Of  course  you  would  not.'  After  a  brief 
silence,  Robin  said  with  much  earnestness, 
'  Sister  Rose,  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  solemn 
promise, — a  promise  which  I  think  you  will 
make,  when  I  assure  you  that  my  only  motive 
for  asking  you  to  make  it  is  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  happiness  of  Lady  Fludgate  and  Miss  Flud- 
gate,  who  are  both  inexpressibly  dear  to  me. 
Do  promise  me  that  you  will  never  allow  any- 
one to  peruse  the  diary,  and  that  you  will  hence- 
forth forbear  to  communicate  its  facts  to  any- 
one. Your  silence  respecting  the  facts  recorded 
in  that  diary  will  injure  no  one ;  for  the  only 
person  who  could  turn  the  facts  to  his  advantage 
is  the  man  who  now  entreats  you  to  tell  no  other 
person  what  you  told  him  last  night.  Do  pro- 
mise me.' 

Taking  the  right  hand,  which  Robin  extended 
to  her  as  he  uttered  the  last  three  words  of  his 
entreaty,  Sister  Rose  said  slowly, 

*I  promise  to  be  silent  about  the  facts  to 
everyone,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few 
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persons  who  already  know  about  them;  and  I 
promise  never  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  remind 
those  few  persons  of  them.  As  for  the  diary, 
Dr.  Sylvester,  take  it  away  with  you.  I  give  it 
to  you,  to  do  your  pleasure  with  it.  I  think  you 
had  better  keep  it.  But,  as  it  is  a  free  gift,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  destroy  it.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 


On  the  fourth  day  after  the  grand  reception  at 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Olive  Freeland  travelled 
from  London  to  East  Blytheshire  in  company 
with  the  Fludgates,  who  dropped  the  young 
gentlewoman  at  Nazing  Lodge,  on  their  way  to 
the  Park. 

At  the  close  of  that  day,  Olive  dined  tete-a-tete 
with  her  guardian,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Margery,  who  was  staying  with  some  old  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trundlehoop.  De- 
lighted to  be  again  in  the  society  of  her  guard- 
ian whom  she  regarded  with  daughterly  affec- 
tion, Olive  was  in  her  best  spirits  at  dinner,  and, 
with  bright  gossip  about  her  6  father's  people ' 
and  her  recent  doings  in  London,  gave  Peter 
Norcross  the  entertainment  that  ever  pleased 
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him  more  than  any  other  kind  of  diversion  after 
the  day's  work  at  Yarlsport.  After  dinner,  when 
they  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  Olive 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  sang  her  old 
friend  a  selection  from  his  favourite  ballads. 

1  Capital !  bravo  V  ejaculated  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  song.  '  That 
ballad  was  never  warbled  with  finer  feeling. 
And  now  give  me  "  Robin  Adair," — you  always 
give  me  a  seventh  on  special  occasions,  and  the 
return  of  the  bonny  bird  to  her  nest  is  a  special 
occasion.' 

'  You  shall  have  "  Robin  Adair  "  for  a  finish,' 
returned  the  ward,  in  the  condescending  tone 
that  charming  young  women  so  often  adopt  to 
the  more  than  elderly  gentlemen  whom  they 
hold  in  tender  esteem,  'but  then  you  must  go 
off  to  your  cigar  in  the  library.  You  may  have 
a  second  cigar  this  evening,  as  it  is  so  special 
an  occasion.  I  shall  be  with  you  as  soon  as 
you  have  "  lit  up,"  for  I  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  to  my  dear  guardian  to-night,  while  he  is 
smoking.' 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Peter  Norcross 
had  barely  found  time  to  compose  himself  in  his 
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smoking-chair  and  enjoy  twenty  whiffs  of  his 
first  cigar,  when  Olive  came  to  him  in  the 
library,  carrying  in  her  hand  certain  choice 
literature  to  which  she  ventured  to  call  his 
attention  after  she  had  prepared  him  for  it  with 
a  few  introductory  remarks.  Though  an  in- 
significant chamber  of  study  in  comparison  with 
the  grand  library  at  the  Park,  Peter  Norcross's 
book-and-smoke-room  was  no  mean  apartment. 
Containing  some  few  thousands  of  volumes,  it 
had  been  well  furnished  with  due  care  for 
artistic  effect  as  well  as  comfort,  and  it  now 
showed  to  advantage  in  the  sufficient  but  not 
excessive  light  of  the  two  lamps  that  stood  on 
its  principal  table. 

4  Guardian,'  said  Olive,  as  she  seated  herself 
on  the  chair  which  Mr.  Norcross  had  placed  for 
her,  at  a  point  where  she  would  be  well  under  his 
observation,  whilst  he  took  his  cigar ;  '  it  is  my 
intention  this  evening  to  make  you  open  your 
eyes  with  astonishment/ 

'  Lawyers  are  not  easily  astonished,'  returned 
the  smoker,  as  he  watched  a  wreath  of  smoke  go 
upwards. 

4  As  you  have  eyes  and  use  them,  guardian, 
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and  resemble  your  docile  ward  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  what  you  see  and  hear,  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Claud  Ensign  would 
like  to  marry  the  heiress  of  the  Nazings,  and 
that  Sophy  shows  a  rather  strong  disposition  to 
give  herself  to  the  future  Lord  Martlesham.  As 
this  marriage  seems  likely  to  take  place,  I  think 
it  time  for  certain  persons  to  prevent  my  old 
playmates  from  joining  hands  under  a  miscon- 
ception. Unjust  words  would  be  spoken  of  the 
dear  old  admiral  (who,  I  am  confident,  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  strange  business),  if  the  future 
Lord  Martlesham  should  take  Sophy  for  better 
and  worse,  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
the  heiress  of  Nazings.  Dear  Sophy  would  be 
wretched  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  if  she 
were  to  discover  after  her  marriage  that  Claud 
had  married  her  under  a  quite  erroneous  notion 
respecting  her  pecuniary  position.  Moreover, 
my  dear  guardian,  as  you  are  a  trustee  of  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Fludgate's  real  estate,  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  informed  that  Sophy  is  the 
daughter  neither  of  Lady  Fludgate  nor  of  the 
admiral, — that  she  is  not  the  heiress  to  the 
Nazings. — Dear  guardian,  what  enormous  eyes 
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you  have,  and  what  a  flood  of  fire  they  are 
pouring  upon  me  !  Say,  sir,  have  I  succeeded  in 
astonishing  you  V 

It  had  not  escaped  the  deliverer  of  this 
startling  speech  that  during  the  utterance  of 
the  second  sentence  Peter  Norcross  sudden- 
ly changed  his  attitude  so  as  to  sit  straight  up 
in  his  chair ;  that  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
sentence  he  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and  laid 
it  on  the  edge  of  the  nearest  table  ;  and  that 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  address  he  sat 
staring  at  her  with  eyes,  that  grew  momentarily 
brighter  and  fiercer. 

'  x4re  you  mad  V  Peter  Norcross  asked,  in  one 
of  the  deepest  tones  of  his  strong  voice. 

'Dear  guardian,'  laughed  Olive,  meeting  his 
fierce  gaze  with  a  regard  that  was  alike  firm 
and  playful,  intrepid  and  frolicsome,  *  are  you 
astonished  V 

'  You  have  indeed  astonished  me.     Go  on.' 

'  Before  I  go  on,'  replied  Olive,  '  you  must 
take  up  that  cigar,  put  it  between  your  lips, 
bring  it  up  to  full  light,  and  recline  in  proper 
form  on  your  chair.  Moreover,  sir,  if  you  stop 
smoking  I  shall  stop  talking.     These  are  my 
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conditions,  and  if  you  don't  comply  with  them 
— well,  if  you  don't,  you  will  go  to  a  sleepless 
pillow  with  unsatisfied  curiosity.' 

After  taking  up  his  cigar,  and  obeying  Olive's 
orders  in  the  other  particulars,  the  long-legged, 
big-headed,  deep-voiced  clerk  of  the  peace 
said, 

*  I  comply  with  the  conditions. — Go  on,  you 
lovely  sorceress,  and  tell  me  who  Sophy  is,  if 
she  is  not  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady 
Fludgate.' 

'  Sir  Geoffrey,'  said  Olive,  speaking  slowly  and 
precisely,  *  had  an  only  brother,  with  whom  he 
quarrelled  bitterly.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
quarrelled  about ;  but  it  was  a  bitter  quarrel, 
that  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  elder  brother, 
Serjeant  Challoner,  a  notable  lawyer  of  his  time. 
Having  divided  the  brothers  for  life,  this  bitter 
quarrel  caused  the  Serjeant's  widow  and  chil- 
dren to  live  apart  from  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady 
Challoner,  after  the  Serjeant's  death.  After 
breaking  with  his  brother,  the  admiral  never 
set  eye  on  him  again,  nor  on  his  widow,  nor  on 
his  children. — When  Sir  Geoffrey  (at  that  time 
Captain  Challoner  of  the  Troubridge)  was  on  the 
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African  coast,  his  wife  and  Serjeant  Challoner's 
only  daughter  came  together.  Sir  Geoffrey's 
niece  (the  Serjeant's  only  daughter)  had  recently 
lost  her  young  husband,  and  was  in  poverty, 
when  she  wrote  to  Lady  Fludgate  (then  Mrs. 
Challoner),  asking  for  help.  Our  dear  friend 
was  not  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  such  an  en- 
treaty. So  Lady  Fludgate  and  her  husband's 
niece  (the  widow  Donaldson)  came  together  in 
love,  shortly  before  the  latter  gave  birth  to  a 
girl,  who  was  born  at  Kaleigh  Lodge,  No.  12, 
North  Bank  Road,  Regent's  Park,  London. — 
Am  I  sufficiently  clear  in  my  statement  ?  Tell 
me,  dear  guardian.' 

'  I  follow  you,'  said  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
'  Of  this  part  of  your  story  I  possibly  know  more 
than  you  can  tell  me;  for  the  admiral  has  spoken 
to  me  more  than  a  few  times  about  his  brother. 
But  go  on.' 

1  When  Lady  Fludgate  (then  Mrs.  Challoner) 
and  her  husband's  niece  (widow  of  Luther 
Donaldson,  the  water-colour  artist)  came  to- 
gether, the  latter  was  living  under  the  same 
roof  in  North  Bank  Road  with  her  two  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harford.     She  and  these 
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Harfords  bad  shared  the  house  (Raleigh  Lodge) 
for  some  few  years,  when  she  gave  birth  to  the 
already-mentioned  child  on  February  25th,  1836 
(observe  the  same  day  that  Sophy  commemor- 
ates as  her  birthday).  During  her  illness — for 
several  weeks  before  her  child's  birth,  and  for 
some  three  days  after  that  event,  indeed  up  to 
the  moment  of  her  death — the  widow  Donald- 
son was  nursed  tenderly  by  our  Lady  Fludgate, 
who  was  in  good  health  throughout  all  that 
time.  Mrs.  Donaldson's  death  followed  quickly 
on  her  accouchement,  and  on  that  event  Lady 
Fludgate  took  charge  of  the  infant,  who  a  few 
weeks  later  was  baptized  privately,  being  named 
Sophia  Antoinette  {our  Sophy's  two  christian 
names).  The  widow  Donaldson's  baby  had  an 
unusual  malformation  of  the  right  ear,  which 
was  treated  by  Dr.  Cartwright  of  Welbeck  Street 
so  skilfully  that  the  malformation  became  so 
trivial  a  disfigurement  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able by  an  ordinary  observer.  This  trivial  defect 
of  the  ear  is  seen  in  our  Sophy's  right  ear.  More- 
over, I  have  here  in  this  packet  a  letter,  written 
in  the  last  week  of  the  year  1836  by  Lady  Flud- 
gate (then  Mrs.  Challoner)  to  Mrs.  Harford, 
VOL.  III.  O 
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speaking  of  the  excellent  health  she  has  enjoyed 
ever   since    her   correspondent's    (that    is,   Mrs. 
Harford's)  departure  from  London  for  Calcutta. 
Mrs.  Harford,  you  must  know,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land  for   Calcutta   within  a    few  days    of  the 
private  baptism  of  Sophia  Antoinette  Donald- 
son.— Guardian,  am  I  clear  enough  V 
'  Quite,  quite  clear.     Go  on,  child.' 
4  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  our  friend,  Lady 
Fludgate,  did  not  give  birth  to   a  child  in  the 
whole  course  of  1836,  although  our  friend  Sophy 
Fludgate  commemorates  the  25th  of  February, 
1836,  as  the  day  of  her  birth. — Here  is  the  sum- 
mary of  my  case.    Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate's  niece 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1836,  our  Sophy  Fludgate's  birthday.  On 
the  death  of  the  widow  Donaldson,  her  daughter 
was  adopted  by  Lady  Fludgate.     The  adopted 
child  was  christened  with  the  names  of  Sophia 
Antoinette, — my  friend's  christian  names.     The 
child  was  born  with  the  same  peculiarity  of  the 
right  ear  that  distinguishes   Sophy  Fludgate's 
right  ear.     Lady  Fludgate  did  not  give  birth  to 
a  child  at  the  time  of  Sophy  Donaldson's  birth. 
Moreover,  (a  point  I  can  establish  by  words  of 
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truthful  record,)  from  the  hour  of  her  departure 
from  England  to  the  last  year  of  her  life,  Mrs. 
Harford  regarded  our  Sophy  Fludgate  as  the 
daughter  of  Luther  and  Clemaine  Donaldson. — 
Ts  my  case  strong  or  weak  V 

'  As  you  put  it,  Olive,'  said  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  '  it  seems  to  be  a  strong  case.  But, 
proof?  proof?  How  do  you  prove  your  alle- 
gations V 

'  By  the  documents  contained  in  this  packet,' 
replied  Olive,  proceeding  to  open  the  packet. 
i  They  are  the  private  journal  of  Emmeline  Har- 
ford (the  Mrs.  Harford  of  whom  1  have  been 
speaking),  from  the  beginning  of  her  residence 
in  Raleigh  Lodge  almost  up  to  the  day  of  her 
death  in  Calcutta  in  1842,  and  seven  letters 
written  by  Lady  Fludgate  to  Mrs.  Harford  after 
the  latter  had  gone  to  India.  See,  this  bulky 
and  closely-written  book  is  the  private  journal, 
and  these  are  Lady  Fludgate's  letters.  The 
letters  are  chiefly  valuable  for  proving  that  the 
child  whom  Lady  Fludgate  (then  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner)  had  in  her  keeping  at  Birkwood  House, 
near  Dorking  in  Surrey,  was  the  same  child 
whom  Mrs.  Harford  speaks  of  in  her  diary  as 

02 
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Clernaine  Donaldson's  offspring.  You  need  not 
spend  much  time  over  the  letters.  But  you 
must  study  the  private  journal  carefully.  See, 
to  make  your  labour  lighter,  I  have  put  slips  of 
paper  in  the  book  to  mark  the  leaves  and  the  en- 
tries, to  which  you  must  pay  especial  attention.' 

'And  how  did  these  documents  come  into 
your  possession  V 

'They  are  the  property  of  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Collingwood  Ross,  the  eldest  surviving  child  of 
the  late  Emmeline  Harford,  and  wife  of  a  young 
barrister  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  Aunt 
Stringer's  house.  Mrs.  Ross  and  I  are  close 
friends,  and  she  has  lent  me  the  documents.' 

'  A  very  curious  business,  very  curious — upon 
my  word  !'  said  the  deep-voiced  lawyer,  speaking 
with  judicial  calmness.  After  a  pause  he  added: 
'  The  letters  will  keep.  For  the  present,  I  am 
satisfied  with  your  account  of  them.  But  while 
I  smoke  the  last  half  of  my  cigar,  do  you  read 
to  me  the  strongest  bits  of  the  private  journal.' 

In  compliance  with  the  request,  Olive  opened 
the  manuscript  volume,  and  read  out  loud  the 
4  strongest  bits  '  of  the  diary,  till  Peter  Norcross 
put  down  the  end  of  his  cigar,  saying, 
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*  That  will  do,  child. — Now  be  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  review  silently  the  main 
features  of  this  marvellous  story/ 

When  Peter  Norcross  at  length  broke  the 
silence,  it  was  to  say,  in  a  low,  but  earnest  tone 
of  his  strong  voice  : 

'  I  am  certain  that  the  admiral  has  no  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  of  this  extraordinary  im- 
posture.' 

'  I,  too,'  said  Olive  emphatically,  '  am  certain 
of  that.' 

1  Can  you,  you  clever  girl,  you  white-souled 
sorceress,'  inquired  Peter  Norcross,  regarding 
his  ward  admiringly,  '  make  any  reasonable  sug- 
gestion to  account  for  Lady  Fludgate's  conduct 
in  this  marvellous  business  !?' 

'  Guardian,'  Olive  said,  with  sweet  solemnity, 
'  we  may  be  sure  that  so  good,  noble,  heavenly- 
minded  a  woman  acted  from  a  good  motive. 
She  is  absolutely  incapable  of  acting  from  an 
evil  motive.' 

'  Well  said,  child  !  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to 
hear  you  say  that !  But  what  can  have  been 
the  motive  ?' 

'  My  notion,  guardian,'  Olive  replied  promptly, 
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'is  that  Lady  Fludgate  feared  her  husband 
would  never  love  Clemaine  Donaldson's  child 
heartily,  if  from  the  first  he  knew  her  to  be  the 
grandchild  of  the  brother  and  brother's  wife 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  so  bitterly.  My 
notion  is  that,  to  secure  for  Sophy  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  the  admiral's  love,  Lady 
Fludgate  decided  to  offer  the  child  to  his  heart 
as  her  own  offspring — the  determination  being 
made  with  the  intention  of  revealing  the  truth 
to  him,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  come  to  love 
the  little  one  heartily.  My  notion  is  that  she 
has  not  acted  on  this  intention  from  a  fear  that 
the  revelation  might  be  seriously  hurtful  to  her 
husband — hurtful  to  the  health  of  his  body  or  of 
his  mind.' 

1  God  bless  you,  Olive  !'  ejaculated  Peter  Nor- 
cross,  rising  quickly  from  his  seat,  and  com- 
ing impulsively  towards  her  with  outstretched 
hands.  '  What  a  weight  you  have  lifted  from 
my  soul !  It  is  as  you  say.  I  know  more  about 
the  admiral's  health  than  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell 
you,  and  I  know  that  Lady  Fludgate  knows 
more  about  his  health  than  he  suspects  her  of 
knowing.     It  is  fear  for  his  life  that  has  sealed 
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her  lips.  You  clever  girl,'  he  continued,  as  he 
first  kissed  her  hands,  and  then,  stooping  down, 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  '  Clever  little  brain/ 
he  said,  after  performing  this  last  act  of  endear- 
ment, '  clever,  wise  little  head,  informed  by  a 
true  womanly  heart !  Child,  child,  you  have  all 
your  dear  mother's  cleverness,  and  you  bid  fair 
to  have,  some  day,  all  her  goodness.' 

'  Not  all  this  praise,  dear  guardian,'  entreated 
Olive  Freeland,  looking  up  at  him  through  the 
tears  fast  rising  in  her  large,  dark  eyes,  '  no,  dear 
guardian,  not  all  this  praise  !  I  may  be  a  clever 
girl,  but  indeed,  indeed  I  am  not  so  good  a  girl 
as  you  think  me  !' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PORTRAIT  IN  THE  WALL. 

HAVING  given  Olive  some  seltzer-water,  and 
refreshed  himself  with  a  copious  draught  of  the 
same  beverage,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  observed, 
in  a  business-like  tone, 

'  I  must  look  at  the  registration  of  Sophy's 
baptism.  It  won't  be  much  trouble  to  get  a 
view  of  that.' 

'  You  can't  get  a  view  of  it,  guardian,'  replied 
Olive, '  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  exist. 
The  baptism  was  performed  privately  by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Mansfield,  M.A.,  at  Raleigh  Lodge,  in 
St.  Jude's  parish,  Regent's  Park.  He  gave  Lady 
Fludgate  the  certificate  of  the  baptism,  the  main 
facts  of  which  document  should,  of  course,  have 
been  entered  in  the  St.  Jude's  register  of  bap- 
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tisms.     But  no  entry  appears  in  the  St.  Jude's 
register.' 

I  How  do  you  know  that  V 

'I  searched  the  register  myself.  Yes,  you  may 
well  smile  !  But  you  will  allow  1  was  right  to 
search  the  register  myself,  in  order  to  take  the 
fewest  people  possible  into  my  confidence.  Mr. 
Ross  would,  of  course,  have  made  the  search. 
But  I  did  not  care  to  tell  him  what  I  was  after. 
Mrs.  Ross  had  no  notion  why  I  asked  her  to 
lend  me  the  journal  and  letters.  It  was  not  for 
me  to  set  people  gossipping  about  Serjeant 
Challoner's  grand-daughter,  and  possibly  about 
our  friends  at  the  great  house.' 

'  You  did  not  think  to  search  the  register  of 
deaths?' 

' 1  searched  it/  was  the  answer,  '  and  found 
the  record  of  Clemaine  Donaldson's  death  and 
interment,  but,  of  course,  no  record  of  the  death 
and  interment  of  her  child,  who  is  still  living.' 

I I  must  hunt  for  that  clergyman,  Mr.  Patrick 
Mansfield,'  said  the  lawyer. 

'  You  may  as  well  spare  yourself  the  trouble 
of  hunting  for  him  ;  because  he  is  dead.' 

'Awkward ! — I  should  like  to  get  legal  evidence 
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of  that   baptism.      Where   is   the   certificate?' 
'  I  have  no  doubt  Lady  Fludgate  could  show 
it  to  you.     It  was  given  to  her,  to  transmit  to 
the  registrar.     Doubtless,  she  has  preserved  it. 
There  is  another  person  still  in  this  world,  who 
could  give  you  conclusive  evidence  of  the  bap- 
tism ! — Dr.  Cart wright  of  Welbeck  Street,  who 
attended  Clemaine  Donaldson  in  her  last  illness, 
is  still   living   and  practising  his  profession  in 
that  street.     Propriety    and  discretion  forbade 
me  to  go  to  him  on  the  matter.     Moreover,  as 
Lady  Fludgate  was  one  of  his  patients,  he  could 
probably  give  you  some  other  conclusive  infor- 
mation. I  certainly  am  of  opinion,  guardian,  that 
you  would  do  well  to  call  on  Dr.  Cartwright.' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  guardian's  self- 
control.  Tickled  by  the  comicality  of  his  posi- 
tion, the  lawyer  broke  into  long,  loud,  mellowr 
musical  laughter  at  the  notion  of  being  instruct- 
ed so  precisely  in  a  legal  matter  by  the  winsome 
girl,  who  showed  herself  so  competent  to  teach 
him  his  own  business.  Once  in  the  course  of 
his  riotously  melodious  laughter  he  paused  to 
ejaculate, 

*  Good  Heavens,  child,  you  have  thought  of 
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everything,  and  done  everything  that  there  was 
to  be  clone,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  thing, 
which  you  now  order  me  to  do  for  you  !  If  you 
had  served  your  articles  in  a  solicitor's  office,  you 
would  not  be  a  more  capable  woman  of  affairs  !' 

Having  spoken  these  words,  the  tall  grot- 
esque, hideously  handsome  giant  went  on 
laughing,  till  he  was  purple  in  the  face. 

' 1  don't  know  that  I  should  have  made  a 
good  lawyer,'  Olive  remarked  demurely,  when 
her  guardian  had  laughed  himself  out  of  breath 
and  into  silence,  ■  but  I  certainly  have  a  strong 
taste  for  detective^business.  As  a  child,  I  de- 
lighted to  find  out  what  my  elders  wished  to  hide 
from  me.  I  never  listened  at  a  door,  or  peeped 
through  a  keyhole,  or  opened  a  letter  that  was 
not  addressed  to  me,  but  I  have  a  turn  and 
genius  for  finding  out  things.  I  think  that,  if  I 
were  to  drop  to  poverty,  I  should  try  to  earn  my 
living  as  a  detective.' 

Lighting  his  second  cigar,  Peter  Norcross  re- 
turned to  his  favourite  smoking-chair,  and  gave 
a  turn  to  the  conversation  by  saying, 

'  Then  I  may  infer  that  you  do  not  mean  to 
consent  to  a  match  between  Sophy  and  Claud?* 
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'  Their  marriage  must  be  prevented,'  Olive 
said  gravely.  '  It  would  be  a  foolish,  wicked 
compact.' 

<  Why  V 

'  Sophy  does  not  really  love  him.-  She  may 
not  know  it  (a  girl  sometimes  gives  away  her 
heart  without  knowing  it),  but  she  really  loves 
Eobin.  Of  course,  she  never  told  me  so  with 
words  ;  but  I  know  how  she  cares  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  her  heart  for  Robin,  though  she  is 
more  than  slightly  disposed  to  marry  Claud,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  a  peeress.' 

<  And  how  about  Claud  V 

'  He  does  not  really  love  her,  — no,  guardian, 
he  doesn't  really  love  her.  Just  as  she  is  fas- 
cinated by  his  future  rank,  he  is  infatuated  by 
the  thought  of  becoming  the  lord  of  the  estate, 
to  which  he  imagines  she  will  succeed.  He 
cannot  give  his  heart  to  her,  for  his  real  heart 
has  gone  from  him  to  another.  1  know  that 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  loves  one  of  my 
dearest  friends, — a  friend  no  less  dear  to  me 
than  I  am  precious  to  myself, — a  friend  who 
in  the  still  and  secret  chambers  of  her  heart 
loves  him,  even  as  he  loves  her.' 
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'You  have  a  low  opinion  of  him.  That  is 
manifest.' 

'  No  such  thing  is  manifest.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  a  high  opinion  of  him.' 

'  What  ?  you  think  highly  of  a  man  who 
seeks  to  marry  a  great  heiress  whom  he  does 
not  love  ?' 

6  It  is  neither  noble  nor  worthy  of  him  to  do 
so.  But  think,  guardian,  how  great  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  a  young  man,  who  will  soon  be  that 
poorest  of  all  poor  men, — a  peer  without  an 
estate.  He  does  not  propose  to  sell  himself  for 
money  to  an  old,  ugly,  peevish,  vulgar  woman, 
as  men  in  his  position  have  done  ere  now. 
Think  of  the  greatness  of  the  temptation  to  a 
young,  poor,  highly  refined,  ambitious  man. 
Dear  guardian,  you  who  are  so  slow  to  con- 
demn, so  quick  to  defend  all  sorts  of  offenders, 
so  generous  and  charitable,  you  are  not  the 
harsh  censor  and  too  stern  moralist  to  throw 
hard  words  on  such  a  quite  young  man,  because 
such  a  great  temptation  has  for  a  season  over- 
powered his  higher  nature.' 

As  she  pleaded  thus  tenderly  and  strenuously 
for  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart 
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(almost  without  knowing  it,  at  the  moment 
when  a  sudden  impulse  of  girlish  tenderness 
made  her  his  worshipper),  Olive  Freeland  rose 
from  her  seat,  and,  turning  abruptly  from  Peter 
Norcross,  walked  with  slow  paces  to  the  other 
end  of  the  library. 

'  But,  my  good  girl,'  said  the  old  lawyer, 
whilst  his  companion's  back  was  turned  to  him, 
'you  tell  me  that  Claud  Ensign  laid  siege  to 
your  friend's  heart,  won  it  by  his  addresses,  and 
now  has  selfishly  deserted  your  dear  friend, 
in  order  that  he  may  woo  and  win  a  richer 
bride.' 

'  I  said  no  such  thing,'  cried  Olive,  turning 
quickly  round  on  her  inquisitor  and  facing  him 
with  a  show  of  feeling  that  was  pathetically 
eloquent  of  anguish,  anger,  and  fondness,  'I 
said  no  such  thing.  You  have  tortured  my 
words  into  slander  and  calumny.  He  never 
whispered  a  word  of  love  to  my  friend,  he  is 
not  false  and  treacherous,  he  won  her  heart 
without  seeking  it.  To  this  hour  he  has  no 
suspicion  of  her  folly,  is  wholly  unaware  of  her 
wretchedness, — but  she  knows  it! — she  knows 
it!' 
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As  the  wild  words  escaped  from  Olive  Free- 
land's  lips,  she  approached  Peter  Norcross  with 
slow  steps.  The  anger  passed  from  her  face 
as  she  moved  towards  him,  but  the  anguish  and 
tenderness  of  her  countenance  became  more 
pathetically  affecting,  as  she  dropped  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet.  For  a  moment  she  regarded 
him  imploringly ;  and  then,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  laying  her  head  upon  his 
knee,  she  sobbed  convulsively. 

'  Poor  child,  poor  child  !'  said  Peter  Norcross, 
in  the  softest  tone  of  his  deep  voice,  uttering 
the  words- of  comfort  as  though  he  were  speak- 
ing to  himself.     l  She  has  no  mother  to  whom 

m 

she  can  go  in  her  sorrow  and  perplexity,  there 
is  no  woman  in  all  the  world  to  whom  she  can 
show  the  wounds  of  her  bleeding  heart,  and  so 
she  comes  to  her  old  guardian,  an  uncouth  old 
man  in  his  seventieth  year,  for  sympathy  and 
solace  !' 

Again  and  again  the  old  lawyer,  who  had 
laid  aside  his  cigar  to  discharge  the  function  of 
comforter  to  so  young  and  lovely  a  creature, 
repeated  the  substance  of  these  words,  with 
immaterial  variations  of  expression ;  and,  as  he 
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thus  soothed  her  with  his  voice,  he  kept  passing 
his  right  hand  gently  over  her  dark  tresses. 

'  Guardian,  dear  guardian !'  said  Olive,  when 
she  had  ceased  to  sob  and  her  tears  had  ceased 
to  flow,  and  her  unconcealed  face  was  again 
offered  to  his  father-like  gaze,  *  why  are  you  so 
good  to  me  ?  always  so  good  to  me  ?  Blood 
may  be  stronger  than  water,  but  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  account  for  such  tenderness  and 
beneficence.' 

'  Olive,  my  beauty,'  answered  the  old  man,  '  if 
you  will  rise  from  your  knees,  and  go  back  to 
your  chair,  and  be  a  calm,  well-ordered,  sensible 
girl  whilst  I  talk  a  bit  to  you,  I'll  try  to  make 
it  plain  to  you,  why  I  love  you  more  than  any 
other  living  person  of  our  kin  and  kind. — I  have 
often  thought  of  telling  you  a  tender  secret  of 
my  life,  and  as  often  thought  it  might  be  better 
to  keep  it  from  you.  But,  now  that  it  may  com- 
fort you,  you  shall  have  my  secret. — There,  go 
to  your  seat/ 

Olive  having  obeyed  this  request,  Peter  Nor- 
cross  took  up  the  parable  and  spoke  thus, — 

'Possibly  you  will  learn  with  surprise  that 
Peter  Norcross  was  not  always  so  favourably 
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regarded  as  he  is  now-a-days  by  the  people  of 
Yarlsport,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
him   for   one   of  their  members  of  parliament. 
Ever  since  you  have  known  him,   Peter  Nor- 
cross    has    been    a    considerable   personage   in 
Yarlsport    and    throughout    East    Blytheshire. 
But,  something  over  forty  years  since,  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  Yarlsport  was  that  young 
Peter  Norcross  would  never  live   down  the  dis- 
credit which  he  had  earned  by  his  misconduct. 
— No,   no,    young   lady,  not   a   word.     If   you 
would  hear  my  tale,  you  must  be  a  silent  list- 
ener.    Moreover,  you  are  quite  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  I  did  not  merit  my  bad  reputation.     It 
was  the  proper   punishment    of  my  egregious 
folly,  and  worse   than   folly.     Nothing  can  be 
urged  in   palliation   of  my  misconduct    except 
that  I  was  young,  that  I  fell  under  the  influence 
of  bad  companions,  who  were  something  older 
than  myself,  and  that  an  old  lady  (my  great- 
aunt)  did  me  the  enormous  disservice  of  leaving 
me  ten  thousand  pounds    at  my  absolute  dis- 
posal, just  as  I  was   on  the   point  of  leaving 
Cambridge  in  my  twenty-second  year. 

'On  leaving  Cambridge  I  went  to  London, 
VOL    III.  P 
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and  became  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
with  the  intention  of  reading  for  the  bar,  and 
with  a  full  measure  of  youthful  confidence  in 
my  ability  to  figure  amongst  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  my  time.  The  years  I  spent  in  the 
Temple  were  spent  in  "  sowing  wild  oats."  I 
lived  as  many  youngsters  of  earlier  times  had 
lived,  and  many  of  my  own  time  were  living,  in 
the  Inns  of  Court.  I  need  not  go  into  particu- 
lars; but  I  may  observe  that,  of  all  kinds  of 
farming,  the  sowing  of  wild  oats  is  perhaps  the 
most  unprofitable.  In  six  short  years  I  squan- 
dered my  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  last  six- 
pence, and  in  return  for  the  expenditure  had 
gained  nothing  but  a  certain  knowledge  of  bad 
life,  a  certain  number  of  more  amusing  than 
creditable  acquaintances,  a  domestic  embarrass- 
ment that  could  only  be  fruitful  of  misery,  and 
the  right  to  wear  a  stuff  gown  and  a  horse-hair 
wig  in  the  courts  of  law.  One  of  the  several 
consequences  of  the  domestic  embarrassment 
was  a  scandalous  law-suit,  that  exhibited  me  to 
the  whole  world,  and  more  especially  to  Yarls- 
port,  as  a  very  reckless  and  unscrupulous  sower 
of  wild  oats. 
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'  When  a  young  man  is  exhibited  to  social 
reprobation  by  a  scandalous  law-suit,  the  justice 
meted  out  to  him  by  his  friends  is  seldom  tem- 
pered with  mercy.  I  make  no  complaint  on 
that  score.  There  are  occasions  when  justice 
does  well  to  drop  the  hand  of  mercy.  People 
had  grounds  for  thinking  meanly  of  my  discre- 
tion, prudence,  temperance.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  revelations  of  the  law-suit,  people  went 
too  far  when  they  spoke  of  me  as  an  irrecover- 
ably dissolute  young  man.  Relatives  who  suffer 
in  comfort  or  credit  from  a  delinquent's  pecca- 
dilloes seldom  regard  his  iniquity  through  a 
diminishing  glass.  When  you,  Olive,  wrecked 
your  Aunt  Stringer's  drawing-room  ceiling  by 
playing  with  the  water-taps,  she  insisted  that 
you  were  the  naughtiest  and  most  troublesome 
child  in  the  whole  world.  When  I  came  to  grief 
in  early  manhood,  all  the  matrons  of  my  family 
(with  a  single  exception)  and  all  their  children 
(with  a  single  exception)  regarded  me  as  a 
culprit,  whose  extreme  depravity  precluded  all 
hope  for  his  reformation.  Well,  they  were  not 
wholly  without  grounds  for  thinking  so  much 
too  ill  of  me.     I  had  behaved  badly, — so  badly, 

p2 
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Olive,  that  (to  use  your  words)  I  should  not 
presume  "  to  throw  hard  words  on  such  a  quite 
young  man  "  as  Claud  Ensign,  "  because  a  great 
temptation  has  for  a  season  overpowered  his 
higher  nature."  No,  child,  I  am  not  the  man 
to  cast  a  stone  at  him. 

'  When  I  was  down  upon  the  ground,  my 
father  (the  then  town  clerk  of  Yarlsport)  re- 
quired me  to  withdraw  from  the  Middle  Temple, 
return  to  Yarlsport,  and  qualify  in  his  office  for 
the  lower  department  of  the  legal  profession. 
He  threatened  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
me,  unless  I  did  his  bidding.  The  threat  was 
in  no  degree  accountable  for  my  submission.  I 
felt  that  I  owed  him  atonement  for  wounding 
his  pride,  and  even  lowering  his  social  respec- 
tability,— a  kind  of  property  that  under  various 
names  is  precious  to  all  self-respecting  men.  I 
felt  also  that  I  owed  atonement  to  my  mother, 
whom  I  had  injured  in  like  manner,  and  who 
wished  me  to  return  to  Yarlsport.  Moreover,  I 
felt  that  I  owed  East  Blytheshire  atonement  for 
having  been  a  disgrace  to  her,  and  that  I  should 
be  doing  fit  penance  in  living  down  my  shame 
in  my  own  dear  old  county.  So  I  returned  to 
the  old  town. 
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*  It  was  a  hard  and  heavy  penance,  but  no 
heavier  than  I  deserved.  It  was  bitter  disci- 
pline to  be  cold-shouldered  by  honest  gentle- 
men whose  friendship  I  had  formerly  enjoyed 
— to  receive  no  invitations  to  the  Christinas 
dances,  because  honest  gentlewomen  thought 
1  was  not  fit  to  associate  with  their  daughters — 
to  know  that  I  was  rated  as  a  profligate,  ne'er- 
do-weel,  and  black  sheep  by  high  and  low. 
Yes,  I  had  a  hard  time  in  the  old  town  for  full 
ten  years,  till  the  corporation  relented  to  me, 
and  made  me  town-clerk  after  my  father's 
death.  The  sternest  and  least  forgiving  of  all 
ray  censors  were  ^persons  of  my  own  blood. 
But  all  through  that  time  two  of  my  kindred 
treated  me  tenderly  and  bravely.  They  were 
Mrs.  Bridgman  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Bridg- 
raan.  Bridgman  was  not  really  their  name,  but 
I  shall  call  them  so,  Olive,  just  to  heighten  your 
interest  in  the  story.  Not  yet  sixteen,  at  the 
opening  of  my  long  term  of  penance,  Mary  Bridg- 
man seized  every  occasion  for  showing  me  that 
her  cousinly  liking  for  me  was  quickened  and 
strengthened  by  sympathy  for  my  distress.  She 
never  saw  me  in  public  without  hastening  to  me 
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for  a  chat.  In  her  own  home  she  treated  me  as 
though  I  were  her  brother.  Her  treatment  of 
me  was  the  less  likely  to  escape  notice,  because 
eyes  followed  her  wherever  she  went  for  the 
pleasure  of  regarding  her  uncommon  beauty. 
She  was  like  you,  Olive,  in  her  features,  com- 
plexion, hair,  figure,  height, — yes,  very  like  you. 
Yet  with  all  her  beauty  she  did  not  marry  till 
middle  age.  A  girl  with  so  many  admirers  of 
course  did  not  remain  single,  because  no  one 
wished  to  marry  her.  As  she  was  a  portionless 
girl,  (for  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  nothing  but  a 
modest  annuity — just  enough  for  the  needs  of 
two  gentlewomen,)  people  wondered  that  she 
declined  so  many  opportunities  for  her  advan- 
tageous settlement,  and  so  did  I  up  to  the  time 
when  I  was  nearing  forty,  and  she  was  nearer 
thirty  than  twenty.  It  was  then,  and  no  sooner, 
that  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  Mary  Bridg- 
man loved  me. 

'  It  is  needless  to  say  how  this  knowledge 
came  to  me.  On  that  point  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  circumstances  gave  me  the  strange,  start- 
ling, agonizing  intelligence,  which  in  the  same 
instant  elated  and  horrified  me.     Of  course  I 
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had  for  years  known  that  I  loved  her,  known  I 
had  never  loved,  could  never  love  any  other 
woman.  But  never  had  I  conceived  that  she 
could  entertain  a  corresponding  tenderness  for 
me, — me,  so  much  her  senior,  so  grotesque!}- 
plain  and  uncouth,  so  dishonoured,  so  wholly  un- 
worthy of  her.  You  told  me  just  now  how 
Claud  Ensign  unwittingly  won  your  friend's 
heart,  and  then  went  away  from  her  without 
having  discovered  her  regard  for  him.  It  was 
easy  for  me  to  accept  the  statement,  which  some 
hearers  would  have  deemed  incredible.  Yes, 
she  had  given  her  heart  to  me,  or  (shall  we  say  ?) 
I  had  won  it ;  for  years  I  had  possessed  it,  with- 
out suspecting  how  she  had  glorified  me  with 
an  awful  gift.  1  speak  thus  of  her  too  sweet 
goodness  to  me,  because  it  was  forbidden  us 
to  be  what  she  wished  us  to  be  to  one  another. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  marry.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  that  miserable  domestic  em- 
barrassment was  that,  immediately  after  the 
scandalous  law-suit,  I  married,  with  all  possible 
privacy,  a  woman — poor  creature  ! — who  had 
scarcely  become  my  wife,  when  she  passed  from 
my  care  to  those  who  knew  better  than  I  how  to 
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minister  to  the  disease  of  her  shattered  mind. 
No  one  in  Yarlsport,  not  even  my  parents,  knew 
of  my  marriage  to  this  unhappy  woman,  who 
had  been  in  an  asylum  for  twelve  years  when  I 
learned  that,  were  it  not  for  her  existence,  I 
might  become  Mary  Bridgman's  husband. 

'  On  the  one  occasion  when  we  spoke  of  my 
blighting  marriage  with  that  poor  demented 
creature,  I  could  not  venture  to  suggest  to  Mary 
Bridgman  that,  iu  some  far-off  future,  I  might 
know  the  gladness  with  which  she  meant  to 
endow  me.  At  that  time  there  was  no  pro- 
bability that  death  would  soon  dissolve  a  union 
that  had  never  been  a  righteous  marriage.  To 
this  day  my  wife  lives  in  the  asylum,  to  which 
she  was  taken  within  a  few  days  of  our  mar- 
riage. Even  now  the  law  assumes  that  I  am 
living  in  wedlock  with  the  poor  woman,  who  has 
been  insane  for  more  than  forty  years. 

*  Some  few  years  after  the  one  occasion  on 
which  I  and  Mary  Bridgman  spoke  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  forbade  us  to  hope  we  might 
one  day  be  husband  and  wife,  there  came  to 
Yarlsport  a  soldier  who  had  been  in  former 
time  one   of  her  numerous  admirers.     That  he 
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had  not  made  her  a  definite  offer  of  marriage 
was  due  to  her  care  for  his  feelings.  Appre- 
hending his  purpose,  she  had  spared  him  the 
annoyance  of  rejection  by  showing  she  could 
not  accept  the  proposal  which  he  designed  to 
make  her.  On  his  return  to  Yarlsport,  just  two 
years  after  Mrs.  Bridgman's  death,  he  persuaded 
Mary  to  go  with  him  to  India ;  but  it  was  not 
till  she  had  told  him  of  her  affection  for  me,  that 
she  consented  to  his  entreaty.  He  did  well  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  promise  to  love  him  as  she 
best  could;  for  she  loved  him  dearly,  and  their 
union  proved  a  league  of  mutual  devotion.  No 
child  was  given  to  them  in  the  earlier  years  of 
their  wedlock  ;  but  they  lived  to  have  a  daugh- 
ter, and  to  rejoice  together  in  the  promise  of  her 
infancy. 

*  There,  child,  you  have  heard  an  old  man's 
story  to  the  end. — But  no  words  yet.  Be  silent 
for  a  minute  or  two  longer,  while  I  show  you 
something  that  I  guard  reverentially  in  this 
room, — the  sacred  shrine  at  which  I  worship  her 
memory,  not  with  superstitious  prayers,  but  with 
tender  and  grateful  recollections. — Look  down, 
Olive,  till  I  tell  you  to  look  up,  so  that  at  your  first 
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view  of  my  shrine  you  may  see  it  at  its  best." 

Whilst  speaking  these  last  words,  Peter  Nor- 
cross  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to  a  door, 
which  Olive  had  hitherto  regarded  as  the  door 
of  an  ordinary  closet.  Having  turned  the  lock 
of  his  door  with  a  key  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  he  with  a  quick  movement  of  his  right 
hand  caused  the  door  (which  was  one  large 
sliding  panel)  to  disappear  behind  an  adjacent 
set  of  book-shelves.  This  having  been  done, 
the  old  clerk  of  the  peace  lit  the  wax  candles  in 
the  brackets,  fixed  on  either  side  a  silk  curtain. 
Lastly,  he  drew  this  curtain  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  of  his  always  deep 
voice, 

'  Now,  darling,  look  up.' 

Raising  her  eyes,  Olive  saw  what  gave  her  a 
momentary  sensation  of  standing  before  a  tall 
mirror.  She  was  looking  at  a  full  length,  life- 
size  portrait  of  her  mother  in  ball-costume.  So 
life-like  was  the  picture,  that  the  elegant  figure 
seemed  to  be  coming  into  the  library  from  an 
adjoining  room. 

There  was  no  need  for  Peter  Norcross  to  say 
who  was  the  original  of  this  portrait ;  but,  as 
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the  good  old  man  seated  himself  by  his  ward's 
side,  he  said, 

'  It  was  the  first  really  good  portrait  painted 
by  Eddison,  when  he  was  still  a  young  and  uu- 
known  artist.  Your  dear  father,  in  his  generous 
sympathy  for  me,  gave  it  to  me  on  the  day  before 
their  wedding.  It  was  the  noble  gift  of  a  noble 
man/ 

When  she  had  passed  many  minutes  in  speech- 
less admiration  of  her  mother's  presence,  Olive 
Freeland  rose  slowly  and  left  her  guardian  with 
few  words. 

'  Dear  guardian,'  she  said  slowly,  as  she  stood 
over  him,  after  kissing  him  tenderly  thrice  and 
again  on  his  broad  brow,  *  you  send  me  to  my 
pillow  with  a  happier  heart  than  I  have  had  for 
many  a  week.  Guardian,  dear  guardian, — she 
loved  you  none  too  well !' 

Having  spoken  these  few  words,  Olive  went 
from  the  room,  leaving  the  worshipper  before 
his  shrine. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  STRICT  CONFIDENCE. 

Like  many  (perhaps,  most)  men,  who  in  their 
old  age  are  remarkable  for  their  mental  and 
bodily  vigour,  Peter  Norcross  was  a  sound  but 
not  a  long  sleeper.  In  his  seventieth  year  he 
seldom  spent  more  than  six  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  unconsciousness.  But  his  slumber  was 
always  tranquil,  deep,  and  refreshing.  Falling 
asleep  as  soon  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his 
pillow,  he  slept  like  a  top  throughout  the  six 
hours,  and  on  waking  rose  like  a  giant  refreshed. 
Readers  therefore  have  no  cause  for  astonish- 
ment at  the  assurance  that,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  incidents  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  Peter 
Norcross  showed  no  sign  of  fatigue,  when  he  de- 
scended from  his  dog-cart  at  Yarlsport  railway- 
station,  and  took  his  place  in  the  fast  train  that 
brought  him  into  the  London  terminus  at  12.55. 
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On  leaving  the  train,  the  energetic  man  of  affairs 
drove  rapidly  through  London  toDr.Cartwright's 
house  in  Welbeck  Street. 

Fortunately  the  physician  was  at  home,  and 
was  finishing  his  light  luncheon,  when  his  man- 
servant gave  him  the  lawyer's  card,  remarking, 

i  The  gentleman  is  in  the  consulting-room.' 

A  minute  later,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  East 
Blytheshire  stood  for  the  first  time  face  to  face 
with  Dr.  Cartwright,  whose  firm  countenance, 
clear  grey  eyes,  and  erect  carriage  showed  that 
time,  whilst  whitening  his  hair,  had  dealt  lenient- 
ly with  him. 

'You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Norcross,  for  say- 
ing that  I  can  spare  you  only  a  few  minutes,' 
said  the  physician,  entering  the  room  with  his 
visitor's  card  in  his  hand.  '  But  for  a  few  minutes 
I  am  at  your  service.     What  can  I  do  for  you  V 

'  I  am  a  solicitor,'  replied  Peter  Norcross, 
going  straight  to  the  point,  *  seeking  for  infor- 
mation which  I  think  you  can  give  me.' 

4  Yes.' 

'  In  February,  183(3,  you  attended  profession- 
ally, at  Raleigh  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  Mrs. 
Luther  Donaldson,  a  young  widow  lady,  who 
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•died  in  that  month  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter  V 

<  I  did.' 

'Can  you  tell  me  whether  that  child  of  Luther 
and  Clemaine  Donaldson  is  still  living  V 

i  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  still  living,' 
returned  Dr.  Cartwright,  measuring  his  words 
and  speaking  with  a  show  of  caution. 

'Can  you  give  me  her  present  name  and 
address  V 

1 1  could  give  both,  but  I  should  not  care  to 
do  so,  till  I  know  more  of  your  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  discover  her.' 

'  Then  I  won't  press  the  question.  Let  me 
pass  to  another  matter.  During  her  last  illness, 
Mrs.  Donaldson  was  attended  by  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  Challoner  (now  Lady  Fludgate  of 
Blytheshire),  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  your 
patients.  I  want  to  discover  whether  Lady 
Fludgate  also  gave  birth  to  a  female  infant  in 
or  about  February,  1836  V 

'  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Norcross,  whether  you  have 
oome  to  me  at  the  wish  of  Lady  Fludgate  or 
with  the  cognizance  of  her  husband,  Admiral 
Fludgate  V 
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1  I  have  come  neither  at  her  wish  nor  with  his 
cognizance.' 

'  Then  I  must  decline  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  state  of  Lady  Fludgate's  health  at  any  time 
when  she  was  under  my  medical  care.' 

'  I  am  not  surprised  by  your  words.' 

Dr.  Cartwright's  countenance  assumed  a  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  expression  when,  after  a  few 
moments  of  deliberation,  he  remarked, 

'  Though  we  have  not  exchanged  words  till 
now,  Mr.  Norcross,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  you  from  our  friend,  Lady  Fludgate.  I 
therefore  know  you  to  be  a  gentleman  to  whom 
I  may  safely  speak  a  few  words  in  confidence. 
I  may  tell  you  that  Lady  Fludgate  has  been 
one  of  my  patients  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  that  I  am  also  in  her  confidence  respecting 
several  matters  not  connected  with  her  health. 
I  know  a  good  deal  about  her  affairs.  Now,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  circumstances  either  have 
arisen  or  are  likely  soon  to  arise,  that  either  are 
already  disposing  or  will  soon  dispose  Admiral 
Fludgate  to  speak  to  her  on  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy — in  fact,  to  ask  her  questions  that 
would  not  fail  to  agitate  and  pain  her  greatly. 
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If  I  am  right  in  this  feeling,  you  would  do  both 
Lady  Fludgate  and  her  husband  good  service 
by  inducing  him  to  call  on  me  before  he  puts 
any  such  questions  to  her.  I  believe  that,  by 
speaking  confidentially  to  him  on  certain  matters, 
I  could  save  him  from  trouble  and  danger.  Ob- 
serve, I  say  this  in  confidence.' 

'If  Admiral  Fludgate,'  inquired  Peter  Nor- 
cross,  *  were  to  call  on  you  the  day  after  to- 
morrow at  this  hour,  would  you  be  able  to 
receive  him  V 

'  I  will  be  at  home,'  was  the  answer,  '  and  will 
receive  him,  if  you  will  let  me  know  by  ten 
o'clock  of  the  day  that  he  will  call  upon  me  at 
the  time  you  mention.' 

'  Thank  you,  you  are  very  good.' 
<  And  now  I  will  seek  some  information  from 
you  in  order  that,  should  the  admiral  call  upon 
me,  I  may  be  the  better  able  to  guard  him  from 
misadventure  during  our  interview.  It  came  to 
my  knowledge  some  years  since  that  he  suffered 
from  heart-disease.  Can  you  tell  me  how  he  is 
at  the  present  time  in  respect  to  that  disorder  V 
6  The  malady  has  made  no  progress/  returned 
Peter  Norcross,  '  since  the  summer  of  1843.     It 
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lias  not  disappeared,  as  his  physicians  thought 
it  possibly  might.  But  the  admiral  is  no  worse 
now  than  he  was  then,  in  that  respect.  This 
last  season  both  of  his  heart-specialists  told  him 
that  he  would  probably  survive  his  eightieth 
year  and  eventually  die  from  a  cause  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  ailment  of  his  heart.' 

1 1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,'  remarked  the 
physiciarj,  with  an  air  of  great  relief.  'It  will 
make  it  easier  and  less  anxious  work  for  me  to 
talk  to  him.  One  word  more,  my  dear  sir,'  the 
doctor  added,  with  impressive  earnestness,  'don't 
let  him,  you  mayrit  let  him  speak  to  Lady  Fludgate 
on  the  painful  subject,  till  he  has  seen  me. — Ah, 
there's  my  carriage  at  the  door.  1  must  be  off 
to  a  consultation.' 

On  leaving  the  physician's  house,  Peter  Nor- 
cross  could  congratulate  himself  on  the  results 
of  his  visit  to  Welbeck  Street.  Dr.  Cartwright 
had  declined  to  answer  ay  or  nay  to  the  most 
important  of  his  visitor's  questions.  But  silence 
is  sometimes  as  communicative  as  speech.  Had 
he  been  in  a  position  to  aver  that  Sophy  was 
Lady  Fludgate's  daughter,  the  doctor  would 
not  have  hesitated   to   say  so.     His  refusal  to 
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answer  the  question,  touching  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
Challoner's  health  at  the  time  of  Clemaine 
Donaldson's  last  illness,  was  to  Peter  Norcross  a 
sufficient  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  thai: 
had  come  to  him  from  Olive's  lips  and  Emme- 
line  Harford's  diary.  Moreover,  the  Blytheshire 
lawyer  saw  he  could  turn  to  good  account  the 
doctor's  strong  desire  to  confer  with  the  admiral 
before  the  latter  should  trouble  his  wife  with 
painful  inquiries. 

Snatching  a  hasty  luncheon  on  his  way 
through  London,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  caught 
the  afternoon  train  for  Yarlsport,  and  reached 
his  home  in  time  to  sup  with  his  ward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  morrow  (the  sixth  day 
after  the  grand  soiree  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital), 
instead  of  going  to  his  office  at  the  usual  hour, 
Peter  Norcross  strolled  over  the  park  to  Nazing 
House,  and  entered  the  grand  library,  just  as 
the  admiral  had  seated  himself  for  his  customary 
two  hours  of  literary  work  between  breakfast 
and  luncheon. 

'I  have  come,'  the  early  caller  remarked, 
when  Sir  Geoffrey  had  laid  aside  the  proof 
sheet,  which  he  was  about  to  correct,  «  in  my 
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character  of  trustee  of  the  Fludgate  estate,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  congenial  character  of  your 
close  and  true  friend,  to  speak  with  you  on  an 
embarrassing  business.  You  must  prepare  your- 
self for  intelligence  that  will  startle,  agitate, 
and  distress  you.  No  man  has  his  feelings 
under  better  control  than  you,  when  you  are 
not  taken  by  a  surprise.  As  I  tell  you  that  I 
am  here  this  morning  in  the  capacity  of  trustee, 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  my  disagreeable  busi- 
ness relates  to  the  estate.  I  wish  it  related  to 
nothing  more  precious.' 

'  Go  on,  dear  Norcross.  You  have  given  me 
time  to  pull  myself  together.  However  painful 
it  may  be,  I'll  take  the  news  like  a  man  with  a 
sound  heart.     Now  for  it' 

4  Fludgate,  your  dear  girl  Sophy  is  not  your 
daughter,  after  all ;  but  your  brother's  grand- 
child,— yes,  Clemaine  Donaldson's  daughter.' 

To  Peter  Norcross,  who  was  regarding  the 
admiral  with  extreme  anxiety,  it  was  an  un- 
speakable relief  that,  instead  of  declaring  in  any 
violent  way  his  disbelief  of  the  strange  story, 
Sir  Geoffrey  gave  expression  to  his  astonish- 
ment by  one  of  his  long  and  familiar  whistles. 

Q2 
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'Come,  Norcross,'  the  veteran  said,  with  a 
smile,  after  sustaining  the  one  whistle  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  minute,  '  haven't  I  taken  it 
like  a  man  with  a  sound  heart  ?  Was  not  that 
a  perfect  whistle  of  its  particular  kind  ! — Well, 
— now  for  the  rest  of  the  bad  news  !' 

'  Thank  heaven,  I  have  told  you  the  whole.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  admiral,  rising  with  his 
customary  slowness  from  his  chair,  *  as  I  have 
taken  the  whole  of  my  punishment  in  a  single 
cut,  I'll  walk  up  the  room  and  back  again,  just 
to  show  you  that  I  am  steady  on  my  feet.' 

On  his  return  from  his  deliberate  journey  to 
the  further  end  of  the  long  room,  the  veteran 
remarked, 

'  The  reason  I  don't  feel  it  so  much  as  you 
feared  I  should  feel  it,  is  my  confidence  in 
Netta's  goodness.  I  haven't  a  clear  view  of  the 
whole  business  yet,  but  I  am  not  more  certain 
that  I  am  here  and  you  there,  than  that,  on 
getting  the  perfect  view  of  the  whole  affair,  I 
shall  see  that  she  has  done  nothing  but  right.' 

'  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  that,  Fludgate,' 
rejoined  Peter  Norcross.  'I  knew  you  would 
say  it.     I  was  waiting  for  you  to  say  it.     I  held 
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my  tongue  till  you  had  said  it,  so  as  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  say  it  of  your  own  mere 
motion.' 

'  Now  tell  me  all  the  particulars,'  said  the 
admiral,  settling  himself  in  his  easy-chair,  '  tell 
me  everything  you  know  of  this  strange  story. 
I  won't  interrupt  you  with  a  single  word,  whilst 
I  listen  to  everything  you  say.' 

And,  in  accordance  with  his  resolution,  the 
admiral  remained  silent,  whilst  his  friend  gave 
him  a  concise  account  of  the  evidence  of  Emme- 
line  Harford's  journal,  and  in  conclusion  spoke 
of  his  yesterday's  interview  with  Dr.  Cartwright. 

Peter  Norcross  having  come  to  the  end  of  his 
long  narrative,  Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate  observed, 
with  composure, 

'  Netta  was  quite  right  in  thinking  I  should 
never  grow  to  love  the  child,  if  she  were  intro- 
duced to  me  as  my  niece's  child.  She  could 
not  think  otherwise,  for  I  told  her  in  successive 
letters  that  the  old  bitter  feud  would  never 
allow  me  to  delight  either  in  the  child  or  grand- 
child of  Dorothy  Challoner.  So  she  was  right, 
for  my  sake  and  the  child's  sake,  in  causing  me 
to  think  Sophy  my  own  child.     But  I  don't  see 
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how  she  was  right  in  persisting  so  long  in  her 
concealment.  But,  Norcross,  I  shall  see  that, 
too,  when  I  get  the  perfect  view,  that  will  come 
to  me  in  time.' 

*  I  rather  think,'  said  the  admiral's  counsellor, 
'  that  I  can  help  you  to  the  perfect  view.  You 
see,  admiral,  1  happen  to  know  what  I  think  I 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  telling  you,  though  I  had 
it  years  syne  in  confidence  from  your  dear  wife's 
lips.  Yes,  under  the  circumstances,  I  do  think 
I  may  tell  you.  She  learned  about  the  mischief 
of  your  heart  before  you  came  to  her  at  Birk- 
wood.  When  he  visited  her  at  Birkwood  soon 
after  the  Troubridge  came  into  port,  Dr.  Harness 
allowed  her  to  discover  what  you  would  fain 
have  kept  from  her  ;  and,  since  your  return  from 
sea,  she  has  made  it  the  first  object  of  her  life 
to  guard  you  from  annoyances  that  might  occa- 
sion you  violent  emotion  and  keen  mental  dis- 
tress. This  I  have  known  for  years,  though  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  I  discovered  the 
strange  secret  which  she  has  been  guarding  and 
keeping  from  you  year  after  year,  lest  the  dis- 
closure should  do  you  grievous  harm.  Of  course 
she   could   not   conceive  what  I  was  far  from 
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imagining, — how  calmly  and  sensibly  you  would 
take  the  revelation.  Yes,  admiral,  that  is  the 
explanation  of  her  brave  persistence  in  conceal- 
ment. You  were  only  just  to  a  heavenly-minded 
woman,  when  you  said  that  the  perfect  view 
would  show  her  to  have  been  altogether  right. 
She  did  well  to  use  stratagem  in  order  to  plant 
Sophy  in  your  heart.  And  she  did  well  to  per- 
sist in  the  concealment; — for  I  don't  believe 
that  you  would  have  received  the  disclosure  so 
tranquilly  and  reasonably  as  you  have  (thank 
God  I)  received  it,  had  it  been  made  to  you 
some  five  or  six  years  since/ 

'  How  brave  of  her  !  what  noble  endurance  V 
the  admiral  remarked  slowly  and  steadily.  *  To 
think  of  it,  Norcross, — ay,  to  think  of  it !  For 
thirteen  long  years  she  has  been  fretted  by  in- 
cessant daily  anxiety  for  me,  without  ever  giving 
me  occasion  for  suspecting  the  trouble  that  was 
preying  upon  her !  Good  heavens,  Norcross, 
what  more  than  human  goodness  exists  in  the 
nature  of  a  truly  noble  woman !' 

4  Amen,  amen, — it  is  so !'  trolled  forth  the 
lawyer's  strong  voice.  *  We  men,  Fludgate, — 
we   men,  who   have   known   and    loved    such 
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women,  and  been  hallowed  by  their  love  of 
ourselves, — should  be  lenient  in  judging  poor 
fellows,  who  have  suffered  from  women  of 
another  kind.' 

After  a  pause,  the  admiral  enquired, 

1  And  you  have  a  strong  opinion  that  I  ought 
to  see  Dr.  Cartwright  V 

'  On  that  point  I  have  a  strong  opinion,'  Peter 
Norcross  replied  emphatically,  '  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  you  to  say  nothing  to  Lady 
Fludgate  of  your  recent  enlightenment  till  you 
have  seen  the  doctor.' 

Whereupon  the  talk  of  the  two  friends  turned 
upon  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  London, 
till  the  gong  announced  that  the  time  for  lunch- 
eon was  at  hand. 

At  that  meal,  of  which  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
partook,  the  admiral  caused  a  stir  by  saying 
that  he  was  going  on  the  morrow  to  London. 

*I  hope  nothing  has  gone  wrong,'  said  Antoi- 
nette Fludgate,  giving  her  husband  an  anxious 
look. 

1  Nothing  can  be  said  to  have  gone  wrong,' 
answered  the  admiral,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
'  but  a  matter  of  business  requires  my  presence 
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in  town  for  a  few  hours.  Noreross  is  going  with 
me.  We  shan't  go  to  Park  Lane,  but  take  our 
ease  at  some  inn — Claridge's,  if  we  can  get 
rooms  there  for  a  night  or  two.' 

1  He  won't  stay  in  town  for  a  second  night,' 
Peter  Noreross  remarked  cheeringly  to  Lady 
Fludgate.  *  The  bothering  business  won't  detain 
him  longer.' 

The  lady,  of  whom  Mr.  Noreross  had  so  lately 
been  speaking  as  a  heavenly-minded  woman, 
was  of  course  curious  about  the  bothering 
business,  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  law- 
yer in  his  client's  absence ;  but,  as  Lady  Flud- 
gate differed  from  many  excellent  wives  in 
never  pressing  her  husband  to  be  more  com- 
municative than  he  cared  to  be  about  his  affairs, 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  not  tempted  to  tell  fibs  about 
the  matter  of  business  which  took  him  to  town 
on  the  morrow — the  seventh  day  after  the  recep- 
tion of  grandees  and  notabilities  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Chamber  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Dr.  Oartwright,'  said 
Admiral  Fludgate,  when  he  and  Peter  Noreross 
had  been  welcomed  by  the  physician  to  his 
consulting-room,  *  to  offer  to  give  me  (of  course, 
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in  strict  confidence)  some  information  which 
you  think  I  should  possess  both  for  my  own 
sake,  and  my  dear  wife's  sake.  I  presume  that 
you  are  about  to  tell  me  nothing  that  may  not 
be  spoken  with  propriety  in  the  presence  of  my 
most  confidential  friend,  Mr.  Norcross,  who  pos- 
sesses my  wife's  confidence  as  fully  as  he 
possesses  mine,  and  who  is  fully  informed  re- 
specting the  parentage  of  my  grand-niece  and 
adopted  daughter,  Miss  Fludgate.  But  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so,  if  you  would  prefer  our  inter- 
view to  take  place  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nor- 
cross, who  has  been  good  enough  to  accompany 
me,  because  I  am  something  of  an  invalid — from 
mischief  of  the  heart.' 

The  admiral  had  carefully  prepared  this 
speech  so  as  to  indicate  certain  matters  about 
which  he  needed  no  further  information,  and 
also  to  afford  the  physician  an  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him 
to  speak  unreservedly  to  a  man  in  his  condition 
of  health. 

After  declaring  that  he  wished  Mr.  Norcross 
to  remain  in  the  room,  Dr.  Cartwright  observed, 

'  1  see  your  purpose  in  referring  to  the  state 
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of  your  heart,  admiral,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  consideration.  I  should  like  to  form  my 
own  opinion  of  your  heart/ 

'  I  thought  you  might  like  to  do  so.' 

Having  examined  the  faulty  organ  with  the 
stethoscope,  Dr.  Cartwright  remarked,  with  an 
air  of  relief  and  a  reassuring  smile, 

( Come,  there  is  nothing  there  to  make  me 
apprehensive.  The  mischief  is  there,  but,  as  it 
is  no  worse  after  so  long  a  term  of  existence,  it 
will  possibly  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
death,  even  if  you  should  live  to  be  ninety.  Of 
course,  persistence  in  violent  exertion  or  vehe- 
ment excitement  would  aggravate  the  mischief. 
But,  living  as  you  do  and  have  done  for  years* 
you  may  live  to  extreme  old  age.  I  shall  say 
the  little  I  have  to  say  without  the  slightest 
apprehension.' 

Saying  nothing  on  the  points  about  which 
Sir  Geoffrey  had  shown  himself  in  no  need  of 
enlightenment,  Dr.  Cartwright  forthwith  told  the 
admiral  that,  for  the  last  four  years,  his  wife 
had  suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart,  which 
was  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  refer- 
able to  her  incessant  remorse  for  her  misstate- 
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merits   respecting    Sophy's    parentage,   to    her 
constant  mental  distress  at  being  constrained 
to  persist  in  the  concealment  and  misrepresen- 
tation of  which  she  had    been   guilty,  to  her 
continual  anxiety  for  his  precarious  health,  and 
to  her  fear  that  some  untimely  disclosure  of  the 
imposition  practised  upon  him  should  occasion 
him  fatal  agitation.     During  the  last  four  years, 
she   had    endured   several    distinct   seizures  of 
'  angina  pectoris,'  in  which  she  had  been  nursed 
by  Laura  Metefield  (Mrs.  Richards),  who  was 
the  only  person  (besides  her  doctor)  to  whom 
the  courageous  sufferer  had  revealed  her  con- 
dition.    Whilst  the  admiral  was  at  pains  to  con- 
ceal  from   her   his  comparatively   unimportant 
malady,  of  whose  existence  she  had  been  cog- 
nizant for  more  than  thirteen  years,  she  had  for 
the  last  four  years  succeeded  in  withholding  her 
own  more  serious  disease  from  his  knowledge. 
Having  regard  for  all  that  she  had  undergone, 
and  was  enduring,  the  physician  was  of  opinion 
that  any  painful  shock  might  prove  lamentably 
injurious  to  Lady  Fludgate.    He  did  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  admiral  should  forbear  to  tell  her 
that  he  was  cognizant  of  his  true  relation  to 
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their  adopted  child.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  admiral  might  discover  some 
means  and  opportunity  for  enlightening  her  on 
so  delicate  a  matter,  without  causing  her  inor- 
dinate agitation.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that, 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  reserves  and  conceal- 
ments which  had  for  so  long  a  time  affected 
their  intercourse,  Sir  Geoffrey  would  do  well, 
both  for  himself  and  his  wife,  if  he  could 
extinguish  them  without  occasioning  Lady 
Fludgate  too  large  a  measure  of  agonizing 
excitement. 

This  was  the   sum  of  Dr.  Cartwright's  com- 
munication to  the  admiral. 

On  reviewing  the  position,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether that  evening  at  Claridge's  Hotel,  the  two 
friends  were  of  one  mind  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  under  the  several  circumstances  of  the 
case.  To  both  it  was  manifest,  that  early 
occasions  should  be  taken  for  informing  Robin 
and  Sophy  of  the  facts,  that  affected  them  so 
directly.  It  was  no  less  manifest  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  save  Claud  Ensign  from 
making  Sophy  an  offer  of  marriage,  whilst  un- 
informed of  her  true  position  in  respect  to  the 
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Nazing  estate.  Lastly  both  friends  were  of 
opinion  that,  instead  of  addressing  Lady  Flud- 
gate  precipitately  in  so  nice  and  perilous  an 
affair,  they  must  use  great  circumspection  in 
their  measures  for  her  enlightenment. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  conclusions 
that  on  their  return  to  Blytheshire,  whilst  they 
both  forebore  to  speak  to  Lady  Fludgate  of  the 
bothering  business  that  had  taken  them  up  to 
London,  the  admiral  lost  no  time  in  writing  to 
Claud,  and  Peter  Norcross  no  time  in  dispatch- 
ing a  letter  to  Robin. 

4  Dear  Claud,  (ran  the  admiral's  brief  note,) 

'  These  few  words  in  answer  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  your  intention  to  come  down  to  Hitcham 
Friars  and  to  seize  the  first  good  opportunity  for  ascer- 
taining your  fate.  Oblige  me  by  coming  for  a  few  con- 
fidential words,  before  you  take  another  step  in  the 
important  business.  Something  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  that  may  determine  you  to  relinquish  your 
enterprise. — Ever  dear  Claud, 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

1  Geoffrey  Fludgate.' 

To  Robin,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  wrote,  almost 
as  briefly  and  mysteriously  : 

'  Dear  Robin, 

'Oblige  me  by  coming   down    to 
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Yarlsport,  in  order  that  we  may  confer  on  a  strange 
and  important  matter,  about  which  it  will  be  safer  for 
us  to  talk  than  to  write.  The  affair  will  astonish  you 
as  much  as  it  astonished  me  a  few  days  since,  when  it 
first  came  to  my  knowledge.  Send  word  by  telegraph 
to  my  office,  to  let  me  know  the  train  by  which  you 
will  travel. — Ever,  dear  Eobin, 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

'Peter  Norcross.' 

When  this  note  came  to  Robin's  hands  on  the 
ninth  morning  after  the  soiree  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital,  he  had  been  for  eight  full  days  in 
possession  of  the  astonishing  information  that 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  Peter  Norcross 
for  no  more  than  half  that  time.  In  those  seven 
days  Robin  had  studied  the  amazing  intelligence 
from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and  spent 
brain-force  lavishly  in  trying  to  account  for  Lady 
Fludgate's  perplexing  part  in  the  strange  busi- 
ness. So  perfect  and  unassailable  was  his  cori- 
fidence  in  her  goodness,  that  it  never  occurred 
to  him  for  a  moment  to  question  the  excellence 
of  her  motives  and  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct, 
if  she  had  unwittingly  imposed  Sophy  as  her 
own  veritable  offspring  on  the  admiral,  and  then 
had  with  a  clear  view  of  the  facts  persisted  in 
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the  imposture.  Strong  though  the  prima  facie 
evidence  was,  that  Lady  Fludgate,  with  or 
without  her  husband's  cognizance  and  guilty 
co-operation,  had  induced  and  was  still  causing 
the  world  to  imagine  Sophy  to  be  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  Nazings,  Robin  was  certain 
that  the  admiral  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
imposture,  and  no  less  certain  that  Lady  Flud- 
gate's  action  in  the  business  would  sooner  or 
later  be  found  compatible  with  his  worshipful 
opinion  of  her  goodness.  If  she  had  wittingly 
perpetrated  the  imposture,  time  would  prove 
that  she  had  perpetrated  it  from  good  motives 
and  for  righteous  ends. 

But  Robin  was  far  from  certain  that  Lady 
Fludgate  had  done  the  fraud  wittingly, — that 
is  to  say,  had  done  it  under  conditions  that 
would  have  rendered  her  morally  responsible  for 
the  deception.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  medical  treatises,  Henry  Scratchlaw's  'En- 
cyclopedia of  Obscure  Cases  and  Curious  Hallu- 
cinations,' Robin  had  read  of  women,  who,  after 
adopting  infants  for  the  solace  of  their  disap- 
pointed yearnings  for  maternal  joy,  came  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  actual  mothers  of  the 
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children  so  adopted.  Of  the  twenty-three  ex- 
amples of  this  interesting  and  pathetic  delusion, 
whose  cases  are  described  in  Dr.  Scratchlaw's 
book,  each  was  a  highly  nervous,  finely  sympa- 
thetic, vehemently  affectionate,  and  powerfully 
imaginative  woman,  who  had  long  nursed  a 
desire  for  offspring,  and  suffered  cruelly  from 
its  disappointment,  before  adopting  the  babe  to 
whom  she  subsequently  imagined  herself  to 
have  given  birth.  In  short,  each  of  Dr.  Scratch- 
law's  cases  was  just  such  a  woman  as  Lady 
Fludgate.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Robin  Sylvester  was  disposed  to  regard  Lady 
Fludgate  as  yet  another  instance  of  the  hallu- 
cination, that  is  described  so  forcibly  by  Dr. 
Scratch! aw,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  delusion 
follows  quickly  on  the  act  of  affectionate  adop- 
tion, and  seldom  yields  either  to  medical  treat- 
ment or  to  time. 

Qf  course,  if  the  records  of  these  cases  gave  a 
clue  to  the  true  explanation  of  what  we  may 
call  the  Nazing  mystery,  Robin  Sylvester  saw 
that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
Fludgate  estate,  should  he  forbear  to  use  in  his 
own  behalf  the  evidence  that  had  come  to  him 
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from  Sister  Rose.  In  that  case,  it  was  reason- 
able to  assume,  that  Lady  Fludgate  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  her  hallucination  soon  after 
Sophy's  birth,  and  would  never  survive  its 
thraldom.  In  that  case,  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable that,  were  he  to  destroy  Sister  Rose's 
journal  and  suppress  her  other  testimony,  he 
would  on  the  nurse's  death,  be  powerless  to 
demonstrate  the  invalidity  of  Sophy's  title  to 
the  estate,  to  which  she  would  by  that  time 
have  succeeded.  At  least  for  the  present  it 
rested  with  him  to  decide,  whether  the  Fludgate 
estate  should  pass  rightfully  to  him  or  through 
misconception  to  Sophy  and  her  heirs. 

And,  so  far  as  it  rested  with  him  to  determine 
the  devolution  of  the  estate,  Robin  was  resolved 
that  the  Nazings  should  pass  to  Sophy,  even 
though  they  would  pass  through  her  wedding- 
ring  to  Claud  Ensign  and  his  descendants.  If 
he  might  not  enjoy  the  stately  house  and  broad 
acres  with  her,  he  would  not  endure  the  misery 
of  possessing  them  without  her.  Should  he  be 
denied  the  love  of  the  beautiful  girl,  whom  he 
had  worshipped  from  his  boyhood,  he  would 
seek  no  other  woman's   devotion.     Relinquish- 
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ing  his  design  of  winning  position  in  the  medical 
profession,  lie  would  henceforth  devote  his 
powers  to  the  service  of  science.  He  should 
not  have  lived  in  vain,  should  his  labours  in 
physiological  inquiry  result  in  a  small  addition 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowlege,  that  would 
eventually  extinguish  the  ills  of  human  exist- 
ence. If  he  might  not  be  happy,  he  would  still 
be  serviceable  to  his  species.  Science  should 
be  his  bride,  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
his  one  ambition.  In  his  occasional  moods  of 
weakness  and  melancholy,  it  would  comfort 
him  to  know  that  the  woman,  who  could  not 
respond  to  his  passion,  was  the  happier  for 
possessing  his  wealth. 

Robin  Sylvester  was  in  this  state  of  feeling 
when  he  dipped  his  pen  and  answered  Mr. 
Norcross's  letter  thus : 

1  Dear  Mr.  Norcross, 

'  The  strange  and  important  matter  that 
has  recently  come  through  some  channel  to  your 
knowledge  is  no  doubt  the  same  strange  matter  that, 
little  more  than  a  week  since,  came  to  my  cognizance 
through  another  channel.  The  intelligence  pains  me 
even  more  than  it  astonished  me.  Neither  now  nor  at 
any  future  time  will  I,  by  act  or  word,  do  aught  to 
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lessen  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to 
me,  or  the  happiness  of  their  descendants.  If  it  is  in 
your  power  to  do  so,  I  entreat  you — you  who  have  ever 
shown  me  so  much  kindness — to  unite  with  me  in  with- 
holding the  intelligence  from  those  who  are  dear  to 
both  of  us.  Recent  events  have  caused  me  to  change  my 
plans.  After  all,  I  shall  take  part  in  the  exploring 
voyage  of  H.M.S.  Pioneer — not,  of  course,  as  Director 
of  the  Civilian  Scientific  Staff  (for  Dr.  Rice  Wingfield 
was  appointed  to  that  post  after  I  declined  it  some  two 
months  since)  but  as  an  unpaid  supernumerary  of  the 
staff.  I  am  busy  with  preparations  for  the  long  cruise, 
which  will  keep  me  away  from  England  for  three 
years.  The  day  for  the  Pioneer  to  put  out  to  sea  has 
not  been  fixed ;  but,  as  she  will  certainly  start  within 
a  fortnight  from  the  present  date,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  bid  my  Blytheshire  friends  "  good-bye" 
in  person.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  all  of  them 
— especially  to  Olive,  Sophy,  the  admiral,  and  dear 
Lady  Fludgate. 

'  Ever,  dear  Mr.  Norcross, 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

1  Robin  Sylvester. 

*  P.S. — You  would  afford  me  great  comfort  by  send- 
ing me  a  line  of  assurance  that  you  will  conspire  with 
me  for  the  preservation  and  the  happiness  of  our  dear- 
est friends.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SEASON  OF  DISCLOSURES. 

'  See,'  remarked  Peter  Norcross,  tossing  Robin's 
letter  and  the  monosyllable  across  the  breakfast- 
table  to  Olive,  when  he  had  perused  the  epistle 
more  than  once.  *  Well  V  he  observed,  throwing 
another  monosyllable  to  his  companion  at  the 
tete-a-tete  meal,  when  she  had  come  to  the  last 
line  of  the  letter,  which  she  read  under  her 
guardian's  keenly-vigilant  observation. 

'  It  is  very  noble  of  him,'  answered  Olive,  in  a 
tone  and  with  a  countenance,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  discontent  with  what  she  commended. 
*  Of  course  it  is  magnanimous  and  generous, 
but  .  .  .' 

'But,'  observed  the  guardian,  helping  Olive 
out  of  a  difficulty,  '  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  help 
him  in  the  way  he  desires.     To-morrow,  or  the 
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day  after,  I'll  run  up  to  town  and  have  a  clack 
with  him.  It  is  not  an  affair  for  letters.  The 
drama,  however,  had  better  advance  a  few 
stages,  before  I  make  it  clear  to  him  that  he 
must  play  his  part  in  the  final  scene.  As  you  sayy 
he  behaves  nobly.' 

'  He  only  does,'  rejoined  Miss  Olive  Freeland,. 
'  what  Claud  would  do  as  a  matter  of  course 
under  similar  circumstances.' 

4  No  doubt,  but  that  makes  Robin's  conduct 
none  the  less  admirable.  It  would  not  do  for 
us  to  show  her  that  letter,  or  tell  her  all  its  con- 
tents just  now,  but  I  think,  Olive,  you  would  do 
no  harm  by  letting  Sophy  know  that  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Robin,  which  tells  of  his  intention 
to  join  the  exploring  party.  She  ought  to  know 
that  he  is  making  arrangements  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  three  years.' 

1  Thank  you,  guardian,'  ejaculated  Olive,  with 
an  air  of  lively  satisfaction.  '  I  was  on  the  point 
of  asking  you  to  let  me  tell  her  that  much.' 

'  Well,  I  give  you  leave  to  tell  her  that  much. 
— Not  that  1  agree  with  you  in  thinking  her  set 
on  taking  Claud  for  better  or  worse.  On  that 
point  I  think  you  are  less  than  just  to  Sophy.    I 
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don't  know  a  girl  less  likely  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  notion  of  figuring  amongst  the  peeresses.  I 
ask  you,  Olive,  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
judicious  young  women  of  my  acquaintance,  to 
say  whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  Sophy 
has  only  been  playing  with  Claud  in  order  to 
prick  and  pique  Robin  into  making  a  declar- 
ation.' 

'  It  is  strange,  guardian,'  exclaimed  Olive,  with 
equal  vivacity  and  candour,  'that  I  never  thought 
of  that !  I'll  think  over  your  suggestion  and 
tell  you  my  opinion  of  it  at  dinner.  To  flirt  is 
not  in  Sophy's  way — it  is  more  in  my  way  than 
in  hers ;  and,  if  she  has  only  been  flirting  with 
Claud,  she  is  a  cleverer  flirt  than  any  other  girl 
of  my  acquaintance.  Moreover,  if  you  are  right 
in  your  suggestion,  how  came  I  to  be  so  undis- 
cerning  ?  I  am  not  usually  dull-witted.  Has 
jealousy  blinded  me?' 

'  At  dinner,'  remarked  Peter  Norcross,  rising 
from  the  table,  i  I  may  attempt  to  answer  that 
question.     But  now  I  must  be  off  to  business.' 

An  hour  having  passed  since  her  guardian's 
departure  for  Yarlsport,  Olive  Freeland  mounted 
her  white  steed  and  rode  at  walking-pace  to 
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Nazing  House,  regulating  her  movements  so  as 
to  reach  the  hall  at  a  time  when  the  admiral 
would  most  probably  have  retired  to  the  library, 
and  when  Sophy  would  most  likely  be  still 
sauntering  about  the  grounds.  Dismounting 
and  committing  her  steed  to  the  groom-in- 
attendance,  Olive  walked  round  the  house,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  came  upon  Sophy  in  the 
postern- gardens.  Olive's  proposal  that  Sophy 
should  accompany  her  for  a  ride  having  been 
declined,  the  two  young  gentlewomen  spent 
half-an-hour  amongst  the  flower-beds,  chatting 
together  on  trifles  wholly  distinct  from  the  mat- 
ters of  which  each  suspected  the  other  to  be 
thinking,  when  Olive,  with  a  pretty  air  of  having 
only  just  remembered  a  slightly  interesting 
affair,  remarked, 

'  By  the  way,  the  guardian  received  this 
morning  a  letter  which  he  graciously  permitted 
me  to  read, — a  letter  from  poor  dear  Robin.' 

1  You  talk  of  him  very  compassionately,'  said 
Sophy,  as  her  handsome  face  brightened  with  a 
slight  glow  of  displeasure. 

'  Yes,  I  do.  You  must  allow  me  to  pity  the 
poor  fellow.     For  you  know,  Sophy,  you  have 
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treated  him  very  badly.     You  may  well  blush 
for  your  cruelty.  You  have  treated  him  unkindly.' 

*  Did  he  say  so  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Norcross  V 

*  Not  exactly.  A  victim  of  his  generous  kind 
does  not  turn  spiteful  under  ill  usage.  But,  of 
course,  he  doesn't  write  in  the  best  of  spirits.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,'  returned  Sophy, 
with  grave  gentleness.  '  Have  you  anything 
else  to  tell  me?' 

1  Only  that  Robin  is  going  to  sea  for  three 
years, — nothing  else,'  said  Olive,  as  though  she 
doubted  whether  Sophy  could  be  interested  in 
so  small  a  bit  of  news. 

Feeling  that  Olive  was  scrutinizing  her  face, 
and  would  enjoy  any  sign  of  painful  agitation 
it  might  exhibit,  Sophy  made  a  brave  effort  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  composure  as  she 
answered  calmly, 

'  Then,  after  all,  he  is  going  with  the  ex- 
ploring voyagers?' 

Olive  nodded. 

1  Does  he  say  when  he  will  start  V 

'He  does  not  know  the  exact  day;  but  he 
says  the  Pioneer  will  leave  England  within  a 
fortnight.' 
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4  In  so  short  a  time  as  that  V  rejoined  Sophy, 
in  a  voice  that  would  have  befitted  the  occasion, 
had  she  and  Olive  been  talking  of  the  time  for 
the  next  up-train  from  Yarlsport  to  London. 

4  Yes,  in  so  short  a  time,  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  run  down  and  bid  us  "  good-bye."  To 
think  of  it ! — that  we  sha'n't  see  the  poor  dear 
fellow  again  for  three  long  years !  What  may 
not  happen  in  the  next  three  years  %  I  can't 
help  pitying  the  dear  boy  !' 

Whilst  these  sentences  were  being  exchanged, 
Sophy  had  guided  her  friend  to  the  spot,  where 
her  horse  stood  on  the  turf  hard  by  the  carriage- 
way. 

Olive  having  re-mounted  with  the  help  of  her 
groom,  and  the  man  having  withdrawn  to  a  re- 
spectful distance,  Sophy  remained  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  where  she  could  pat  the  white 
animal's  neck  and  speak  a  few  more  words  to  her 
tormentor. 

'  In  all  the  years  you  have  ridden  this  gentle 
beauty,  Olive,'  said  Sophy,  patting  the  neck  of 
her  friend's  horse,  'you  have  ridden  it  with  the 
snaffle,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  your 
curb-rein.     This  morning  I  can't  help  wishing 
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that  your  tongue  were  as  tender  as  this  dear 
creature's  mouth,  and  needed  the  curb  as  little/ 

'  Sophy  dear,'  cried  Olive,  suddenly  relenting 
to  her  old  playmate,  '  do  change  your  mind,  and 
send  for  your  horse  and  for  Mr.  Constantine.  I 
haven't  been  behaving  prettily.  A  good  gallop 
will  restore  me  to  good  humour,  and  you  to 
better  spirits.' 

'  No,  Olive,'  returned  Sophy,  in  a  grave  and 
decisive  voice,  '  1  won't  change  my  mind  about 
riding.  When  two  young  women,  friends  from 
childhood,  have  come  so  near  to  quarrelling  as 
we  have  done  this  morning,  it  is  better  for  them 
to  keep  apart  for  a  few  days.'  Lowering  her 
voice  to  a  yet  lower  tone,  Sophy  added,  *  I  have 
not  behaved  well  to  you  lately,  Olive  ;  I  have 
given  you  cause  to  be  displeased  with  me.  You 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  so  ill  of  me  ; 
but  the  time  is  not  far  before  us,  when  you  will 
think  less  ill  of  me  than  you  have  clone  of  late.' 

Having  spoken  these  words  with  equal  ear- 
nestness and  tenderness,  Sophy  retreated  from 
the  carriage-way,  and,  deaf  to  Olive's  prayer 
that  she  would  return,  went  quickly  towards 
the    house.     Under    the    circumstances,   Olive 
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could  only  go  her  way,  far  from  satisfied  with 
her  morning's  work. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  as  she  was  passing 
along  the  chief  corridor  of  the  first  floor  of  her 
house,  Antoinette  Fludgate  heard  a  sound  that 
caused  her  to  open  an  imperfectly  closed  door 
and  peep  into  the  bed-room,  where  she  found 
Sophy  lying  at  full  length  on  a  large  sofa,  and 
sobbing  violently.  Had  she  been  in  the  habit 
of  flying  to  her  private  room  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  unobserved  Avoe,  Clemaine  Donaldson's  daugh- 
ter would  have  been  at  greater  pains  to  secure 
herself  from  intruders,  when  she  hastened  into 
her  room  and  surrendered  herself  to  passionate 
emotions  of  shame,  repentance,  and  despair. 

Lying  with  her  face  turned  away  from  the 
door  of  her  chamber  and  half-buried  in  the 
pillows  of  her  sofa,  Sophy  was  not  aware  of 
Lady  Fludgate's  presence  till  the  latter  was  by 
her  side. 

'Poor  child!'  said  the  intruder  compassion- 
ately, as  she  laid  a  caressing  hand  on  the 
sufferer's  disordered  tresses,  '  my  own  darling, 
what  is  it  all  about  1  No,  you  need  not  look  to 
the  door;  for  I  have  turned  the  key.     No  one 
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will  disturb  us  whilst  you  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Sit  up,  darling,  and  talk  it  all  out  to  your  mother, 
who  has  had  occasion  in  her  time  to  weep  as  you 
are  doing.' 

*  Mother,  mother,  what  shall  I  do  I  Oh,  what 
can  I  do T  exclaimed  Sophy.  'Robin  is  going 
out  with  the  Pioneer  for  three  long  years.  He 
has  written  to  Mr.  Norcross,  and  Olive  has  just 
told  me.  He  won't  even  come  to  me  to  say 
good-bye.  And  it  is  my  wicked  cruelty  that  is 
driving  him  from  the  country.  If  he  would 
only  forgive  me  !  I  deserve  the  punishment,  but 
.  .  .  oh,  if  he  would  only  forgive  me  !'  And,, 
having  told  her  doleful  tale  in  these  brief  and 
disjointed  utterances,  the  young  woman  threw 
her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck  and  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

Letting  her  sob  on,  and  waiting  patiently  till 
the  mourner  should  of  her  own  accord  pass  from 
convulsive  woe  to  fuller  speech,  Antoinette 
Fludgate  continued  to  stroke  her  darling's  hair 
soothingly,  as  they  sat  side  by  side. 

'  Come,  my  pet,'  said  the  comforter,  Avhen 
fuller  speech  had  given  her  a  better  view  of  the 
sufferer's  sad  case  ;  '  it's  a  sad  business,  and  you 
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may  well  be  wretched  about  it ;  but  the  case 
is  less  cruel  than  you  imagine.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  griefs,  that  come  to  us  weak  women, 
result  from  the  mere  misconceptions  of  fancy. 
On  one  point  I  am  sure  you  are  the  sport  of 
imagination  and  sensibility,  acting  and  re-acting 
on  one  another,  as  they  so  often  do.  1  cannot 
give  you  my  reasons  for  the  strong  opinion,  but 
I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  in  a  few  days  you 
will  see  the  silver  lining  of  this  sable  cloud,  and 
discover  yourself  to  have  exaggerated  your  mis- 
fortune. If  you  have  caused  Robin  a  little  pain, 
he  is  not  the  man  to  be  unforgiving.  Men  of 
his  generous  sort  are  not  easily  stirred  to  resent- 
ment. Of  vindictiveness  they  are  incapable. 
Have  patience  for  half-a-week,  and  you'll  see 
things  righting  themselves.  He  will  certainly 
write  to  us,  will  most  likely  run  down  to  us,  be- 
fore he  goes  to  sea.  If  you  knew  all  I  do,  dear 
child,  you  would  agree  with  me  in  attributing 
his  sudden  change  of  plans  to  something,  wholly 
distinct  from  whatever  pain  you  may  have 
occasioned  him.' 

Having  soothed  and  cheered  her  with  these 
words,  and  much  more  talk  in  the  same  strain, 
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Antoinette  Fludgate  proceeded  to  divert  Sophy's 
mind  from  its  immediate  trouble  to  the  needs 
and  infirmities  of  other  people. 

'  You  must  contrive  to  come  down  to  luncheon 
with  a  smiling  face.  Your  dear  father's  health 
is  not  all  I  could  w^ish  it  to  be,  and  it  would  dis- 
tress him  more  than  a  little,  to  think  you  serious- 
ly unhappy.  Moreover,  I  want  you  to  go  with 
him  this  afternoon  to  Brecksted,  for  so  long  a 
drive  would  be  too  much  for  me.  It  would  not 
be  safe  for  me  to  accompany  him.  Half-an- 
hour  since  I  despatched  Mary  Block  to  the 
rectory  with  a  note,  asking  Laura  to  come  as 
soon  as  possible  in  case  I  should  be  visited  by 
one  of  those  headaches,  through  which  she 
carries  me  so  cleverly.  Yes,  my  pet,  the  mother 
isn't  so  young  as  she  used  to  be.  The  older 
she  grows,  the  more  she  needs  the  help  of  her 
young  people.' 

Though  she  alluded  thus  tranquilly  to  the 
signs  of  approaching  indisposition,  Antoinette 
Fludgate  was  anticipating  a  keener  and  more 
alarming  attack  of  her  secret  ailment  than  any 
of  the  seizures  through  which  she  had  been 
nursed  by  her  devoted  Laura. 
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During  the  last  twelve  months,  she  had  suffered 
more  from  her  several  anxieties,  than  in  all  the 
previous  time  since  her  coming  to  Nazing  Park. 
Ever  since  Olive's  talk  about  the  Rosses  and 
chatter  about  the  peculiarity  of  Sophy's  ear  had 
given  Sophy's  mother  a  sudden  headache,  Lady 
Fludgate  had  suspected  the  chatterer  of  having 
discovered  the  secret  of  Sophy's  parentage. 
That  Olive  was  no  mischief-maker,  capable  of 
using  the  discovery  in  malice  or  frivolity  to  the 
injury  of  her  Blytheshire  friends,  Antoinette 
Fludgate  needed  no  assurance.  Confident  in 
the  girl's  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  family, 
with  whom  she  had  been  associated  from  her 
early  childhood,  Antoinette  never  for  one  instant 
feared  that  Olive  would  be  quick  to  reveal  her 
discovery  to  others.  But  it  had  worried  the 
admiral's  wife  to  think  how  lightly  and  accident- 
ally Olive  had  gained  her  knowledge  of  the 
momentous  secret.  And  now  occurrences  had 
resulted  in  a  position  of  affairs,  that  might  dis- 
pose Peter  Norcross's  ward  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  to  Claud. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  Lady 
Fludgate  had  regarded  Sophy's  demeanour  to 
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Claud  with  perplexity  and  apprehension  ;  and 
whilst  it  quickened  her  solicitude  for  the  ad- 
miral's health,  this  new  foreboding  of  trouble 
had  sharpened  and  intensified  the  several  terrors, 
that  had  for  so  many  years  been  preying  on  her 
fortitude.  Ever  since  the  soiree  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital  the  nervous  and  imaginative  Antoinette 
Fludgate  had  been  brooding  over  Rose  Drake- 
ford's  re-appearance.  That  Sister  Rose  had 
recognized  her,  Lady  Fludgate  was  certain. 
From  his  words  about  the  nurse,  it  was  obvious 
that  Robin  regarded  Sister  Rose  as  a  personal 
friend. 

The  hospital  sister  and  the  physician  would 
of  course  confer  together  about  the  whilom 
Mrs.  Challoner  of  Raleigh  Lodge.  Was  it  not 
conceivable,  possible,  more  than  probable,  that 
Robin  would  learn  the  secret  of  Sophy's  birth 
from  her  whilom  foster  nurse?  After  keeping 
her  awake  throughout  the  last  nights  of  her  last 
sojourn  in  Park  Lane,  this  question  had  occasion- 
ed Lady  Fludgate  grievous  unrest  since  her 
return  to  the  country.  On  hearing  of  Robin's 
sudden  change  of  plans,  Antoinette  Fludgate 
leaped  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  change  was 

VOL.  III.  S 
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mainly,  if  not  altogether,  referable  to  Robin's  dis- 
covery of  her  imposture. 

Whilst  soothing  and  cheering  Sophy  with 
caresses  and  hopeful  words,  Antoinette  Fludgate 
asked  herself, 

'  What  does  Robin  think  of  me,  now  that  he 
knows  what  I  have  done  V 

The  same  question  rose  repeatedly  to  her 
troubled  mind  during  luncheon,  though  she 
wore  a  placid  countenance,  and  seemed  duly  in- 
terested in  the  talk  of  the  table.  For  these  last 
efforts  at  concealment  she  soon  paid  dearly. 

Luncheon  over,  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Sophy  had 
scarcely  passed  the  park-gates  on  their  way  to 
Brecksted,  when  Lady  Fludgate  was  in  her 
bed-room,  breathing  painfully  and  moaning 
pitifully  under  the  anguish  of  cardiac  spasm. 
In  the  previous  seizures,  through  which  she  had 
been  nursed  by  her  friend,  it  was  possible  for 
Laura  Richards  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  in- 
valid's ailment  from  the  household, — even  from 
Sophy.  But  on  the  present  occasion  it  was 
necessary  for  Laura  to  call  Mary  Block  to  her 
assistance,  in  order  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  the  least  painful  posture,  whilst  medi- 
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cine  was  being  prepared  for  her.  Had  she  not 
fortunately  encountered  Mary  near  the  door  of  the 
bed-room,  as  she  was  carrying  rather  than  lead- 
ing the  sufferer  along  the  corridor,  Mrs.  Richards 
would  have  been  compelled  to  ring  for  Lady 
Fludgate's  personal  maid, — a  young  woman  far 
less  fit  than  Mary  for  the  emergency. 

Three  minutes  later,  when  she  had  succeeded 
in  administering  the  first  dose  of  the  medicine 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  Laura  Richards 
was  of  opinion  that  the  severity  of  the  attack 
required  her  to  depart  in  another  and  more  im- 
portant particular  from  her  course  of  action  on 
previous  occasions.  Without  venturing  to  tell 
Lady  Fludgate  what  she  meant  to  do,  Laura 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  hastening  to  the 
library  filled  in  a  printed  form  for  a  telegraphic 
message. 

fc  And  now  for  Mr.  Constantine  !'  said  Mrs. 
Richards,  when  she  had  filled  in  the  form.  '  He 
is  the  only  person  I  should  like  to  trust.  But  is 
he  at  hand  V 

As  she  put  the  question  to  herself,  Laura 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  admiral's  writing-table, 
and  to  her  relief  saw  the  professor  of  equitation 

s  2 
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riding  a  young  horse  at  foot-pace  along  the 
carriage-way,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  library- 
windows.  Springing  to  the  nearest  of  those 
open  windows,  Laura  cried  '  Halt !'  so  effective- 
ly, that  the  horseman  drew  rein. 

A  minute  more,  and  Mrs.  Richards  was  stand- 
ing  close  to  the  young  horse,  and  under  the 
gaze  of  the  rider. 

'  Mr.  Constantine,  lower  your  head,'  said  the 
lady,  '  for  I  must  speak  in  a  low  voice.  Lady 
Fludgate  is  ill,  very  ill,  and  we  must  do  our  best 
to  keep  it  from  the  household,  lest  it  should 
come  to  the  admiral's  knowledge.  This  mes- 
sage, "  Come  quickly,"  is  for  a  London  doctor^ 
Dr.  Cartwright  of  Welbeck  Street.  If  you  are 
quick,  the  doctor  may  be  here  before  midnight. 
Oh,  do  be  quick,  do  be  quick.' 

'  I'll  be  quick,  madam,'  replied  Tom  Constan- 
tine, raising  his  hat  deferentially  to  the  lady, 
whom  he  regarded  with  profound  respect, 
'  there'll  be  no  delay  with  me  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure,  madam,  that  I'll  observe  your  orders  all 
round,' — the  last  words  being  the  speaker's  wray 
of  assuring  Madam  Richards  that  he  would  keep 
a  close  tongue  to  the  household.     ;  Of  course/ 
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added  Mr.  Constantine,  as  he  pocketed  the  form 
and  settled  himself  for  hard  riding,  '  there  should 
be  a  carriage  at  the  station  to-night  for  the 
doctor.' 

*  You'll  help  me  by  seeing  to  that.  And  now, 
dear  friend,  do  be  off.  It  will  comfort  me  to 
see  you  flying  across  the  park.' 

Without  another  word,  Tom  Constantine  gave 
that  comfort  to  the  best  horsewoman  in  Blythe- 
shire.  The  young  horse  was  fully  extended  as 
it  went  across  the  park. 

Finding  the  Maitlands  at  home,  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  Sophy  dined  at  Brecksted,  so  that  the  golden 
morning  of  the  long  July  day  had  closed  in 
gentle  starlight  before  they  reappeared  at  Naz- 
ing  Park.  It  devolved  on  Laura  to  tell  them  that 
they  might  not  disturb  Lady  Fludgate,  as  she  was 
suffering  from  an  unusuallv  severe  headache. 

'  Sophy,'  said  the  admiral  gravely,  when 
Laura  Richards  was  still  only  opening  her  ac- 
count of  what  had  taken  place  during  his  absence 
from  home,  '  leave  me  and  Laura  together  for  a 
few  minutes.' 

'  Laura,'  continued  the  veteran,  in  his  kind- 
liest way,  when    Sophy  had   retired  from   the 
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library,  with  a  revival  of  her  old  aptitude  for 
disappearing  when  she  was  not  wanted,  '  light 
has  come  to  me  about  several  things  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  dear  Netta's  health  is  one  of 
them.  I  saw  Dr.  Cartwright  of  Welbeck  Street 
when  I  was  in  London.  So  you  need  not  fear 
to  call  the  head-ache  by  its  right  name.  Now 
tell  me  all  about  this  heart-attack.' 

After  hearing  all  Laura  thought  well  to  tell 
him  of  the  unusual  severity  of  the  seizure,  th^ 
admiral  enquired,  with  the  composure  of  a  brave 
man  doing  his  duty, 

'You  say  the  pain  is  less  violent.  Thank 
heaven  for  that !  But  tell  me  fearlessly  whether 
you  think  she  is  still  in  danger.' 

'  I  thought  her  in  great  danger.  But,  since 
sun-fall,  the  pain  and  oppression  have  so  greatly 
decreased  that  I  do  believe  the  danger  is  over. 
AVhen  I  left  her  side  to  come  to  you,  she  was 
not  suffering  more  than  I  have  seen  her  suffer 
on  former  occasions.' 

*  Again,  thank  God  ! — We  must  lose  no  time 
in  communicating  with  Dr.  Cartwright.  Do  you 
know  how  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  take  messages  at  the  telegraph-office  V 
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'  There's  no  need  to  trouble  about  that,  Sir 
Geoffrey,'  was  the  answer.  '  I  ventured  to  take 
it  upon  myself  to  telegraph  to  the  doctor  to 
"  come  quickly."  Mr.  Constantine  took  the  mes- 
sage to  Yarlsport  at  my  request,  and  he  will  be 
at  the  station  with  a  carriage,  in  case  the  doctor 
should  come  by  the  last  train.  I  trust  I  did 
right  V 

4 Did  right?  I  owe  you  countless  thanks!' 
ejaculated  the  admiral,  rising  from  his  seat. 

4 1  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  To 
telegraph  for  a  Loudon  physician  is  a  bold  step 
for  the  governess  of  the  house  to  take  on  her 
own  responsibility.' — It  was  Laura's  humour  to 
insist  that  marriage  had  not  deprived  her  of  her 
right  to  the  style  and  dignity  of  her  old  office. 

'  Governess  of  the  house  !'  returned  the  old 
man,  as  he  put  his  hand  on  Laura's  bright  hair. 
'You  should  say  "angel  of  the  house," — for  you 
have  been  one  of  its  good  angels  ever  since  you 
entered  it/ 

*  Thank  you,  dear  admiral!  But  I  must  go 
back  to  my  poor  angel  of  angels. — Shall  I  send 
Sophy  to  you,  so  that  she  may  learn  from  you 
the   truth  of  her  mother's  case  ?     I  think   she 
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ought  to  be  told.  The  dear  child  is  not  a  child, 
to  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  such  a  matter.' 

'  Send  her  to  me,'  was  the  answer. 

So  Sophy  was  enlightened  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  mother's  illness,  before  a  carriage,  driven 
by  Mr.  Constantine  himself  at  the  fullest  trot  of 
two  capable  horses,  rolled  along  the  chief 
carriage-road  of  the  great  park. 

'  Dismiss  all  anxiety  for  the  present,'  said  the 
physician  cheerily,  as  he  entered  the  library, 
after  seeing  his  patient  and  staying  with  her 
for  half-an-hour.  '  The  pain  and  oppression  are 
nearly  over.  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  hope  to  see 
her  in  a  tranquil  sleep.  No,  no,  my  dear  Miss 
Fludgate — I  know  why  you  shake  my  hand  so 
warmly ;  but  you  are  mistaken.  Your  thanks 
are  all  due  to  Mrs.  Richards.  What  a  comfort 
and  blessing  she  has  been  and  is  to  dear  Lady 
Fludgate !' 

Though  Lady  Fludgate  was  out  of  danger 
before  his  arrival,  the  physician  came  to  Nazing 
Park  in  time  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  invalid. 
Useful  to  her  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  he 
was  even  more  useful  to  her  in  offices  of  personal 
friendship.  It  was  from  the  doctor's  lips  that  she 
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learned,  on  the  morrow  of  his  journey  into  Blythe- 
shire,  that  he  had  examined  Sir  Geoffrey's  heart 
and  found  its  disorder  far  less  serious  than  she 
had  imagined.  Without  directly  advising  her  to 
take  an  early  occasion  for  speaking  frankly  to 
Sir  Geoffrey  about  Sophy's  parentage,  he  gave 
her  to  understand  that  she  could  do  so  without 
causing  perilous  agitation.  It  was  also  comfort- 
ing to  Antoinette  Fludgate  to  learn  from  the 
physician  that  the  admiral  had  been  informed 
of  the  nature  of  her  attacks.  More  soothing 
and  strengthening  than  any  medicine  could 
have  been  to  her  was  this  assurance,  that  there 
was  no  longer  need  for  concealment  on  two  of 
the  subjects,  that  had  hitherto  been  so  fruitful 
of  misrepresentation.  In  her  tranquil  pleasure 
at  knowing  she  might  henceforth  speak  to  her 
husband  of  his  malady  and  her  own  ailment,  the 
invalid  felt  herself  nearing  the  time  when  their 
intercourse  would  regain  the  perfect  mutual 
confidence  of  its  earlier  time. 

Thus  serviceable  to  his  patient,  the  good 
doctor's  stay  for  exactly  eighteen  hours  at 
Nazing  Park  was  greatly  advantageous  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family  party.     Speaking 
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to  them  when  they  were  together,  and  also 
more  confidentially  to  each  of  them  in  the 
absence  of  a  third  person,  he  cheered  Sir  Geo- 
ffrey, Sophy,  and  Laura  by  assuring  them  that, 
whilst  dismissing  apprehension  for  the  present, 
they  might  be  hopeful  for  the  future.  Main- 
taining that  the  cardiac  spasms  were  wholly 
referable  to  mental  distress,  and  that  the  mental 
distress  would  disappear  under  new  and  happier 
conditions  of  existence,  Dr.  Cartwright  declared 
there  were  no  reasons  why  Lady  Fludgate 
should  not  enjoy  good  health  for  several  years. 

'It  will  not  be  difficult  for  you,'  said  the 
doctor,  '  to  guard  from  disturbing  influences  the 
mental  composure  that  will  soon  come  to  her. 
Don't  think  to  guard  it  by  concealing  unpleasant 
news  from  her ;  that  kind  of  treatment  never  suc- 
ceeds with  clever,  observant,  sensitive,  and  sympa- 
thetic invalids.  Such  patients  as  Lady  Fludgate 
are  not  to  be  blind-folded  and  trifled  with.  Be 
frank  with  her  about  everything.  Of  course, 
her  years  forbid  us  to  hope  she  will  ever  again 
be  so  vigorous  as  she  has  been.  In  courtesy, 
no  doubt,  women  should  be  deemed  no  older 
than  they   look,   but   in  pathology  their  years 
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must  be  counted  by  the  calendar ;  and  dear 
Lady  Fludgate  has  come  to  a  time  when  she 
must  be  guarded,  in  all  honest  ways,  from 
anxiety.  Do  what  you  will,  she  will  be  unduly 
careful  for  others  and  less  than  duly  thoughtful 
for  herself.' 

Under  the  influence  of  these  hopeful  words, 
the  trio,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  passed 
quickly  from  gloom  to  cheerfulness,  and  even 
to  gaiety  of  heart,  as  affectionate  natures  are 
wont  to  do  on  being  relieved  of  an  agonizing 
concern  for  one  especially  dear  to  them. 

i  And  when  may  we  look  for  your  next  visit, 
doctor  V  inquired  the  admiral  at  luncheou. 

6 1  have  promised  to  be  with  you  on  the  first 
of  October,'  returned  the  doctor. 

'  But  surely  y  ou  mean  to  pay  Netta  another 
professional  visit  V  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment  and  entreaty. 

*  I  will  come  down  by  the  next  train,  when- 
ever Mrs.  Richards  telegraphs  for  me ;  but  she 
won't  telegraph  for  me  this  side  of  October. — 
You  have  no  intention  of  telegraphing  for  me, 
Mrs.  Richards  V 

1  If  things  don't  go  to  my  mind,'  replied  the 
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governess  of  the  house,  '  I  shall  write  a  line, 
just  to  say  that  I  am  thinking  of  telegraphing.' 

'  When  you  come  for  the  first  day  with  the 
pheasants,'  cried  Sophy,  'you  will  stay  for  a 
run  with  the  hounds  V 

1  My  dear  Miss  Fludgate,  I  never  hunted  at 
any  time  of  my  life.' 

1  Better  late  than  never. — Mr.  Constantine  will 
mount  you  on  a  horse  fit  for  a  novice,  and  Laura 
and  I  will  take  care  of  you  and  nurse  you 
through  the  run.' 

When  Sophy  could  offer  thus  lightly  to  aid  in 
nursing  her  mother's  doctor  across  country,  her 
spirits  had  risen  superior  to  melancholy  and  were 
fast  mounting  to  elation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

It  was  in  this  spring-tide  of  happy  feeling  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  Fludgate  took  occasion  to  tell 
Sophy  of  her  real  parentage.  The  doctor  was 
still  on  his  way  back  from  Yarlsport  to  London, 
and  Laura  Richards  was  upstairs  with  her  pa- 
tient, when  the  admiral,  ceasing  to  sip  his 
favourite  wine,  remarked  to  his  only  companion 
at  the  dinner-table  : 

'  In  this  season  of  discoveries  and  disclosures, 
one  strange  matter,  Sophy,  must  be  revealed  to 
you,  possibly  to  your  grievous  pain,  certainly  to 
your  disappointment.  What  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  will  be  told  in  confidence.  How  long  the 
need  for  secrecy  will  last  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  for  the  present  you  must  not  allow  Netta  to 
suspect  that  you  are  mistress  of  a  secret  which 
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you  must  receive  bravely — yes,  my  darling,  with 
calmness  and  fortitude/ 

After  preparing  Sophy  in  this  fashion  for  a 
painful  revelation,  the  admiral  went  on  to  tell 
her,  in  carefully  considered  terms,  how  it  was 
that  she  might  no  longer  regard  him  as  her 
father  in  any  sense  but  that  of  affectionate 
adoption.  Having  given  her  the  particulars  of 
her  real  parentage,  the  admiral  spoke  to  the 
deeply  interested  listener  of  the  motives — the 
fair  and  lovely  motives — that  had  caused  his 
Netta  to  use  delusive  words  in  offering  Cle- 
maine's  daughter  to  his  heart,  and  to  persist  so 
long  in  misrepresentation.  That  every  sentence 
of  his  slow  utterances  had  the  desired  effect  on 
his  hearer,  Sir  Geoffrey  knew  from  the  changing 
colour  of  her  fair  face,  the  movements  of  her  lips, 
the  brightness  of  her  eager  eyes.  But  it  was 
not  till  he  had  told  his  stirring  tale  to  the  last 
word,  that  Sophy  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in 
speech. 

1  The  dear  mother !'  she  said,  when  the  ad- 
miral had  ceased  to  speak.  4  The  dear  mother ! 
— for  she  is  none  the  less  my  mother  on  earth, 
because  I  have  another  mother  in  heaven.  How 
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generous  and  brave  !  how  nobly  self-sacrificing ! 
To  think,  dear  father,  what  she — so  sincere,  so 
conscientious,  so  scrupulously  truthful — must 
have  endured  before  she  determined  to  tell  you 
an  untruth,  in  order  to  endow  me  with  your 
love  !  To  think  Avhat  distress  of  brain  and  heart 
she  has  endured  day  after  day  for  so  many  long 
years  in  guarding  her  secret  for  you?'  sake  and 
my  sake.  The  untruth  and  concealment,  that 
have  done  so  much  for  our  happiness,  have  hurt 
no  one  but  herself — but,  father,  oh !  dear  father, 
to  think  of  all  she  has  suffered  from  them — 
suffered  so  patiently  and  bravely !' 

When  she  had  spoken  for  some  time  in  this 
strain,  greatly  to  her  hearer's  gratification,  the 
admiral  remarked : 

'  You  say  nothing,  my  beauty,  of  the  change 
these  disclosures  make  in  your  prospect.  But  I 
should  not  be  surprised  that  you,  too,  can  be 
nobly  silent  about  your  own  pain.  It  is  only 
natural  for  you  to  take  after  your  mother  in  that 
respect.' 

'  Father,  dear  father,'  cried  Sophy,  springing 
from  her  seat  to  the  admiral's  side,  to  put  her  arms 
lightly  about  his  neck,  and  to  place  her  lips  ten- 
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derly  on  his  forehead,  '  how  sweet  it  is  to  hear 
you  say  that — for  it  shows  you  still  think  of  me 
as  her  own  daughter  and  your  own  daughter !' 

There  was  a  significant  unsteadiness  in  the 
admiral's  voice  as  he  answered  : 

1  To  my  heart,  child,  you'll  never  be  anything 
else.  I  question  whether  my  mind  will  ever 
come  to  think  of  you  steadily  and  habitually  as 
another  man's  daughter.  To  the  end  of  time 
you  will  be  my  daughter  and  Netta's  daughter. 
But  my  feeling  and  Netta's  feeling  for  you  won't 
touch  the  hard  fact,  that  you  won't  be  the  heir- 
ess of  Nazing  Park.' 

'And  what  does  that  matter?'  asked  Sophy, 

1  Something  more  than  eight  thousand  a-year/ 
returned  the  admiral.  '  Thank  heaven,  you'll 
still  have  a  pretty  fortune  in  what  ycur  father 
and  mother  will,  all  the  same,  be  able  to  leave' 
you.  But  this  grand  house  and  all  the  broad 
acres  about  it  will  go  to  Robin.' 

'  And  what  of  that  V  inquired  Sophy,  who,  in 
her  distaste  for  the  financial,  not  to  say  sordid, 
turn  the  conversation  was  taking,  had  returned 
from  the  dear  fathers  side  to  her  seat  at  the 
table.     After  a  pause  she  added,  not  a  little  to 
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the  admiral's  amazement :  '  It  will  make  no 
difference  to  me.  It  is  only  a  ball-game.  If 
the  ball  remained  in  my  hand,  I  should  throw  it 
to  Robin ;  now  he'll  throw  the  ball  to  me.  The 
sum  of  the  difference  is  only  this, — instead  of 
catching  he  will  throw,  and  instead  of  throwing 
I  shall  catch.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  inquired  the  admiral, 
opening  his  eyes  with  astonishment,  *  that  he  has 
made  you  a  declaration,  and  that  you  have 
accepted  it  V 

'Never,  father,'  Sophy  answered  quickly, 
'  with  words  or  even  a  hint.  But,  dear  father, 
Robin  and  I  have  hearts,  and  without  words 
each  has  learned  the  other's  secret.  There  are 
moods  and  moments  when  silence  tells  more 
than  speech.' 

'  I  had  a  note  from  Claud  Ensign  this  morn- 
ing,' the  admiral  remarked  slowly,  when  he  had 
spent  twenty  seconds  in  silent  deliberation, — 
seconds  that  seemed  twenty  minutes  to  his 
companion.  '  To-morrow,  in  the  forenoon,  he 
is  coming  to  me  for  a  few  private  words. 
Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  me  to  tell  him  that  he 
is  wooing  what  he  may  not  hope  to  win  ?     His 

VOL.  III.  T 
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feelings  are  not  wholly  undeserving  of  con- 
sideration.' 

'Though  I  have  played  with  his  feelings, 
father,'  responded  Sophy,  with  clear  and  steady 
utterance,  but  in  the  lowest  of  voices,  whilst 
the  colour  went  slowly  from  her  face,  *  I  have 
not  trifled  with  his  affection.  For  a  time  it 
angered  me  that  he  could  presume  to  address 
me  tenderly, — or  rather  say,  could  presume  to 
intimate  a  wish  that  I  would  allow  him  to 
address  me  tenderly — when  he  knew  he  could 
not  give  me  his  heart.  As  I  knew  his  heart 
would  not  suffer  from  anything  I  might  do,  I 
took  my  course  without  any  pitiful  care  for  what 
he  might  suffer  from  wounded  vanity  and  dis- 
appointed ambition.  There  were  moments  when 
in  my  resentment  I  wished  him  to  suffer  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  failure  of  his  design. 
But  I  have  come  to  be  so  dissatisfied  with  my 
own  conduct  towards  him — indeed,  father,  so 
ashamed  of  it— that  I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  you  would  save  me  from  the  humiliation  of 
having  to  decline  an  offer  he  has  .  .  .' 

'  Well,  well,  that's  enough !'  interposed  the 
father-confessor,  touched  by  the  pain  that  made 
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the  penitent's  tongue  falter,  and  at  the  same 
instant  covered  her  face  with  crimson  shame. 
'  Enough  of  your  part  in  the  pretty  though 
foolish  game.  Let  us  think  what  I  had  better 
say  to  him.' 

'  Tell  him,  father,  in  the  first  instance,  that  1 
am  not  the  heiress  to  the  Fludgate  estate.  Say 
nothing  of  my  other  endowment.  It  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  me  to  be  able  to  tell  some  one 
that,  on  coming  to  imagine  me  to  be  fortuneless, 
he  took  the  course  of  honour.  Some  one  would 
like  to  be  assured  that  the  fortune-hunter  wished 
to  take  the  manly  and  chivalric  course  on  find- 
ing me  fortuneless.' 

'  As  he  will  certainly  wish  to  take  what  you 
call  the  manly  and  chivalric  course,  we  had 
better  provide  for  the  certainty.  What  would 
you  have  me  tell  him  when  he  shows  no  dis- 
position to  desist  from  his  suit,  on  hearing  the 
Nazings  won't  descend  to  you?' 

'  In  that  case  it  will  be  best  and  kindest  to 
tell  him  that  I  belong  to  another.  Robin's  name 
need  not  be  mentioned.' 

The  event  accorded  with  the  admiral's  good 
opinion  of  Claud,  who  showed  no  disposition  to 
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withdraw  from  his  suit,  but  on  the  contrary  dis- 
played an  even  keener  desire  to  win  Sophy,  on 
being  told  that  she  could  not  succeed  to  the 
Fludgate  estate  under  the  last  baronet's  will. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  been  assured  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  suit,  that  the  not  ignoble  fortune- 
hunter  took  his  leave  of  the  admiral  and  returned 
to  Hitcham  Friars  without  seeking  an  interview, 
that  would  have  been  alike  painful  to  Sophy 
and  to  himself.  As  she  wished  to  make  Olive 
a  statement  to  Claud's  credit,  and  had  also  a 
sincere  desire  to  think  the  best  of  the  young 
man,  who  would  probably  become  her  old  play- 
mate's husband,  Sophy  was  pleased  to  learn  how 
well  he  had  borne  himself  at  the  conference  that 
relieved  her  of  his  addresses. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  explanations  which 
caused  Claud  Ensign  to  withdraw  from  Blythe- 
sbire  for  a  few  months,  Lady  Fludgate  gave 
the  coup-de-grdce  to  the  reserves  and  conceal- 
ments, which  had  for  so  long  a  period  afflicted 
her  heart  and  troubled  her  conscience. 

On  entering  the  room  to  which  she  had  sum- 
moned him,  the  admiral  found  his  wife  reclining 
on  a  sofa. 
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'  Geoffrey,'  observed  the  invalid  to  her  hus- 
band, when  he  had  put  kisses  on  her  forehead 
and  eyelids,  '  I  am  so  much  better  to-day,  that 
I  feel  I  can  safely  speak  to  you  of  certain 
things  which  have  troubled  me  for  many  a 
year.' 

'  I  advise  you,  Netta,'  returned  the  admiral, 
in  a  tone  of  affectionate  concern,  '  to  forbear 
from  speaking  of  painful  subjects  in  your 
present  weakness.  You  are  not  strong  enough 
to  talk  of  old  troubles,  or  of  anything  else,  to 
your  disquiet  and  unhappiness.  For  several 
days  to  come,  my  darling,  you  must  be  sparing 
of  speech,  and  must  speak  only  of  cheerful 
matters.' 

'  I  will  obey  you  on  one  point,  Geoffrey,'  said 
Antoinette  Fludgate,  as  a  faint  smile  played 
over  her  nervous  and  still  beautiful  face,  '  but 
on  the  other  point  this  wayward  and  faulty 
wife  of  yours  must  have  her  own  way.  She  is 
still  an  invalid,  Geoffrey ;  and  invalids  should  be 
humoured,  even  when  they  are  unreasonable.  I 
will  be  sparing  of  speech,  very  sparing,  but  the 
little  I  say  must  relate  to  old  troubles, — that 
are  still  present  and  sharp  griefs. — 1  won't  pain 
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you,  dear  husband,  more  than  I  can  help.  Seey 
dearest,'  she  continued,  taking  a  large  envelope 
from  the  folds  of  her  loosely-fitting  morning- 
robe,  '  all  I  ask  of  you  just  now,  is  to  take  this 
envelope,  and  sitting  in  that  chair,  which  has 
been  placed  there  for  you,  to  read  the  contents 
of  the  enclosure  to  yourself.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
read  the  papers  out  loud, — for  that  would  pain 
you,  and  might  agitate  me  too  much.  Sit 
there,  so  that  I  may  see  your  face.  Do  as  I 
entreat  you,  dear  Geoffrey.' 

Seeing  that  he  had  better  humour  her,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fludgate  took  the  envelope,  and  after 
kissing  her  again  on  the  forehead  went  to  the 
seat,  and  did  as  he  was  entreated.  Breaking 
the  seal,  he  took  from  the  envelope  three  docu- 
ments, that  were  pinned  together  at  one 
corner, — (1)  a  memoir  of  twelve  leaves  in  An- 
toinette Fludgate's  handwriting,  (2)  a  memo- 
randum of  three  leaves,  draughted  by  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  and  (3)  the  certificate  by  the  Reverend 
Patrick  Mansfield,  M.A.,  of  the  baptism,  per- 
formed by  private  rite  at  Raleigh  Lodge,  of 
Sophia  Antoinette  Donaldson,  daughter  of  Luther 
and  Clemaine  Donaldson.     It  is  needless  to  say 
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that  the  admiral  gained  no  fresh  information 
from  these  papers,  which  gave  the  story  of 
Sophy's  parentage  with  no  needless  expense  of 
words. 

As  the  admiral  read  the  first  and  lengthiest 
of  these  papers,  Lady  Flndgate  from  her  couch 
watched  the  reader's  countenance  with  an 
intensely  eager  and  exacting  scrutiny, — looking 
for  indications  of  the  amazement  and  displeasure, 
by  which  she  expected  him  to  be  moved.  Head- 
ing to  himself  with  ostentatious  slowness  and 
exactness,  the  admiral  held  the  documents  in 
his  left  hand,  whilst  he  passed  the  fore-finger  of 
his  right  hand  from  left  to  right  under  the  line 
that  was  for  the  moment  engaging  his  attention, 
so  that  Netta  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  the  deliberation  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  writing  was  studied.  When  he 
had  read  for  several  minutes  without  exhibiting 
any  emotion,  strong  or  weak,  to  his  jealous 
observer,  Antoinette  Fludgate  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  by  strenuous  and  sustained 
effort  controlling  his  feelings  and  features,  out 
of  compassionate  concern  for  her  sensibilities. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Lady  Fludgate 
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was  acutely  grateful  to  the  silent  reader  for  his 
generous  considerateness  and  forbearance,  which 
gave  her  a  growing  confidence  that  he  would 
be  lenient  in  his  censure  of  her  great  sin  against 
heaven,  and  might  even  out  of  the  magnanimity 
of  his  nature  pardon  her  monstrous  offence 
against  himself. 

Thrice  and  again  as  he  paused  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  silent  reading,  in  order  to  turn 
another  leaf  backward  over  the  pin,  or  to 
separate  two  of  the  folio  sheets  that  chanced  to 
stick  together,  she  caught  a  view  of  his  big 
eyes,  glowing  brightly  with  vehement  emotion, 
— but,  thank  heaven !  not  with  indignation,  or 
repugnance,  or  any  kind  of  anger.  As  often, 
when  his  eyes  travelled  over  the  more  pathetic 
passages,  she  saw  his  lips  move  as  they  never 
failed  to  move  when  his  heart  was  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  pity.  And  twice  she  saw  tears  pass 
slowly  down  the  side  of  his  face,  that  was  offer- 
ed to  her  view.  Yes,  yes,  thought  the  invalid, 
he  would  make  charitable  allowances  for  her 
offences,  would  be  lenient  to  her,  would  forgive 
her! 

The  reader's  face  became  less  expressive  of 
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tender  feeling  when  he  came  to  peruse  Dr.  Cart- 
wright's  lucid  statement  of  certain  incidents 
attending  the  birth  and  earliest  infancy  of  Cle- 
maine  Donaldson's  child,  that  were  likely  to  be 
of  evidential  value  should  the  child's  parentage 
ever  become  an  affair  of  judicial  investigation. 
Most  of  these  particulars  failed  to  interest  the 
peruser.  But,  for  his  wife's  satisfaction,  he  did 
thoroughly  what  she  had  entreated  him  to  do  ; 
and,  after  reading  every  line  of  the  doctor's 
writing,  he  examined  the  certificate  of  the 
private  baptism  even  to  its  last  word. 

After  studying  them  thus  carefully,  the  veteran 
(restored  the  documents  to  the  envelope. 

'  Geoffrey,  dear  Geoffrey,'  a  faint  voice  cried, 
pleading  from  the  sofa,  *  will  you  ever  believe 
my  word  again  V 

'  Darling,  it  will,  I  think,  comfort  you  to  know 
that,  though  they  have  afforded  me  two  or  three 
new  and  pathetic  particulars,  these  papers  have 
added  nothing  of  moment  to  my  knowledge  of 
what  you  have  done  and  endured  for  my  sake 
and  our  child's  sake.  I  have  known  the  secret  of 
our  dear  child's  birth  for  some  little  time,  and 
also  the  motives  that  caused  you  to  make  it  a 
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secret  in  the  first  instance,  and  keep  the  secret 
so  bravely  and  righteously. — Netta,  don't  permit 
yourself  to  imagine  yourself  in  any  degree 
blameworthy  in  this  matter,  or  aught  else  than 
greatly  admirable.  Rather,  my  dearest  one, 
thank  Heaven,  as  I  shall  do  to  my  last  day 
of  reason,  for  giving  you  the  courage  to  do  the 
thing  that  was  right.' 

'  No,  no,  dear  Geoffrey,'  the  invalid  protested, 
'  don't  say  that.  I  have  prayed  so  often  that  I 
might  have  your  forgiveness  for  my  great  wrong- 
doing, when  it  should  come  to  your  knowledge. 
And,  thank  Heaven,  my  prayer  has  been  granted. 
I  can  now  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  God  ;  for  God 
will  not  be  less  forgiving  than  man.  But  you 
mayn't  say  I  did  right.' 

Whilst  this  was  taking  place  in  the  room  to 
which  the  admiral  had  been  summoned  by  his 
wife,  a  different  scene  was  being  enacted 
amongst  the  rose-trees  of  the  postern  gardens. 

Now  that  the  fierce  excitements  of  successive 
days  had  subsided,  now  that  alarm  for  her 
mother's  life  had  been  superseded  by  assurance- 
of  the  dear  one's  safety,  now  that  her  mind  had 
accommodated  itself  to  her  true  parental  story, 
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now  that  she  had  been  relieved  of  the  humiliating 
embarrassments  arising  from  Claud's  addresses 
— Sophy  Fludgate  could  give  her  undivided 
thoughts  to  Robin,  and  congratulate  herself  on 
the  disappearance  of  the  considerations,  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  him  from  speaking  to 
her  of  their  mutual  attachment.  Though  the 
admiral  had  said  nothing  to  her  on  the  subject, 
Sophy  had  no  doubt  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  inform  Robin  of  the  changes  in  the 
position  of  affairs — that  he  would  succeed  to  the 
Nazings  at  her  father's  death,  and  that  Claud 
had  retired  from  a  hopeless  suit.  Enlightened 
on  these  points,  he  would  hasten  to  her,  and 
then — oh  !  then,  the  happiness  of  it ! 

Animated  by  these  tender  thoughts,  Sophy 
was  walking  slowly  away  from  the  house,  when 
she  saw  the  figure  of  a  tall,  slight  man  .moving 
towards  her  with  his  eyes  to  the  ground.  Even 
as  she  was  thinking  of  him  fondly,  proudly, 
trustfully,  the  captain  of  her  soul  appeared 
before  her.  Uttering  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
that  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes  quickly  and 
look  straight  before  him,  Sophy  hastened  to- 
wards him  with  the  welcome    of  outstretched 
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hands  and  a  face  radiant  with  joy.  Ere  there 
had  been  time  for  words  to  pass  between  them, 
each  was  in  the  other's  arms.  And  then — oh  ! 
then  what  bliss  to  both  of  them,  as  they  went  to 
and  fro  in  the  fair  garden,  now  in  the  sunshine 
and  now  under  cover  of  the  trees,  whilst  the 
merry  air  carried  hither  and  thither  the  scent  of 
the  roses  and  the  music  of  the  birds! 

Of  recent  fears  and  unrest,  of  the  short-lived 
pains  and  vexations  that  had  ruffled  the  course 
of  their  true  love  for  a  season,  but  would  never 
trouble  it  again,  these  happy  young  people 
spoke  never  a  word  till  they  could  treat  them 
as  mere  affairs  for  mirthful  recollection.  The 
days  came  and  the  days  went,  and  as  Robin  by 
that  time  had  no  more  thought  of  going  to  sea 
than  of  flying  to  the  moon,  and  had  no  patients 
to  recall  him  to  the  great  city  where  young 
doctors  are  plentiful,  Sophy's  enjoyment  of  the 
fast-flying  days  was  qualified  by  no  fear  that 
they  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Now  on  the 
water  and  now  in  the  saddle,  now  loitering  in 
the  gardens  and  now  sauntering  in  the  pine- 
woods — usually  by  themselves,  but  sometimes 
in  the  company  of  Olive  Freeland  (whose  return 
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to  easy  and  affectionate  intercourse  with  Sophy 
had  followed  quickly  on  Robin's  re-appearance) 
— the  two  lovers  passed  the  time  in  the  fashion 
of  former  holidays,  and  also  in  the  old,  old  ways 
that  have  been  the  fashion  of  lovers  from  time 
immemorial. 

1  What  was  all  that  laughter  about,  that  came 
to  me  ten  minutes  since  from  the  laurel  walk  V 
enquired  Antoinette  Fluclgate,  as  the  two  young 
people  passed  near  her  seat  amongst  the  rose- 
trees. 

1  If  you  weren't  my  own  dear  mother,  who 
has  a  right  to  know  everything  about  every- 
thing,' answered  Sophy,  when  she  had  put  a 
kiss  on  each  of  the  dear  mother's  eyelids,  *I 
wouldn't  put  Robin  to  the  blush,  by  telling  you. 
He  actually  dared  to  remind  me  that,  though  we 
had  given  ourselves  to  one  another  for  ever  and 
a  day,  he  never  asked  for  what  I  gave  him.' 

'  And  you  made  light  of  such  a  charge  V 

'  What  else  could  I  do,  mother,'  responded 
Sophy,  her  eyes  brightening  with  merriment, 
'as  I  could  not  deny  it?  You  see,  dear,  we 
dispensed  with  the  immaterial  and  superfluous 
formalities  of  a  troth-plight,  and,  going  at  once 
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to  the  very  heart  of  the  affair,  settled  it  with  a 
kiss.  And  to  this  moment,  when  it  is  too  late 
for  a  more  ceremonious  arrangement,  he  has 
never  said  "  do  "  and  I  have  never  said  "yes".' 

'My  dear  child,'  remarked  Antoinette  Flud- 
gate,  with  a  piquant  show  of  serious  concern, 
*  the  omission  may  have  grave  consequences. 
If  the  canons  require  the  more  precise  troth- 
plight,  you  and  Robin  must  really  do  it  over 
again.  It's  a  question  for  a  lawyer.  I  must 
consult  Mr.  Norcross.' 

*  But  you  must  hear  all,  Lady  Fludgate,'  put 
in  Robin.  '  When  I  reminded  her  that  an  in- 
articulate sound  from  her  lips  made  me  aware  of 
her  nearness,  and  that  she  came  to  me  with 
hands  outstretched  in  a  most  significant  manner, 
instead  of  disclaiming  the  reasonable  inference 
from  the  manifestation  of  feeling,  she  answered, 
"  Well,  what  of  it  ?     Isn't  it  Leap-Year  !"  ' 

4  Really,  my  dear  Sophy, — you  talked  just 
now  of  putting  Robin  to  the  blush  !  Surely  it 
is  for  you  to  do  the  blushing !' 

'  He  should  blush,'  retorted  Sophy,  <  for  taunt- 
ing me  with  exercising  a  well-known  privilege 
of  my  sex  !     If  I  did  give  him  an  encouraging 
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cry  and  make  him  the  offer  in  dumb  show,  I  did 
no  more  than  a  young  woman  has  a  right  to  do 
in  Leap  Year,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  complain. 
Eh,  mother?' 

*  It  would  be  more  reasonable  of  him,'  replied 
Lady  Fludgate  in  a  demure  voice,  whilst  her 
eyes  brightened  with  sly  merriment,  *  to  com- 
plain that  you  did  not  exercise  the  privilege 
something  earlier  in  the  year.' 

1 1  certainly  gave  him  plenty  of  time  and  a 
clear  hint  that  he  had  better  spare  me  the  pain 
of  exercising  the  privilege  of  the  year,'  rejoined 
Sophy. 

Light  hearts  may  be  tickled  to  laughter  by  a 
trifle ;  and,  as  her  heart  was  just  then  light  as 
gossamer  and  prone  to  mirth,  Sophy  went  off 
into  one  of  her  old  ringing  peals  of  laughter  and 
carried  her  companions  with  her. 

No  more  than  three  weeks  having  passed 
since  the  informal  troth-plight,  when  they  were 
capable  of  such  unbeseeming  levity,  it  is  manifest 
that  Sophy  and  Robin  were  not  long  in  coming 
to  regard  the  troubles  of  their  wooing  as  mere 
affairs  for  mirthful  recollection. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 


The  wedding  of  Robin  and  Sophy  was  celebrated 
at  the  church  of  Nazing  Devereux  in  the  Easter 
holidays  of  1857,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  their  Blytheshire  neighbours,  and 
of  people  from  London,  Berkshire,  and  Surrey. 
One  of  the  several  guests  from  London  was  Dr. 
Cartwright,  who  travelled  from  town  to  Nazing 
Park  in  the  company  of  Sister  Rose.  Whilst 
Claud  Ensign  acted  as  best  man,  Olive  Freeland 
attended  the  bride  as  first  maid. 

By  that  time  it  was  generally  known  to  all 
persons,  interested  in  the  young  people  whose 
fortunes  have  engaged  the  reader's  attention, 
that  Sophy's  marriage  would  be  followed  at  no 
long  interval  by  the  wedding  of  the  first  maid, 
who  resembled  the  daughter  of  Nazing  Park  in 
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holding  that  girls  should  be  steady  in  their  at- 
tachments, and  in  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
wholesome  precept.  And  in  the  ensuing  autumn, 
when  Claud  Ensign  had  become  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  foreshore  commissioners,  with  an  official 
income  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  Olive  Free- 
land,  notwithstanding  her  several  titles  to  be 
rated  with  '  superior  women,'  condescended  to 
the  estate  of  wedlock.  Fortunate  in  marrying 
the  girl,  whom  he  captivated  unconsciously,  and 
loved  even  whilst  he  was  pursuing  Admiral 
Fludgate's  apparent  heiress-apparent,  Claud 
thought  none  the  less  highly  of  Olive,  when  he 
discovered  that  in  taking  her  '  for  love  '  he  had 
caught  an  heiress  unawares.  Readers  may  be 
left  to  imagine  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  soldier  was  found  to  have  a 
fortune  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  when  Claud 
spoke  to  her  guardian  about  money  and  settle- 
ments. It  is  needless  to  say  Mr.  Ensign  did  not 
resist  the  guardian's  desire  that  this  considerable 
sum  should  be  settled  strictly  on  his  ward. 
Possibly  Claud's  good  fortune  exceeded  his  de- 
serts. But,  in  a  world  where  so  many  excellent 
people  fare  worse  than  they  deserve,  it  is  only 
VOL.  III.  U 
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right  that  a  few  lucky  fellows  should  get  more 
than  they  merit. 

As  Admiral  Fludgate's  free-handed  arrange- 
ments for  Sophy's  comfort  and  dignity  afforded 
her  and  her  husband  a  much  larger  income  than 
they  would  have  needed,  even  if  they  had  not 
decided  to  make  Nazing  Park  their  usual  place 
of  abode,  it  is  not  strange  that  Robin  threw  up 
his  appointments  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  and 
henceforth  made  scientific  research  the  chief 
business,  and  social  enjoyments  the  chief  re- 
creation, of  his  life. 

Dr.  Cartwright's  opinion  that  Lady  Fludgate 
might  still  have  a  term  of  enjoyable  existence 
was  verified  by  the  tenor  of  her  days  and  ways 
from  the  midsummer  of  1856  for  six  full  years. 
On  escaping  from  the  painful  conditions  that 
had  for  so  long  a  period  vexed  her  heart  and 
fretted  her  brain  and  tortured  her  conscience, 
Antoinette  Fludgate  became  no  less  serene  in 
the  chambers  of  her  breast  than  cheerful  in  her 
countenance.  Few  women  have  passed  from 
life  by  a  gentler  decline.  Felicitating  herself 
on  keeping  Sophy  by  her  side,  she  rejoiced  in 
Robin's  filial  tenderness.     To  the  few  who  were 
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cognizant  of  the  idiosyncrasy,  that  had  occa- 
sioned her  so  much  distress  in  former  time, 
there  was  something  pathetic  in  the  delight  she 
took  in  Sophy's  nurslings.  Though  she  never 
succeeded  in  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the 
world's  high  opinion  of  her,  much  gratification 
came  to  her  from  knowing  that  she  was  accept- 
able and  precious  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men, — to  her  neighbours  of  the  county-houses, 
the  people  of  the  villages,  the  farmers  who 
6  held  under  the  admiral/  and  to  the  poor  folk 
who  did  not  need  her  alms,  no  less  than  to  the 
very  poor  who  were  indebted  to  her  bounty  for 
the  alleviations  of  their  penury. 

Whilst  life  afforded  her  so  much  felicity,  even 
death  was  merciful  to  her  in  her  closing  years. 
Forbearing  to  deprive  her  of  any  one  of  those 
who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  heart,  the 
minister  of  fate  touched  her  gently  and  unawares 
when  the  hour  came  for  her  translation  to  a 
brighter  world.  She  died  even  as  she  wished 
to  die.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  shortly  after 
Eobin  and  Sophy  had  celebrated  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  Antoinette 
Fludgate  caught  a  cold  that  weakened  her  more 

u2 
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than  so  slight  an  ailment  would  have  done,  had 
not  her  physical  energies  been' waning  to  ex- 
haustion. She  recovered  from  this  indisposition 
so  far  as  to  enjoy  her  gardens  and  carriage 
exercise  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  summer.  But 
the  recovery  was  not  of  a  kind  to  render 
Sophy  and  Laura  hopeful  of  having  her  with 
them  for  another  year.  The  admiral  and  Peter 
Norcross  maintained  that  the  warm  weather 
would  restore  her  to  health,  and  even  Robin 
took  the  same  sanguine  view  of  her  case.  The 
sympathetic  women  were  more  clear-sighted 
than  the  devoted  men. 

Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  a  certain  day 
of  July,  Antoinette  Fludgate  seemed  stronger 
than  she  had  been  for  months.  Rising  in  time 
to  appear  at  morning  prayers  in  the  library, 
she  joined  with  more  than  her  usual  gaiety  in 
the  gossip  of  the  breakfast-table,  laughing  light- 
ly, and  blushing  in  her  old  girlish  way,  when 
Robin  reminded  her  of  the  first  kiss  she  ever 
gave  him.  After  breakfast,  she  spent  a  full 
hour  in  the  gardens,  enjoying  the  flowers  and 
playing  at  ball  with  her  eldest  grandchild. 
Later  in  the  forenoon,  she  went  for  an  hour's 
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drive  with  her  husband,  who,  on  their  return  to 
the  house,  remarked  triumphantly,  as  he  handed 
her  from  the  carriage, 

*  There,  Netta,  I  told  you  we  should  see  you 
quite  well  again.' 

After  luncheon,  she  went  again  into  the 
gardens,  and  sat  for  half-an-hour  with  Laura 
Richards  by  her  side,  whilst  Sophy  ran  to  and 
fro  with  her  children,  now  romping  with  the 
boy  and  now  carrying  the  little  girl  in  her 
arms.  It  was  not  till  Laura  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  then  nodded  admonishingly,  that  the 
fair,  slight,  fragile  i\.ntomette  retired  to  her  fav- 
ourite drawing-room  for  her  usual  afternoon  nap. 
Five  minutes  later  this  gentlest  of  womankind 
was  sleeping  on  a  sofa  with  her  placid  face 
turned  upwards,  with  her  fair  hands  resting  on 
the  page  of  *  The  Christian  Year  '  which  she 
was  perusing,  when  she  closed  her  eyes  for  ever. 

Yes,  for  ever  !  For  some  time  after  the  fav- 
ourite book  dropped  from  her  hands  to  her  lap, 
the  sleeper  slept  in  her  own  tranquil  way  so  softly 
that  her  breathing  was  inaudible  to  Laura  at 
her  work-table,  and  only  just  audible  to  Sophy 
who  was  sitting  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  little 
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more  than  a  full  pace  from  her  mother.  When 
she  ceased  to  sleep  in  her  old  tranquil  way, 
Antoinette  Challoner  slept  in  a  new  way,  that 
was  yet  more  peaceful.  How  long  she  slept  in 
her  old  way,  before  she  passed  into  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking,  cannot  be  told  pre- 
cisely. On  coming  to  the  end  of  a  long  chapter  of 
her  book,  Sophy  rose  and  stole  noiselessly  to  her 
mother's  side,  not  because  she  was  attracted  by 
the  sleeper's  unusual  quietude,  but  for  the  plea- 
sure of  looking  at  a  face,  to  which  slumber  was 
wont  to  lend  a  peculiar  tenderness.  At  a  glance 
Sophy  saw  what  had  taken  place,  from  the 
unutterable  beauty  of  the  sleeper's  face ;  but  she 
gazed  on  what  she  saw  for  a  full  minute,  before 
saying  calmly, 

'  Laura, — come  here,  she  is  so  lovely  !' 
Detecting  the  significance  of  the  expression, 
no  less  quickly  than  Sophy  had  detected  it, 
Laura  regarded  the  rapture  of  repose  with  eyes 
undimmed  by  tears  for  yet  another  minute,  ere 
she  observed  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 

'  Stay  here,  Sophy,  while  I  go  to  the  admiral. 
Heaven  gives  her  that  smile,  for  his  as  well  as 
for  our  comfort.  So  lovely  a  smiles  will  not 
endure  for  many  minutes.' 
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Fascinated  by  the  angelic  air  of  the  sleeper's 
face,  Sophy  took  no  note  of  Laura's  return  and 
her  father's  coming.  By-and-by  she  became 
aware  of  her  husband's  presence,  and  knew  that 
Peter  Norcross  was  in  the  room,  but  to  her  they 
were  creatures  of  a  dream  rather  than  two  of 
her  choicest  friends.  As  they  stood  about  the 
sofa  and  regarded  the  sleeper,  lying  so  still  with 
her  fair  hands  placed  one  above  the  other  upon 
the  open  book,  no  one  of  the  five  spectators 
spoke  a  word,  or  shed  a  tear,  or  gave  a  sign  of 
grief.  The  spell  of  the  smile,  momentarily  be- 
coming more  eloquent  of  spiritual  felicity,  the 
mysterious  charm  of  the  face,  growing  more 
heavenly  with  the  passage  of  every  second,  pre- 
cluded selfish  woe.  The  five  had  one  sense — a 
solemn  joy ;  one  thought — that  she  was  happy, 
and  in  some  sacred  way  was  still  with  them. 

The  first  to  withdraw  from  the  silent  meeting 
was  Peter  Norcross.  Going  from  the  room 
without  a  word,  he  went  from  the  house,  and 
walked  slowly  over  the  park  to  his  own  home, 
where  Olive  Ensign  was  staying  with  her  babes. 
To  Olive  the  news  was  given  with  few  words  ; 
and,  having  spoken  the  few  words,  the  old  law- 
yer hastened  to  his  library  and  remained  in  it 
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till  night-fall.  But,  when  the  evening  shades 
had  deepened  into  darkness,  he  found  heart  to 
visit  Olive's  drawing-room. 

*  Guardian,'  said  Olive,  when  he  had  told  her 
all  there  was  to  tell  of  the  scene  at  which  he 
had  been  present  in  the  afternoon,  '  it  troubles 
my  heart  to  think  that  years  since  I  gave  her 
pain,  from  which  I  ought  to  have  done  my 
utmost  to  preserve  her.  I  would  give 'much  to 
have  been  more  patient  under  a  transient  annoy- 
ance, and  less  busy  about  my  friend's  affairs.' 

*  That's  well  said,  my  child  V  remarked  Peter 
Norcross.  '  I  had  a  presentiment  that  sooner  or 
later  you  would  make  such  a  confession  to  me. 
Soon  after  that  troublesome  business,  I  told  dear 
Lady  Fludgate  that  it  would  cause  you  many 
secret  tears  and  many  a  heart-ache.' 

<  What  did  she  reply  V 

'  Just  this,  Olive  :  "  Heaven  preserve  her  from 
the  wretchedness  of  thinking  she  did  me  wrong  ! 
For  to  the  generous  girl  she  is,  to  the  gener- 
ous woman  she  will  be,  it  would  be  bitter 
wretchedness  !  Should  she  ever  seem  unhappy 
on  that  score,  make  her  see  that  whatever  pain 
came  to  me  from  her  activity  was  transient,  and 
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quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  en- 
during peace  of  mind,  resulting  from  her  detec- 
tive exploits."  Only  ten  days  since  she  said  to 
me,  "  If  I  die  suddenly  as  I  probably  shall  do, 
before  the  summer  is  over,  comfort  Olive  by 
telling  her  that  to  the  last  I  loved  my  little 
heroine  of  the  water-taps  dearly,  deeply,  un- 
waveringly." That  ought  to  be  balm  to  you 
sore  heart,  my  pet.' 

'  How  noble ! — how  like  her  !' 

'  Noble,'  said  Peter  Norcross,  in  one  of  the 
tenderest  tones  of  his  strong  voice,  'is  too 
weak  a  word  for  her  perfect  goodness.  I  have 
always  regarded  her  as  nothing  lower  than  the 
angels.  Her  speech  had  the  colour  and  perfume 
of  the  flowers  she  loved  so  dearly,  her  silence 
Avas  music,  her  touch  was  as  though  one  had 
been  touched  by  a  messenger  from  heaven.  She 
came  from  heaven,  and  she  has  returned  to 
heaven !' 

They  buried  this  heavenly-minded  woman  in 
Nazing-Devereux  churchyard,  and  placed  in  the 
church  a  mural  tablet,  showing  her  likeness  in 
bas-relief  and  bearing  this  dateless  inscription 
under  the  marble  medallion  :    '  In   memory  of 
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Antoinette,  the  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Geo- 
ffrey Fludgate,  K.C.B.  There  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  .  .  .'  It  was  her  wish  that  she  was  de- 
scribed so  inadequately. 

'  It  is  not  enough,  Netta.  It  is  wanting  in 
justice !'  protested  the  admiral,  when  she  gave 
him  the  words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  begged 
that  they  and  nothing  more  should  be  cut  in 
the  commemorative  marble. 

'Let  my  tablet  say  no  more  about  me,  Geo- 
ffrey,' she  replied,  with  the  firmness  which  was 
more  impressive  for  being  so  gentle.  'It  is 
quite  enough.  My  friends  know  my  age,  parent- 
age, place  of  birth.  All  I  wish  posterity  to 
know  about  me  is  that  1  was  your  wife  and  a 
great  sinner.  Let  nothing  but  truth  appear  on 
the  marble  record  of  a  woman,  who  on  certain 
matters  was  untruthful.' 

So  Netta  had  her  way;  and,  when  the  ad- 
miral had  placed  the  simple  memorial  in  the 
church,  he  felt  himself  to  have  done  with  this 
life's  business.  Twice  and  again  he  saw  the 
earth  overNetta's  grave  brighten  and  glow  with 
her  favourite  flowers,  before  he  died  tranquilly 
one  bright  spring  morning. 
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'Netta,'  he  murmured  softly,  when  he  had 
closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  time,  after  bidding 
Kobin  and  Sophy  good-bye,  'Netta — brother 
Lemuel  —  Clemaine  —  Dorothy — all  friends  in 
heaven  !'     He  never  spoke  again. 

Yes,  yes,  we  shall  all  be  friends  in  heaven  I 
Would  that  we  could  all  be  friends  on  earth  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GENERATION  AFTER  GENERATION. 

Surviving  the  admiral  by  eight  years,  Peter 
Norcross  lived  to  see  his  ward  become  Lady 
Martlesham,  shortly  before  Robin  Fludgate 
accepted  the  baronetcy,  that  was  offered  to  him 
by  Her  Majesty  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  to  science. 

After  the  lawyer's  death,  the  good  people  of 
Yarlsport  were  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
largeness  of  the  estate  he  left  to  be  distributed 
by  the  executors  of  his  last  will.  Had  they 
known  the  number  of  the  thousands  settled  on 
Olive  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  also  how 
many  of  those  were  given  to  her  by  her  guar- 
dian, the  Yarlsport  gossips  would  have  had  still 
more  reason  to  ask,  with  astonishment,  how  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  so  liberal  in  money-matters 
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during  bis  life,  contrived  to  accumulate  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  per- 
sonalty, on  which  his  executors  paid  probate- 
duty.  From  this  page  some  of  those  gossips  will 
learn  for  the  first  time,  tbat  the  lawyer,  who  was 
no  less  reticent  about  his  own  than  about  his 
clients'  affairs,  acquired  the  larger  part  of  his 
wealth  by  investments  that  never  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

A  speculator  in  the  highest  and  most  honour- 
able sense  of  the  term,  Peter  Norcross  was  a 
buyer  of  depressed  stocks,  which  a  sound  judg- 
ment assured  him  would  after  a  long  term  of 
discredit  rise  gradually  and  steadily  in  value. 
Never  touching  new  and  risky  enterprises,  that 
(according  to  hopeful  brokers  and  sanguine  pro- 
moters) were  sure  to  yield  enormous  interest  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months ;  never  buying  and 
selling  in  order  to  profit  by  the  momentary 
fluctuations  of  the  market ;  never  putting  money 
on  favourite  and  popular  securities,  Peter  Nor- 
cross was  a  systematic  purchaser  of  stocks  that 
were  for  the  moment  spoken  of  as  worthless, 
hopeless,  rotten  stuff,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
(ten,  twenty,  even  thirty  years)  rose  to  high 
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place  in  public  confidence.  Some  of  the  shrewd 
man's  largest  investments  were  made  in  secu- 
rities so  utterly  discredited,  that  he  deemed  it 
needful  for  his  reputation  to  make  them  secretly 
and  hold  his  tongue  about  them. 

'  I  never  invested  a  thousand  pounds,'  the  old 
man  remarked  shortly  before  his  death  to  Olive's 
husband,  '  without  carefully  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  stock.  The  deed  having 
been  done,  I  never  gave  the  matter  a  single 
anxious  thought.  Now  I  have  realized  my  nu- 
merous secret  investments  and  transferred  them 
to  consols  for  the  convenience  of  my  executors, 
I  can  aver  that  they  never  cost  me  an  hour's 
disquiet,  or  disposed  me  to  be  insolent.' 

Of  the  wealth  thus  honestly  gathered,  Peter 
Norcross  made  a  characteristic  disposal.  Leav- 
ing nothing  to  charitable  institutions,  he  be- 
queathed something  more  than  a  tithe  of  his 
possessions  to  benevolent  uses, — to  wit,  ten 
thousand  pounds,  distributed  in  different  sums, 
to  his  clerks  and  servants,  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  distributed  in  substantial  legacies  to  a 
large  number  of  humble  and  more  or  less  neces- 
sitous individuals.      The  largest  legacy  of  his 
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will  was  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  bequeathed 
to  the  trustees  of  Lady  Martlesham's  marriage 
settlement,  to  hold  under  the  same  conditions 
and  for  the  same  uses  as  the  forty  thousand 
pounds,  settled  upon  her  at  the  time  of  her 
wedding*.  Bequeathing  to  Lord  Martlesham  all 
his  real  estate, — to  wit,  his  house  and  timbered 
paddocks  in  Nazing-Devereux,  and  four  farms 
lying  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Congar — he  also 
left  the  fortunate  Claud  ten  thousand  pounds,  on 
a  private  understanding  that  the  money  should 
be  expended  in  making  the  demesne  a  sufficient 
seat  for  a  fairly  endowed  English  peer.  The 
residue  of  his  acquisitions  the  testator  be- 
queathed in  equal  shares  to  the  children  of  his 
several  first  cousins — who  had  treated  him 
harshly  or  coldly  in  the  far-away  time  of  his 
social  discredit. 

Returning  to  their  former  relations  of  sisterly 
confidence  and  mutual  tenderness,  as  soon  as 
explanations  and  events  had  put  an  end  to 
their  one  brief  term  of  disagreement,  Sophy  and 
Olive  have  lived  in  affectionate  neighbourliness 
from  the  summer  of  1857  even  until  now. 

When   it   occurred    to   her  that    Olive   and 
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Robin  were  designed  for  one  another,  the  seven- 
years-old  Sophy  remarked  to  her  mother, 

*I  think  when  they  are  old  enough  they 
should  marry  and  live  at  the  Lodge,  while  I  and 
my  husband  live  here.  Then,  you  see,  Olive 
and  I  would  never  be  separated,  and  we  could 
go  on  calling  upon  one  another  as  long  as  we 
live.     Of  course,  our  children  would  marry.' 

Larger  knowledge  of  life,  herself,  and  him 
determined  Sophy  to  provide  in  another  way 
for  Robin's  happiness.  But,  in  the  other  par- 
ticulars, little  Sophy's  scheme  for  her  own  con- 
tentment and  Olive's  happiness  has  been  carried 
out.  When  Lady  Fludgate  and  Lady  Mar- 
tlesham  are  both  at  their  country-houses, — that 
is  to  say,  for  seven  months  out  of  each  year — 
they  seldom  pass  a  week  without  seeing  one 
another;  and  the  intermarriage  of  children, 
which  seemed  a  matter  of  course  to  the  infan- 
tile schemer,  has  for  some  time  been  an  affair 
of  domestic  history. 

THE  END. 
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'•Asa  whole,  the  book  may  be  commended  as  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish account  of  a  pastime  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." — Morning  Post. 

SHIKAR  SKETCHES :   With  Notes  on  Ijsdian 

Field  Sports.     By  J.  Moray  Brown,  late  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers.    With  Eight  Illustrations,  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  R.I.     1  vol. 
small  4to.     10s.  6d. 
"A  glorious  book.  It  is  palpably  the  work  of  a  true  Bportsman."— Horse  and  Hound. 
"The  Sketches  are  delightfully  written,  models  of  clear,  bright,  racy  narrative, 
and  containing  just  those  particulars  that  a  sportsman  wishes  to  know.' — Scotsman. 
"  Mr.  Moray  Brown  records  his  long  experiences  among  big  game  in  India  with 
capital  spirit  and  style;  there  are  some  thrilling  pages  on  pig-sticking  and  tiger- 
shooting."—  The  World. 

THROUGH  CYPRUS.    By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  "  Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery,"  &c      1  vol.  demy  8vo. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 
"  The  cheerful  and  observant  authoress  has  much  that  is  new  to  tell  us."— Daily 
Telegraph. 

" '  Through  Cyprus '  may  be  heartily  commended  to  readers  who  are  fond  of 
an  entertaining  and  chatty  narration  of  incidents  of  travel."— Scotsman. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    COURT    AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OF  HANOVER.     By  the  Rev.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  portrait  of 

the  King.  6s. 
"Mr.  Wilkinson's  descriptions  of  the  Court  balls,  where  even  the  ladies  took 
precedence  according  to  military  rank,  of  the  characters  he  met  with,  and  of  the 
Hanoverian  clergy  of  those  days,  will  be  found  decidedly  interesting."— Spectator. 
"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books  of  this  season;  it  abounds  in 
good  and  new  stories  of  King  Ernest,  and  also  of  a  perfect  host  of  celebrities,  both 
English  and  German."— Truth. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WORKS— Continued. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882   to  1885, 

and  the  Events  which  led  to  them.     By  Charles    Royle, 

Barrister- at-Law.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    30s. 

"Mr.  Royle  has  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 

not  only  the  entire  military  drama,  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 

it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towardB 

mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  question."— Athenaeum. 

RECORDS  OF  SERVICE  AND  CAMPAIGNING 

IN  MANY  LANDS.     By  Surgeon -General  Mdnro,  M.D.,  C.B., 
Author   of  "  Reminiscences  of   Military  Service  with  the  93rd 
Sutherland  Highlanders,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"The  story  which  Dr.  Munro  has  to  tell  is  one  which  never  flags  or  ceases  to 
be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting." — Spectator. 

"These  Kecords  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  which  they  give  and  the  spirit  which  informs  them."— Globe. 

CHAPTERS    FROM    FAMILY    CHESTS.       By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  The  County  Families,'  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  •  Chapters  from  Family  Chests '  are  a  great  deal  more  exciting  and  absorbing 
than  one  half  the  professedly  sensational  novels." — Daily  Telegraph 

"Mr.  Walford's  volumes  abound  in  what  is  known  as  the  romance  of  real  life, 
and  are  extremely  interesting  reading."— Daily  News. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  WAIFS.     By  John 

Ashton,  Author  of  '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  &c. 

1  vol.  small  4to.     12s. 
"The  matter  contained  in  this  book  is  always  pleasing  and  instructive.    There 
is  certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume." — Globe. 
"  Mr.  Ashton  has  produced  a  volume  of  light  and  pleasant  character."— Post. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT  in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject."— Saturday  Review. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 

Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to.     5s. 
"  These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.    They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature." — Athenceum. 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Perct  Greg.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 
"  This  work  is  ably  written  ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 
and  brilliancy.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating."— Scotsman. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 
Vols.  1  and  2,  demy  8vo.    30s. 
"The  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  history  of    Scandinavia,  Germany.   Hungary,   Lithuania,  and  Poland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  students  of  history."— Morning  Post. 
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NORMAN  AND  I.    By  Kate  Cousins.   3  vols. 

"  The  author's  pictures  of  the  fairy  land  in  which  '  Norman  and  I '  gradually 
arrive  through  renunciation  and  sacrifice  to  the  highest  moral  level  are  often 
extremely  pretty.1'— Morning  Post. 

MY  LORD   OTHELLO.    By  Henry  Cresswell, 

Author  of  "  A  Modem  Greek  Heroine,"  "  A  Wily  Widow,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"The  author  has  constructed  an  elaborately  ingenious  plot,  which  is  slowly 
developed  through  two  volumes,  till  it  reaches  a  highly  sensational  culmination 
in  the  third." — Scotsman. 

A  CROOKED  PATH.    By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author 

of  "  The  Wooing  O't,"  "  The  Freres,"  &c.    1  vol.    6s 
"  A  new  story  by  the  author  of  '  The  ."Wooing  O't '  is  always  an  interesting 
event,  and  Mrs.  Alexander's  last  book,  'A  Crooked   Path,'  is  likely  to  be  widely 
read."— The  World. 

THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  By  G.  M.  Robins, 

Author  of  'Keep  my  Secret,'  'A  False  Position,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  'The  Tree  of  Knowledge  '  is  a  capable  book,  with  bold  incident,  clever  char- 
acter-drawing, and  a  healthy  view  of  life." — Academy. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  '  The  Tree  of  Knowledge.'  The  author  knows 
something  about  women." — Athenaeum. 

BOTH  OF  THIS  PARISH.  By  Algernon  Gissing, 

Author  of  '  Joy  cometh  in  the  Morning.'    2  vols. 
"  Above  the  average  in  respect  of  skilful  construction  and  pleasant  narration 
the  novel  is  exceptional  by  reason  of  the  author's  thorough  realization  and  de- 
lineation of  the  English  rustic's  individuality,  temperament,  and  mode  of  thought." 
— Pictorial  World. 

A  POOR   GENTLEMAN.     By  Mrs.   Oliphant, 

Author  of  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  In  '  A  Poor  Gentleman  '  are  to  be  found  the  careful  and  elaborate  character 
studies  to  which  the  author  has  accuBtomed  her  readers."— Morning  Post. 

"  'A  Poor  Gentleman  '  will  be  found  very  enjoyable  by  those  readers  who  can 
appreciate  fine  art  in  fiction." — Spectator. 

HILARY  ST.  JOHN.    By  Mrs.  A.  Price,  Author  of 

'A  Rustic  Maid,'  « A  Wilful  Young  Woman,'  &c.    2  vols. 
"This  is  in  many  ways  an  admirable  novel.    It  has  about  half-a-dozen  really 
lifelike  and  interesting  characters ;  the  story  does  not  drag,  but  moves  along 
briskly  and  pleasantly ;  and  the  literary  style  is  at  once  vivacious  and  unim- 
peachable. "—Spectator. 

WITH    EVERYTHING    AGAINST    HER.      By 

Col.  Cuthbert  Larking,  Author  of  "  Bandobast  and  Khabar."   3  v. 
"The  great  merit  of  Colonel  Larking's  book  is  its  brisk,  cheerful,  rapid  march 
from  beginning  to  end.    There  is  not  a  dull  or  tedious  page  in  it.    It  is  light  and 
pleasant  reading."— Scotsman. 

THE    FREAKS    OF    LADY    FORTUNE.      By 

May  Crommelin,  Author  of  "  Queenie,"  "  Orange  Lily,"  &c.  2  vols. 
"Miss  May  Crommelin's  new  novel,  'The  Freaks  of  Lady  Fortune,'  is  the  most 
pleasing  she  has  written  since  '  Queenie.'  She  has  the  art  of  making  her  typical 
good  women  real  and  attractive,  while  she  never  makes  them  prudish  or  preachy. 
The  heroine  of  the  present  story,  who  comes,  and  quite  rightly,  to  a  good  end, 
after  all  the  'freaks'  of  which  she  is  the  victim,  is  a  charming  creation."—  World. 
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CUTTING   FOR  PARTNERS.      By   John   Cordy 

Jeaffkeson,  Author  of  '  Live  it  Down,'  '  Not  Dead  Yet,'  &c.    3  v. 

TILL  THE  GREAT  ASSIZE.    By  Vere  Claverixg, 

Author  of  '  A  Modern  Delilah,'  •  Barcaldine.'    3  vols. 

ADA  TRISCOTT.    By  Captain  Andrew  Haggard, 

Author  of  '  Dodo  and  I.'    2  vols. 

CROSS-ROADS.    By  May  Crommelin,  Author  of 

'  Queenie,'  '  Orange  Lily,'  c  Miss  Daisy  Dimity,'  &c.     3  vols. 

'  This  latest  production  of  Miss  Crommelin' s  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
previous  effort. — Manchester  Examiner. 

DULCIBEL.    By  Gertrude  M.  Hayward.    3  vols. 

'  It  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  such  a  novel  as  Gertrude  M  Hay  ward's  "  Dulci- 
beL"  The  tone  is  fresh  and.  healthy,  and  the  ideal  of  life  and  conduct  is  a  high 
one,  both  morally  and  intellectually.' — Literary  World. 

PART    OF    THE    PROPERTY.     By   Beatrice 

Whitby,  Author  of  "  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick."    3  vols. 

'There  is  not  much  risk  involved  in  predicting  the  popularity  of  Beatrice 
Whitby's  fresh  venture.' — Literary  World. 

A  LADY  HORSEBREAKER.    By  Mrs.  Conney. 

3  vols. 

'It  can  be  heartily  recommended  as  a  thoroughly  good,  racy,  and  interesting 
novel.' — Scotsman. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS.    By  Jessie  Fother- 

GILL,  Author  of  "  The  First  Violin,"  "  Kith  and  Kin,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  refined  middle-class  life  which  makes 
the  book  pleasant  reading,  while  the  characters  are  well-drawn  and  the  incidents 
neither  unnatural  nor  strained." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

CAST  OUT.    By  Moriob  Gerard.    2  vols. 

"The  plot  is  well-constructed,  and  the  author  manages  to  excite  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  two  generations." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Morice  Gerard  gives  us  an  interesting  story,  written  with  much  descrip- 
tive power." — World. 

HER  HEART'S  DESIRE.    By  H.  Prothero  Lewis. 

3  vols. 
"  Despite  its  somewhat  old-fashioned  tone,  it  is  a  pretty  and  winning  tale." — 
Morning  Post. 

A  HAPPY  WOOING.    By  H.  Cliffe  Halliday. 

2  vols. 
"  If  a  cleverly-managed  plot,  a  mysterious  secret,  and  a  grand  surprise  at  tho 
finish  can  recommend  a  novel,  then  Mr.  Halliday's  story  ought  to  make  its  way. 
It  is  quite  worth  reading,  and  should  be  made  a  note  of  by  those  in  search  of 
recent  and  good  light  literature."— The  Bookseller. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo. 


A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By    Mrs.   Alexander,    Author    of     '  The   Wooing    O't,  * 
'  The  Freres,'  Etc. 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 
By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby,  Author  of  '  Part  of  the  Property.' 

THE  DEATH  SHIP :  A  Strange  Story. 

By  W.   Clark   Russell,   Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor,'  Etc. 

DOCTOR  GLENNIE'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Author  of  '  At  the  Sign   of  the  Silver 
Flagon,'  Etc. 

THE  DUCHESS. 

By  the  Author  of  'Molly  Bawn,'    'Phyllis,'    'Airy  Fairy 
Lilian,'  '  Lady  Branksmere,'  Etc. 

NINETTE :  An  Idyll  of  Provence. 

By  the  Author  of  'Vera,'  'Blue  Roses,'  'The  Maritime  Alps 
and  their  Seaboard,'  Etc. 

THE  LASSES  OF  LEVERHOUSE. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill,  Author  of  '  Kith  and  Kin,'  '  The 
First  Violin,'  '  Probation,'  Etc. 

THE  GOLDEN  HOPE. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of   '  A  Sea  Queen,'   '  The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  Etc. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  '  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,'  '  A  Life  for  a 
Life,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'  Etc. 

MY  LORD  AND  MY  LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of  '  Omnia  Vanitas,'  '  Viva,' 
'Mignon,'  'Dolores,'  'Rhona,'  Etc. 

SOPHY:  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage. 

By  Violet  Fane,    Author   of    '  Denzil   Place,'    '  Anthony 
Barrington,'  Etc. 
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